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PREFACE 

To THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 

The Geography of India may be conveniently divided 
into a few distinct sections, each broadly named after the 
prevailing religious and political character of the period which 
it embraces, as the Brahmanical. the Buddhist, and the 
Muhammadan. 

The Brahmanical period would trace the gradual extension 
of the Aryan race over Northern India, from their first occupa¬ 
tion of the Panjdb to the rise of Buddhism, and would 
comprise the whole of the Pre-historic, or earliest section of 
their history, during which time the religion of the Vedas was 
the prevailing belief of the country. 

The Buddhist period, or Ancient Geography of India, would 
embrace the rise, extension, and decline of the Buddhist fait li 
from the era of Buddha, to the conquests of Mahmud of Ghazni 
during the greater part of which time Buddhism was the 
dominant religion of the country. 

The Muhammadan period, or Modern Geograf>hy of India, 
would embrace the rise and extension of the Muhammadan 
power from the time of Mahmud Ghazni to the battle of Plassey, 
or about 750 years, during which time the Musalm&ns were 
the paramount sovereigns of India. 

The illustration of the Vedic period has already been 
made the subject of a separate work by M. Vivien de Saint 
Martin, whose valuable essay' on this early section of Indian 
Geography shows how much interesting information may be 
elicited from the Hymns of the Vedas, by an able and careful 
investigator. 

1. *Etude eur la G^raphie et let populatlont primitivee d« 
Mord'Ouest de Tlnde, d'aprH let Hymnet VMiqaes.' Faria, I8St. 
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The second, or Ancient period, has been partially illustra¬ 
ted by H. H. Wilson, in his *Ariana Antique,’ and by Professor 
Lassen, in his 'Pentapotamia Indica.* These works, however, 
refer only to North-west India; but the Geography of the 
whole country has been ably discussed by Professor Lassen, 
in his large work on Ancient India.^ and still more fully by 
If. de Saint-Martin, in two special essays,—the one on the 
Geography oMndia, as derived from Greek and Latin sources, 
and the other in an Appendix to M. Julien’s translation of the 
Life and Travels of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang.* His 
researches have been conducted with so much care and success 
that few places have escaped identification. But so keen is 
his critical sagacity, that in some cases where the imperfection 
of our maps rendered actual indentification quite impossible, 
he has indicated the true positions within a few miles. 

For the illustration of the third, or Modern period, ample 
materials exist in the numerous histories of the Muhammadan 
States of India, No attempt, so far as I am aware, has yet 
been made to mark the limits of the several independent 
kingdoms that were established in the fifteenth century, 
during the troubles which followed the invasion of Timur. 
The history of this period is very confused, owing to the want 
of a special map, showing the boundaries of the different 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Delhi, Jonpur, Bengal, Malwa, 
Gujarftt, Sindh, Multfn and Kulbarga, as well as the different 
Hindu States, such as Gwalior and others, which became 
independent about the same time. 

I have selected the Buddhist period, or Ancient Geography 
of India, as the subject of the present inquiry, as I believe 
that the peculiarly favourable opportunities of local investiga¬ 
tion which I enjoyed during a long career in India, will enable 

1. *lndisehe Alterthnnskunde.' 4 voli. Boon. 

S. *Btad6 tor Im Gdogropbie Gioeqao et Latino de Tlnde,' 1858. 
M. JnUen*a 'Hkmen Tliaaag,' vol. iU. p. 251 1 **lfemoii« Analytiqve," ete. 
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me to determine with absolute certainty the sites of many of 
the most important places in India. 

My chief guides for the period which I have undertaken 
to illustrate, are the campaigns of Alexander in the fourth 
century before Christ, and the travels of the Chinese pilgrim, 
Hwen Thsang, in the seventh century after Christ. The 
pilgrimage of this Chinese priest forms an epoch of as much 
interest and importance for the Ancient History and 
Geography of India, as the expedition of Alexander the Great. 
The actual campaigns of the Macedonian conqueror were 
confined to the valley of the Indus and its tributaries; but the 
information collected by himself and his companions, and by 
the subsequent embassies and expeditions of the Seieukide 
kings of Syria, embraced the whole valley of the Ganges on 
the north, the eastern and western coasts of the peninsula, 
and some scattered notices of the interior of the country. 
This information was considerably extended by the systematic 
inquiries of Ptolemy, whose account is the more valuable, as 
it belongs to a period just midway^ between the date of 
Alexander and that of Hwen Thsang, at which time the greater 
part of North-west India had been subjected by the Indo- 
Scythians. 

With Ptolemy, we lose the last of our great classical 
authorities; and, until lately, we were left almost entirely 
to our own judgment in connecting and arranging the 
various geographical fragments that lie buried in ancient 
inscriptions, or half hidden in the vague obscurity of the 
Purflnas. But the fortunate discovery of the travels of 
several Chinese pilgrims in the fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
centuries of the Christian era. has thrown such a flood of light 
upon this hitherto dark period, that we are now able to see 
our way clearly to the general arrangement of most of the 
scattered fragments of the Ancient Geography of India. 

1. Campaign ot Alexander. >. c 330, and Ptolemy's 'Geography.* 
a. P. ISO, or 480 yean later. Beginning of Hwen Thsang’s travail iu 
India, a. d. 630, or Just 480 yean alter Ptolemy. 
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The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian was a Buddhist priest, who 
travelled through India from the banks of the Upper Indus 
to the mouth of the Ganges, between the years 399 and 413 
A. D. Unfortunately his journal is very concise, and is chiefly 
taken up with the description of the sacred spots and objects 
of his religion, but as he usually gives the bearings and dis¬ 
tances of the chief places in his route, his short notices are very 
valuable. The. travels of the second Chinese pilgrim, Sung-Yun, 
belong to the year 502 a. d., but as they were confined to 
the Kabul valley and Notth-west Panjab, they are of much 
less importance, more especially as his journal is particularly 
meagre in geographical notices.^ 

The third Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, was also a 
Buddhist priest, who spent nearly fifteen years of his life in 
India in studying the famous books of his religion, and in 
visiting all the holy places of Buddhism. For the translation 
of his travels we are wholly indebted to M. Stanislas Julien, 
who with unwearied resolution devoted his great abilities for 
no less than twenty years to the acquirement of the Sanskrit 
and Chinese languages for this special purpose.* The period 
of Hwen Thsang's travels extended from A. d. 629 to 645. 
During that time he visited most of the great cities throughout 
the country, from Kabul and Kashmir to the mouths of the 
Ganges and Indus, and from Nep&l to Kftnchipura near Madras. 
The pilgrim entered Kabul from the north-west, vii Bamian, 
about the end of May, A. D. 630, and after many wanderings 
and several long halts, crossed the Indus at Ohind in April of 
the following year. He spent several months in Taxila for the 
purpose of visiting the holy places of Buddhism, and then 
proceeded to Kashmir, where he stayed for two whole years 
to study some of the more learned works of his religion. On 
his journey eastward he visited the ruins of Sangala, so famous 

1 The travels of both of these pilgrims have been most carefttlly 
and ably translated by the Rev. S. Beal. 

2 Max Muller's 'Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims.’ P. 30. 
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in the history of Alexander, and after a stay of fourteen 
months in Chinapati, and of four months in JdlandluirM, for the 
further study of his religion he crossed the Satlej in the atitumn 
of A. D. 63From thence his onward course was more 
devious, as several times he retraced his steps to visit places 
which had been left behind in his direct easterly route. Thus, 
after having reached Mathurft he returned to the north*wrest, 
a distance of 200 miles to ThAneswar, from whence he resumed 
his easterly route vift Stughna on the Jumna, and Gm'gddwdra 
on the Ganges to Ahichhatra, the capital of Northern Panchdlt, 
or Rohilkhand. He next recrossed the Ganges to visit the 
celebrated cfties of Sankisa, Kanoj, and KosAntbi in the Doib, 
and then turning northward into Oudh he paid his devotions 
at the holy places of Ayodhyd and Srdvasti. From thence he 
resumed his easterly route to visit the scenes of Buddha's birth 
and death at Kapilavastu and Kusinagara; and then once more 
returned to the westward to the holy city of Bandras, where 
Buddha first began to teach his religion. Again resuming his 
easterly route he visited the famous city of Vaisdli in Tirhfit, 
from whence he made an excursion to Nep&l, and then retra¬ 
cing his steps to Vaisdli he crossed the Ganges to the ancient 
city of Pdtalipuira» or Palibothra. From thence he proceeded 
to pay his devotions at the numerous holy places around Gaya, 
from the sacred fig-tree at Bodh Gaya, under which Buddha 
sat for five years in mental abstraction, to the craggy hill of 
Gifiyeh, where Buddha explained his religious views to the god 
Indra. He next visited the ancient cities of Kuidgdrapufa 
and Rdjagfiha, the early capitals of Magadha, and the great 
rilonastery of NAlanda, the most famous seat of Buddhist 
learning throughout India, where he halted for fifteen months 
to study the Sanskrit language. Towards the end of A. D. 638 
he resumed his easterly route, following the course of the 
Ganges to Modagiri and Champd, and then crossing the river 
to the north he visited Paundra Varddhana, or Pubna. and 
Kdmardpa, or Assam. 
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Having now reached the most easterly district of India he 
turned towards the south, and passing through Samatafa, or 
Jessore, and TdmralipH, or Tamluk, he reached Odra, or 
Orissa, early in A. D. 639. Continuing his southerly route he 
visited Ganjam and Kalinga, and then turning to the north¬ 
west he reached Kosala, or Berar, in the very heart of the 
peninsula. Then resuming his southerly course he passed 
through An^ra, or Tdingana to Dhanakakata, or Amaravati 
on the Kistna river, where he spent many months in the study 
of Buddhist literature. Leaving this place early in a. d. 640 
he pursued his southerly course to Kdnchipura, or Conjeveram 
the capital'of Dravida, where his further progress in that direc¬ 
tion was stopped by the intelligence that Ceylon was then ih 
a very troubled state consequent on the recent death of the 
king. This statement is specially valuable for the purpose of 
verifying the dates of the pilgrim's arrival at different places, 
which I have calculated according to the actual distances 
travelled and the stated duration of his halts. ’ Now the 
troubled state of Ceylon followed immediately after the death 
of Raja Buna-Mu-gal&n, who was defeated and killed in A. d. 
639 ; and it is only reasonable to infer that the Ceylonese 
monks, whom the pilgrim met at KAnchipura, must have left 
their country at once, and have reached that place early in 
A. D. 640, which accords exactly with my calculation of the 
traveller’s movements. 

From Drftvida Hwen Thsang turned his steps to the 
north, and passing through Konkaiw and MahdrAshita arrived 
at Bhdfoch on the Narbada, from whence, after visiting UJaia 
and Balabhi and several smaller states, he reached Sindh and 
Multln towards the end of A. D. 641. He then suddenly^ 
returned to MagMa, to the great monasteries of Ndlanda and 
XihdhakM, where he remained for two months for the solution 
of some religious doubts by a famous Buddhist teacher named 


1. See Appendix A-ior the Chronolegy of Hwen Huang's Hmvels. 
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Prajnabhadra. He next paid a secdnd visit to Kimr^tp, er 
Assam, where he halted for a month. Early in A. D. 643 he 
was once more at Pdtaliputfa, where he joined the camp of 
the great king Harsha Varddhana, or SiUditya, the paramount 
sovereign of northern India, who was then attended by 
eighteen tributary princes, for the purpose of adding dignity 
to the solemn performance of the rites of the Quinquennial 
Assembly. The pilgrim marched in the train of this great 
king from P(Ualiputra through Praydgo and KosAmbi to 
Kanoj, He gives a minute description of the religious festivab 
that were held at these places, which is specially interesting 
for the light which it throws on the public performance of the 
Buddhist religion at that particular period. At Kanoj he 
took leave of Harsh Varddbana, and resumed his route to the 
north-west in company with Raja Udhita of JAIandhara, at 
whose capital he halted for one month. In this part of his 
journey his progress was necessarily slow, as he had collected 
many statues and a large number of religious books, which 
he carried with him on baggage elephants.^ Fifty of his 
manuscripts were lost on crossing over the Indus at Uiakhandt, 
or Ohind. The pilgrim himself forded the river on an elephant, 
a feat which can only be performed during the months of 
December, January and February, before the stream begins to 
rise from the melted snows. According to my calculations, 
he crossed the Indus towards the end of A. D. 643. At 
Utakhanda he halted for fifty days to obtain fresh copies of 
the manuscripts which had been lost in the Indus, and then 
proceeded to Lamghtn in company with the King of Kapisa. 
As one month was occupied in this journeyi he could not have 
reached Lamghftn until the middle of March, A. D. 644, or 
about three months before the usual period, when the passes 
of the Hindu Kush become practicable. This fact is sufficient 
to account for his sudden journey of fifteen days to the south 


1. M. Jalleo’s Hionw Thiaeg i 262., 263. 
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to the district of FaUma or Banu, from whence he reached 
Kapisa vift Kflbul and Ghazni about the beginning of July. 
Here he again halted to take part in a religious assembly, so 
that he could not have left Kapisa until about the middle of 
July A. D. 644, or just fourteen years after his first entry 
into India from Bamian. From Kapisa he passed up the Panj* 
shir valley and over the Kh&wak Pass to Anderib, where he 
must have - arrived about the end of July. It was still early 
for the easy crossing of the snowy pass, and the pilgrim accor* 
dingiy notices the frozen streams and beds of ice which he 
encountered on his passage over the mountain. Towards the 
end of the year he passed through K4shg4r Yflrkand, and 
Kotan, and at last in the spring of A. D, 645, he arrived in 
eafety in the western capital of China. 

This rapid survey of Hwen Thsang’s route is sufficient to 
show the great extent and completeness of his Indian travels, 
which, as far as I am aware, have never been surpassed. 
Buchanan Hamilton's survey of the country was much more 
minute, but it was limited to the lower provinces of the Ganges 
in northern India and to the district of Mysore in southern 
India. Jacquemont’s travels were much less restricted; but 
as that sagacious Frenchman's observations were chiefly con¬ 
fined to geology and botany and other scientific subjects, his 
journeyings in India have added but little to our knowledge of 
its geography. My own travels also have been very extensive 
throughout the length and breadth of northern India, from 
Peshawar and Multan near the Indus, to Rangoon and Prome 
on the Irawadi, and from Kashmir and Ladftk to the mouth of 
the Indus and tne banks of the Narbada. Of southern India I 
have seen nothing, and of western India I have seen only 
Bombay, with the celebrated caves of Elephanta and Kanhari. 
But during a long service of more than thirty years in India, 
its early history and geography have formed the chief study of 
my leisure hours; while for the last four years of my residence 
these subjects were my sole occupation, as I was then employed 
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by the Government of India as Archaeological Surveyor, 
to examine and report upon the antiquities of the country. 
The favourable opportunity which 1 thus enjoyed for studying 
fts geography was used to the best of my ability; aiid although 
much still remains to be discovered I am glad to be able to say 
that my researches were signally successful in fixing the sites 
of many of the most famous cities of ancient India. As all of 
these will be described in the following account. I will notice 
here only a few of the more prominent of my discoveries, for 
the purpose of showing that I have not undertaken the present 
work without much previous preparation. 

1. Aomos, the famous rock fort captured by Alexande 
the Great. 

2. Taxiia, the capital of the north-western Pan jab. 

3. Sxngida, the hill fortress in the Central Panjab, cap 
tured by Alexander. 

4. Srughna, a famous city on the Jumna. 

5. Ahichhalra, the capital of northern P4nchftla. 

6. Batrdf. the capital of Matsya. to the south of Delhi. 

7. Sankisa, neat Kanoj. famous as the place of Buddha*s 
descent from heaven. 

8. SrAoasti, on the Rapti. famous for Buddha’s preaching. 

9. Kosdmbi, on the Jumna, near Allahabad. 

10. Padmdo4^i» of the poet Bhavabhuti. 

11. Koisdft. to the north of Patna. 

12. NSanda, the roost famous Buddhist monastery in all 
India. 






ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 


From the accounts of the Greeks it would appear that the 
ancient Indians had a very accurate knowledge of the true 
shape and sise of their country. According to Strabo/ 
Alexander''caused the whole country to be described by men 
well acquainted with it and this account was afterwards 
l&t to Patrokles by Xenokles, the treasurer of the Syrian 
kings. Patrokles himself hdd the government of the north¬ 
east satrapies of the Syrian empire under Seleukus Nikator 
and Antiochos Soter and the information which he collected 
regarding India and the Eastern provinces, has received the 
approbation of Eratosthenes and Strabo for its accuracy. 
Another account of India was derived from the register of the 
SkUkm, 2 or "Marches” from place to place, which was 
prepared by the Macedonian, Amyntas and which wAs confirmed 
by the testimony of M^iasthenes. who had actually visited 
Mibothia as the ambassador of Seleukus Nikator. On the 
authority of these documents. Eratosthenes and other writers 
have described India as a rhomboid, or unequal quadrilateral, 
in shape, with the Indus on the west, the mountains on the 

1. tegnphia. ii. 1.6. 

1. Stosbo, s. 1.11. Tht MOM of tho oaothir of Iho *Stiakmi* Is 
pwiiivid by athMMMM, 1.108. Tho original nMamrifnaou «tra aoat 
probably wada by Otogoatat aad Baitoa. whoao doty It «as td m c w taia 
thadiilaacia and hagths of Alonadar't aspadtUopa. SaaPUa. Hist 


Mat. vL, 81- 
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north, and the sea on the cast and south. ^ The shortest side 
was on the west, which Patroklcs estimated at 12.000 stadia, 
and Eratosthenes at 13.000 stadia.* All the accounts agree 
that the course of the Indus from Alexander's Bridge to the 
sea was 10,000 stadia, or 1149 British miles ; and they differ 
only as to the estimated distance of the snowy mountains 
of Caucasus or Paropamisus above the bridge. The lengt h 
of the country was reckoned from west to cast, of which the 
part extending from the Indus to Palibothra had been 
measured by schani along the royal road, and was 10,000 
stadia, or 1149 British miles in length. From Palibothra to the 
sea the distance was estimated at 6000 stadia, or 689 British 
miles ; thus making the whole distance from the Indus to the 
mouth of the Ganges 16.000 stadia,^ or 1638 British miles. 
According to Pliny/ the distance of Palibothra from the 
mouth of the Ganges was only 637.5 Roman miles ; but his 
numbers are so corrupt that very little dependence can be 
placed upon them. I would, therefore, increase his distance 
to 737.5 Roman miles, which are equal to 678 British miles. 
The eastern coast from the mouth of the Ganges to Cape 
Comorin was reckoned at 16.000 stadia, or 1838 British miles ; 
and the southern (or south-western) coast, from Cape Comorin 
to the mouth of the Indus at 3,000 stadia more” than the 
northern side, or 19,000 stadia, equivalent to 2183 British 
miles. 

The close agreement of these dimensions, given by Alexan¬ 
der's informants, with the actual size of the country is very 

1. Strabo, ii. 1. 31. and XV. ], ll. See. also. Diodorns. Hist., 
ii. 3. and Dion Pisrieg. 7. 1131. Compare fig. 1 ia the accompanying 
plate of small maps. 

S. Strabo, XV. 2. 8. Arrian, ‘Indica,’ lii. 

3. Aftnmidnis makes it lfi.800 stadia, or 2100 Roman miles. 
See PUny. vi. 22. 

4. Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 21. 

5. Strabo, xv. 1, 11. "Each of the gnatar sidss exessdiog thn 
opposite by 3000 stadia." ( Falcoanr's translation.) 
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remarkable, and shows that the Indians, even at that early 
date in their history, had a very accurate knowledge of the 
form and extent of their native land. 

One the west, the course of the Indus from Ohind, above 
Attok, to the sea is 950 miles by land, or about 1200 miles 
by water. On the north, the distance from the banks of 
the Indus to Patna, by our military route books, is 1143 
miles, or only 6 mUes less than the measurement of the royal 
road from the Indus to Palibothra, as given by Strabo on 
the authority of Megasthenes. Beyond this, the distance was 
estimated by the voyages of vessels on the Ganges at 6000 
stadia, or 689 British miles, which is only 9 miles in excess 
of the actual length of the river route. From the mouth of 
the Ganges to Cape Comorin the distance, measured on the 
map, is 1600 miles, but taking into account the numerous 
indentations of the coast-line, the length should probably be 
increased in the same proportion as road distance by one- 
sixth. This would make the actual length 1866 miles. From 
Cape Comorin to the mouth of the Indus there is a consi¬ 
derable discrepancy of about 3000 stadia, or nearly 350 miles, 
betweoi the stated distance and the actual measurement on the 
map. It is probable that the difference was caused by 
including in the estimate the deep indentation of the two 
great gulfs of Khambay ahd Kachh, which alone would be 
sufficient to account for the whoIe» or at least the greater part 
of the discrepancy. 

This explanation would seem to be confirmed by the com¬ 
putations of Megasthenes, who **estimated the distance from 
southern sea to the Caucasus at 20,000 stadia,*’^ or 2298 
British miles. By direct measurement on the map the distance 
from Cape Comorin to the Hindu Kush is about 1950 miles,* 

1. Strabo, sv. 1,12. 

2. ElphinatoM, Hist, of India, Introd. p. 1 esttinatas tha djstancs 
from Kashmir to Cape Comorin at about 1900 miles. Ihe Cancasns is 
at least 90 miles to the north of Kashmir. 
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which, converted into road distance by the addition of one- 
sixth, is equal to 2275 miles, or within a few miles of the 
computation of Megasthenes. But as this distance is only 1000 
stadia greater than the length of the coast-line from Cape 
Comorin to the mouth of the Indus, as stated by Strabo, it 
seems certain that there must be some mistake in the length 
assigned to the southern (or south-western ) coast. The 
error would be fully corrected by making the two coast-lines of 
equal length, as the mouths of the Ganges and Indus are 
about equidistant from Cape Comorin. According to this 
view, the whole circuit of India would be 61,000 stadia ; and 
this is, perhaps, what is intended by Diodorus,^ who says 
that "the whole extent of India from east to west is 28,000 
stadia, and from north to south 32,000 stadia," or 60,000 
stadia altogether. 

At a somewhat later date the shape of India is described 
in the *Mah4bhirat* as an equilateral triangle, which was 
divided into four smaller equal triangles.* The apex of the 
triangle is Cape Comorin, and the base is formed by the line of 
the Himftlaya mountains. No dimensions are given, and no 
places are mentioned; but, in fig. 2 of the small maps of 
India in the accompanying plate, I have drawn a small 
equilateral triangle on the line between Dwdraka, in Gujarat, 
and Ganjam on the eastern coast. By repeating this small 
triangle on each of its three sides, to the north-west, to the 
north-east, and to the south, we obtain the four divisions of 
India in one large equilateral triangle. The shape corresponds 
very well with the general form of the country, if we extend 
the limits of India Ghazni on the north-west, and fix the other 
two points of the triangle at Cape Comorin, and Sadiya in 
Assam. At the presumed date of the composition of the 
*Mah4bhftrata,* in the first century A. D., the countries 

1. Diodorus. His., ii. S. 

2. Jonm. Asist. See. Bengal, zx. Willnd, qnoting the niishnui 
Parva of the ‘Mahabhumta,* as commnnicated to him by Colebrooke. 
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immediately to the west of the Indus belonged to the Indo- 
Scythians, and therefore may be included very properly within 
the actual boundaries of India. 

Another description of India is that of the Nava-Khdnda, 
or Nine-Divisions, which is first described by the astronomers 
Par&sara and VariUta-Mihira. although it was probably older 
than their time.^ and was afterwards adopted by the authors 
of several of the Pnranas. According to this arrangement, 
Pancheda was the chief district of the central divison, Magadha 
of the east, Kalinga of the south-east, Avatda of the south, 
Anarta of the south-west, Sindhu-Sauvira «f the west, 
HMrahaura of the north-west, Madra of the north, and 
Kauninda of the north-east.* But there is a discrepancy 
between this epitome of Varaha and his details, as SifidhU’- 
Samira is there assigned to the south-west, along with 
Anarta.* This mistake is certainly as old as the eleventh 
century, as Abu Rihin has preserved the names of Var&ha's 
abstract in the same order as they now stand in the ‘Brihat- 
Sanhitd.** These details are also supported by the 'Mirkandeya 

1. Dr. Kera, in preface to the * Brihat-Sanhita’ of Varaha • Mihira, 
p. 32. states that Vanha's Chapter on Geography is taken almost intact, 
but changed in form, from the ’Par£iaratantra‘, and must, therefore, 
be considered as representing the geography of Paraaara, or perhaps yet 
more ancient works, "and not as the actual map of India in Varaha- 
l&ibira’s time.*' 

2. 'Brihat-Sanhita.' ch. xiv. 32, 33. 

3. IHd.. aiv.. 17- 

Naifftyam disi des£ 

PaJUava Kamboja Sindhu^Satwira’— 

Wilford has given Varaha’s list in vol. viii. p. 341, of Bengal Asiat. 
Researches; but he has made two divisions of Sindhu Sauvi^a and 
omitted Kamninda, His details, however, agree with the 'Brihat- 
Sanhita,* in assigning SindkufSamira as well as if nar/a to the south¬ 
west. 

4. The Nine Divisions of Abn Rihan are given in Reinaud'a M^moire 
snr I'Inde,' pp. Il6,117. Compare No II. Map. fig. 3. 
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Purina/ which assigns both Sindhu-Sauvira and Anofta to 
the south-west. ^ 

I have compared the detailed lists of the 'Brihat Sanhiti' 
with those of the Brahminda, Mirkandeya, Vishnu, Viyu, and 
MatsyaPurinas; and I find that, although there are sundry 
repetitions and displacements of names, as well as many various 
readings, yet all the lists are substantially the same.” Some of 
them, however, are differently arranged. All of the Purflnas, 
for instance, mention the Nine Divisions and give their names, 
but only the Brahmftnda and M&rkandeya state the names of 
the districts in each of the Nine Divisions; as the Vishnu, Viyu, 
and Mats 3 ra Purinas agree with the *MahAbhftrata* in describing 
only five Divisions in detail, namely, the middle Province and 
those of the four cardinal points. 

The names of the Nine Divisions given in the *Mah&bhArata* 
and the Purftnas differ entirely from those of Varftha-Mihira; but 
they agree with those of the famous astronomer Bhftskarft- 
charya.* They follow the same order in all; namely, Indra, 
Kasenmat, Tanwapama, Gabhastimat, Kumarika, Naga, 
Saumya, Varuna, Gandharva. No due is given to the identi¬ 
fication of these names, but they certainly follow a different 
order from that of Variha's Nine Divisions, as Indra is the 
east, Vamna the west, and Kumarika the middle, while Kaseru 
must be the north, as the name is found in the detailed lists of 
the VAyu and Brahmftnda Purftnas. 

The division of India into five great provinces would 
appear to have been the most popular one dfiring the early 
centuries of the Christian era, as it was adopted by the Chinese 
pilgrims, and from them by all Chinese writers. According to 

1. Ward’s 'Hindus.* iil. 10. 

2. Ths list of the Bnhmand* is given by Wiifi»d in Bengal Asiat. 
Rasearches, viii. 334.—that of the Vishnu Purana la Wilson's translation, 
where, also, will be found the Ibt of the 'Ifaliabliarata'; that of the 
Ifarkandeya Purana is in Ward's 'Hindus,' chap, iii, 9. 

3. ^Siddhanta Siromsni,* chap. iii. 4!. 
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the Vishnu Purina,* the centre was occupied by the Kwui 
and Panehalas; in the east was Kamarupa or Assam; in the 
south were the Pwndras, Kalingas, and Magadhas; in the west 
were' the SuraslUras, Suras, Abhiras, Arbuias, Karushas, 
Malavas, Sauviras, and Saindkavas; and in the north the 
Hunas, Salwas, Sakalas, Ramos, Ambashtas, and Parastkas. 

In the Geography of Ptolemy the true shape of India is 
completely distorted, and its most striking feature, the acute 
angle formed by the meeting of the two coasts of the Peninsula 
at Cape Comorin is changed to a single coastline, running 
almost straight from the mouth of the Indus to the mouth of 
the Ganges, The cause of this mistake is partly due to the 
erroneous value of 500, instead of 600, Olympic stadia, which 
Ptolemy assigned to an equatorial degree, partly to an over¬ 
estimate in converting road-distance into map-measurement, 
but chiefly to the excess which he allowed for the distances of 
land journeys over those of sea voyages.* 

If the measures of distance by sea had been increased in 
the same proportion, or had been estimated at the same value, 
as the measures of distance by land, all the places would have 
retained the same relative positions. But the consequence of 
Ptolemy’s unequal estimate of the value of land and sea dis¬ 
tances was to throw all the places determined by land measure¬ 
ment too far to the east; and as this error went on increasing 
the further he advanced, his eastern geography is completely 
vitiated by it. Thus Taxila, which is almost due north of 

1. WUwm's 'Virimu Pamas,* edited by Hall, vol. H. b. iii. c. 3, p. 132, 
Tba mortk DiviiioB is aot mentioaed ia tbs text; bat M the Hutuu sad 
Se h a fas osftsialy bdoaged to the aorth, 1 presnaM tibat the aerih has 
been acddeatally oaiitted. There is a atatilar oarisskm of the aaoie of 
KmmmHkm ia this Parfiaa, which has only eight aaoMS for the Niae 
DhrisloBS. 

3. The qacsUoB of Ptolemy's SBr aa seas loogitades is tiaated at length 
ia Af^Modix C, whwe I have given aU tte data ea which Sir Heaiy 
SawUaaQa has fboaded Usecnactioaof thiee-tsathsof thsgeegraplMr's 
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Barygaza, is placed 1to the east of it; and the mouth of the 
Ganges which was fixed by land>measurement from Taxila and 
Palibothra, is placed 38” to the east of the mouth of the Indus, 
the true difference being only 20*. In fig. 4 of the accompany¬ 
ing plate of small maps I have given an outline of-Ptolemy's 
'Geography of India.’ By referring to this it will be seen at a 
glance that, if the distance between the mouths of the Indus 
and Ganges were reduced from 38* to 20*, the point of Cape 
Comorin would be thrown far to the south, and would form an 
acute angle very nearly in its true position. The amount of 
error in Ptolemy’s value of land distance is well shown in the 
difference of longitude between Taxila and Palibothra. The 
former he places in 125” and the latter in HS", the difference 
being 18”, which is nearly one-third too much, as the actual 
difference between Shah-Dheri in 72** 53' and Patna in 85” 17' 
is only 12” 24'. By applying the correction of three-tenths, as 
proposed by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Ptolemy's 18** will be 
reduced to 12” 36', which is within 12' of the true difference of 
longitude. 

India was first known to the Chinese in the time of the 
Emperor Wuti, of the later Han d 3 masty, in the second century 
before Christ.^ It was then called Yuan4u or Yin4u, that is 
Hindu and Shintu, or Sindhu. At a later date it was named 
Thian4u ;* and this is the form which the historian Matwanlin 
has adopted. In the official records of the Thang dynasty in 
the seventh century, India is described as consisting of "Five 
Divisions,” called the East, West, North, South, and Central, 
which are usually styled the "Five Indies.” I have npt been 
able to di^over when this system of the "Five Divisions” was 
first adopted; but the earliest notice of it that I can find is in 
the year 477 A.D.,* when the king of Western India sent an 

1. S«6 M. Paathier's translations from Chinese in the • Journal 
Asistique.' Oct. 1839. p. 257. 

2. Ibid, Nov. 1839. p. 384. 

3. Ibid. Nov. 1839. p. 291. 
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ambassador to China, and again only a few years later, in A.D. 
303 and 504, when the kings of Northern and Southern India 
are mentioned as having followed his example.^ No divisions 
are alluded to in any of the earlier Chinese notices of India; 
but the different provinces are described by name, and not by 
position. Thus we have mention of Ym-gai» king of Kapila, 
in A.D. 428, and of the king of GAndh&ra in A.D. 45 S.* It 
would appear also that previous to this time India was some¬ 
times called Magaiha, after the name of its best known and 
richest province ; and sometimes the "kingdom of Brahmans/* 
after the name its principal inhabitants.* The first of these 
names I would refer to the second and third centuries after 
Christ, when the powerful Guptas of Magadha ruled over the 
greater part of India. 

The same division of five great provinces was adopted by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang in the seventh century, who 
names them in the same manner, as North, South, East, West, 
and Central, according to their relative positions.* He com¬ 
pares the shape of the country to a half-moon, with the 
diameter or broad side to the north, and the narrow end to the 
south. This is not unlike the configuration of India in 
Ptolemy's Geography ; but a much more accurate dfsst ,iption 
is given by the Chinese author of the Fah-kai4ih-to, who says, 
"this country in shape is narrow towards the south and broad 
towards the northto which he humorously adds, that "the 
people's faces are the same shape as.the country.*'* 


1. Ihid. Nov. 1839. pp. 390-393. 

2. Panthier, in Jonrn. AaiatiqiM. Oct. 1899., p. 273 and Jonra. 
Atiat. Soc, Bengal. 1837, p. 65. 

3. M. Jnlien's 'Hioven Thesang.* ii. 58; and Panthier. in Joan, 
Aaiatiqiie, Dec. 1839, p. 447. 

4. M. Julien’s 'Hiouen Thsang*, ii. 162,163; see also Panthier, in 
Jonrn. Asiatique, 1839, p. 384. 

5. 'Fah-Hian's Travels*, translated by the Rev. S. Beal, p. 36, note. 
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Hwen Thsang makes the circumference of India 90,000 

which is more than doable the truth. But in the Chinese 
official records,* the circuit of India is said to be only 30,000 
U : which is too small, if we reckon 6 li to the British mile, 
according to the usual road distance of the Chinese pilgrims. 
But if, as was probably the case, the measurement was made 
on a map, the U may be reckoned at the full value of 1079.12 
feet which it possessed in the eighth century; then the 30,000 
U will be equal to 6130 British miles, which is only 764 miles 
short of the dimensions recorded by Strabo on the authority 
of Alexander's papers, and the published works of Megasthenes 
and Patrokles. 

The Five Divisions of India, or the **Five Indies," as they 
are usually called by the Chinese, are as follows (see No. 1. 
Map) 

1. NorQiefti India comprised the Panjlb proper, including 
Kashmir and the adjoining hill states, with the whole of 
■eastern Afghanistan beyond the Indus, and the present Cis- 
Satlej states to the west of the Saraswati river. 

II. Western India comprised Sindh and Western Rajputina, 
with Kachh and Gujarftt, and a portion of the adjoining coast 
on the lower course of the Narbadft river. 

III. Central India comprised the whole of the Gangetic 
provinces from Thftnesar to the head of the Delta, and from 
the Himalaya mountains to the banks of the Narbadft. 

IV. Eastern India comprised Assam and Bengal proper, 
including the whole of the Delta of the Ganges, together with 
Sambhalpur, Orissa, and Ganjam. 

V. Southern India comprised the whole of the Peninsula 
from Nlsik on the west and Ganjam on the east, to Cape 
Kumkri (Comorin) on the south, including the modem districts 
of BerAr and TeliogAna, Mahirftshtra and the Konkan, with 

1. If. Jnim** 'HtoMa Tlntiic*, IL S8. 

S. Paathiar, in Joam. AStatlqne^ Me#. 1839, p. 884. 
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the separate states of Haidarabad, Mysore, and Ij»vancor, 
or very nearly the whole of the peninsula to the south of the 
Narbadft and Mahftnadi rivers. 

Although the Chinese division of India into five great 
provinces is simpler than the well-known native arrangement 
of nine division, as describe by Vartha-Mihira and the 
Purfinas, yet there can be little doubt that they borrowed 
their system from the Hindus, who likened their native country 
to the lotuS'flower; the middle being Central India, and the 
eight surrounding petals being the other divisions, which 
were named after the eight chief points of the compass.^ In 
the Chinese arrangement, the middle and the four primary 
divisions only are retained; and as this division is much 
simpler, and also more easily remembered, I will adopt it in 
the present description. 

At the time of Hwen Thsang*s visit, in the seventh century, 
India was divided into eighty^ kingdoms, each of which 
would appear to have had its separate ruler, although most 
of them were tributary to a few of the greater states. Thus, 
in Northern India, the districts of Kabul, Jalfllftbftd, Peshiwar, 
Ghasni, and Banu were ail subject to the ruler of Kapiaa, 
whose capital was most probably at Charikfir or, Alexandria 
ad Caucasum. In the Panjftb proper the hilly districts of 
Taxila, Singhkpura, Urasa, Punach, and Rajaori. were sul^ect 
to the Raja of Kashmr; while the whole of the plains, 
in c ludin g Multan and Shorkot, were dependent on the mltf 
of TAld, or Sangala, near Lahore. In Western India the 
Provinces were divided between the kings of Sindk, BaUUd, 
and Gfff^'era. In Central and Eastern India, the whole of 
the different states, from the famous dty of Sthflneswara to 

1. Wilwm't 'Viihaa Pariba*. ad^tad hy Hall, voL iL (b) U. c. 12 
p. 309; ■*tha totaS^ped aarkh.’* Ward's •Hiados*, L 0. and ii 449. 

3. 'Hionan Thaang U. 59. Tha test has *bavaaty"; bat the 
aoabar actually doMfibad is eighty^; from which, daductlaf Plmla 
and CaylcD, the traa number of Ungdoms Is eighty. 
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the mouth of the Ganges, and from the Himilaya mountains 
to the banks of the Narbad& and Mahinadi rivers, were subject 
to Harsha Varddhana. the great King of Kanoj. J&landhara. 
the most easterly district of the Panj&b. was also subject to 
him ; and it is liighly probable that the ruler of T^i. or the 
plains of the Panjib. must likewise have been a dependent 
of Kanoj. as we are informed by the Chinese pUgrim that 
Harsha Vagldhana advanced through his territory to the foot 
of the Kashmir hills, for the purpose of coercing the ruler of 
that country to deliver up to him a much-venerated tooth of 
Buddha. The Rajput king of Mahirishtra. in Southern India, 
was the only sovereign who had successfully resisted the armies 
of Kanoj. This statement of the Chinese pilgrim is corroborated 
by several inscriptions of the Chilukya princes of Mahirishtra. 
who make a proud boast of their ancestor’s discomfiture of 
the great king Harsha Varddhana.* This powerful prince was 
the paramount sovereign of thirty-six different States, com¬ 
prising nearly one-half of India in extent, and including ail its 
richest and most fertile provinces.* The substantial reality of 
his power may be gathered from the fact that no less than 
eighteen, or just one-half, of these tributary princes attended 
on their suzerain lord during his great religious procession'from 
Pfttaliputra to Kanoj. in A. D. 643. The extent of his dominions 
is clearly indicated by the names of the /countries against which 
he directed his latest campaigns, namely, Kashmir in the north¬ 
west. Mahirishtra in the south-west, and Ganjam in the south¬ 
east.* Within these boundaries he was the parapiount ruler 
of the continent of India during the first half of the seventh 
century of the Christian era. 

The dominion of Southern India was nearly equally divided 
between the nine rulers of the following states :~Mahirishtra 
and Kosala, in the north; Kalinga. Andhra. Konkana. and 

1. See copper-plate inscriptioiis in Jonrn. Bombay Asiat. Soc. ii. 
5. and lii. p. 207. 

2. Julien'e *Hioaen Thsang.’ Kashmir, i. 251; IfaliarSMitra. iii. 150 : 
Ganjam, i. 220, 236. 
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Dhanakakata, in the centre; and Jorya, Drivida, and Mila- 
kuta. in the south. These complete the round number of 
eighty kingdoms into which India was divided in the seventh 
century of our era. 


I. VORTHERN INDI^ 

The natural boundaries of India are the Himalaya 
mountains, the river Indus and the sea. But on the west, 
these limits have been so frequently overstepped by powerful 
kings that most authors, from the time of Alexander down to 
a very late period, have considered Eastern Aciana, or the 
greater part of Afghanistan, as forming a portion of the Indian 
continent. Thus Pliny* says that "most writers do not fix the 
Indus as the western boundarv (of India), but add to it the 
four satrapies of the Gedrosi, Arachotx. Arii, and Paropami- 
.«adc,~thus making the river Cophes its extrenoe boundary.*’ 
Strabo* also sa 3 rs that *'the Indians occupy (in part) some of 
the countries situated along the Indus, which formerly belonged 
to the Persians. Alexander deprived the ArianI of them, and 
established there settlements of his own. But Seleukus Nikator 
gave them to Sandrokottus, in consequence of a marriage 
contract, and received in return five hundred elephants." The 
prince here mentioned is the well>known Chandra Gupta 
Maurya, whose grandson Asoka dispatched missionaries to the 
most distant parts of his empire for the propagation of 
Buddhism. Alasadda, or Alexandria ad Caficasuin, the capital 
of the Yonat or Greek country, is recorded as one of these 
distant places; and as the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang 
notices several stupas in that ni^hbourhood as the work of 

1. Fliii. Hitt. Nat. vi. 23. ’’Etenim plariqua ab occideata ,noa 
Indo amaa daterminant, aed adjiciant quatuor tatrapias, Gadrotot, 
Arachotaa. Arioa. Paropamiaadaa, vltioio £aa Copheta iinvio.'* 

2. Gadgr., xv. 2,9. la aaothar plaea, xv. I. II, ha ttataa that at 
tha tiaia of the iavatioa ol Alexaadcr "tha ladus waa the boaadaryol 
India aad of Arlaaa, .aitnatad towards tha vast, and in tha possession of 
tha Panlaai^ for aftmmris tha Indians oecapiad a argar portion of 
Ariana, which they had saoaivad from dio Maqsdooiana.'* 
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Afoka, we have the most satisfactory proofs of the Indian 
occupation of the Kabul valley in the third and fourth centuries 
before Christ. The completeness of this occupation is well 
shown by the use of the Indian language on the coins of the 
Bactrian Greeks and Indo*Scythians, down to A. D. 100, or 
perhaps even later; and although it is lost for the next two or 
three centuries, it again makes its appearance on the coins of 
the Abtefites, or White Huns, of the sixth century. In the 
following century, as we learn from the Chinese pilgrim, the 
long of Kapisa was a Kthatnyat or pure Hindu. During the 
whole of the tenth century the Kabul valley was held by a 
d3masty of Brahmans, whose power was not finally extinguished 
until towards the close of the reign of Mahmud Ghaznavi. 
Down to this time, therefore, it would appear that a great 
part of the population of eastern Afghanistan, including the 
whole of the Kabul valley, must have been of Indian descent, 
while the religion was pure Buddhism. During the rule of the 
Ghaznavis, whose late conversion to Muhammadanism had 
only added bigotry to their native ferocity, the persecution of 
idol-loving Buddhists was a pleasure as well as a duty. The 
idolaters were soon driven out, and with them the Indian 
element, which had subsisted for so many centuries in Eastern 
Ariana, finally disappeared 

NORTHERN INDIA. 

I. KAOFU, OR AFGHANISTAN. 

For several centuries, both before and after the Christian 
era, the provinces of Northern India beyond the Indus in which 
the Indian language and religion were predominant, included 
the whole of Afghanistan from Bamian and Kandahar on the 
west to the Bholftn Pass on the south. This large tract was 
then divided into ten^ separate states or districts, of which 
Kapisa was the chief. The tributary states were Kabul and 


1. M. Jalim's ‘Hionea Thwag,' i. 71. 
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Ghazni in the ipest» Laaghinand JaUllbld in the north, Swit 
and Pesh4war in the east, Bolor in the nortii-east, and Bann 
and Opokien in the south. The general name for the whole 
would appear to have been Kao-fu, which in the second century 
before Christ is described as being divided between the 
Parthians, the Indians, and the Sn or Sac« of Kipin, Accord¬ 
ing to this statement, the south-west district of 
would have belonged to the Parthians, the eastern districts of 
SwAt, Peshiwar, and Banu, to the Indians-, and the north¬ 
western districts of Kabul and Ghazni with LamghAn and 
JalAUbAd to the Sacs Scythians. Km/u has .usually been 
identified with Kabul on account of its similarity of name and 
correspondence of position y but .this can only be accepted as 
politically correct, by extending the boundaries of Kabul 
into Parthia^ on the west, and into India on the east. The 
KmJu of the Chinese would, therefore, have embraced the 
whole of modem Afghanistan. Etymologically, however, it 
seems quite possible that the two names may be the same, as 
KmoJu was the appellation of one of the five tribes of the Ywki 
orTochast. who are said to have given their own name to 
the town which they occnpiedi towards the end of the second 
century before Christ. This statement of the Chinese writers- 
is confirmed by the historians of Alexander, who notice the 
dty of Ortospana, without making any mention of Kabul. 
The latter name is first given by Ptolemy, who describes 
KtKma or Ortospmm as the capital of the Paropnmisadc. 

I conclude, therefore, that Ortospana was most probably the 
original metropolis of the country, which was supplanted by 
Alezandria during the Greek domination, and restored by the 
earlier Indo-Scythian prince* But it would appear to have 


1, Tkat Kaadshsr tbm bridegeS to Pnria is pe e ve d by toe Ima 
that tha ba|giiif.pel ef Beddbi. wbkb Hwsa Tbsaag (U. 106) wsatieae 
aabaviagbssa eeawva d frew GfiadhSca toPmia, still aaMsat Kaa- 
dabar, wbsie it was ssaa bp Sir H. RawUasee. Tbe essseval atost have 
eahsB plaes dariag tbe sfartb esalary, after the tf eaqaes t of GSadbSm by 
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again abandoned before the feventh- century, when the capital 
of Kapisene waa at OpiAn. 

1. EAPISENE, OR OPIAN. 

According to the Chinese pUgrim Kiapitke, or 
KapiserU, yw 4000 li, or about 666 miles in circuit. 
If this measurement be even approximately correct, the district 
must have included the whole of Kafiiistan, as well as two 
large valle 3 fs of Ghorband and Panjshir, as the last are together 
not more than 300 miles in circuit. Kiapishs is further des¬ 
cribed as being entirely surrounded by mountains ; to the 
north by snowy mountains, named Po4o-n-na, and by black 
hills on the other three sides. The name of Pdosma corres¬ 
ponds exactly with that of Mount Partsh or Aparasin of the 
*Zend Avesta/* and with the Paropamisus of the Greeks, which 
included the Indian Caucasus, or Hindu Kush. Hwen Thsang 
further states, that to the north-west of the capital there was 
a great snowy mountain, with a lake on its summit, distant 
only 500 /t, or about 33 miles. Hus is the Hindu Kush itself, 
which is about 35 miles to the north-west of Charikirand 
Opiln ; but I have not been able to trace any mention of the 
lake in the few imperfect notices that exist of this part of 
Afganistan. 

The district of Capuene is first mentioned by Pliny, who 
states that its ancient capital, named Capisa, was destroyed'by 
Cyrus. His copyist, Solinus mentions the same story, but calls the 
city Caphusa, which the Delphine editors have altered to Ctpists, 
Somewhat latAr, Ptolemy places the town of Kapisa amongst 
the Paropamisadae 2^ degrees to the north of Kabura or 
Kabul, which is nearly 2 degrees in excess of the truth. On 
leaving Bamian, in a. d. 630, the Chinese pilgrim travelled 
600 /», or about 100 miles, in an easterly direction over snowy 
mountains and blackhills (or the Koh-i-BftbA and PaghmAn 

1. *Zeiid Aveftttft.' iii. .165, Bonndehssh. **It is raid that AparaslB 
Is ^ great BMuatain, distiact from ElbarJ, It it called Ifoaat Faneh." 
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ranges) to the capital of Kin^ishfi or Kapiseoe. On his retnni 
from India, fonrteen years later, he reached Kiafish$ throogh 
Ghazni and Kabul, and left it in a north-east directicm by the 
Panjshir valley towards Anderib. These statements fix the 
position of the capital at or near OpUn. which is just 100 
miles to the east of Bamian by the route of the Hajiak Pass 
and Ghorband Valley, and on the direct route from Ghasni 
and Kabul to Anderftb. the same locality b. perhaps, even 
more decidedly indicated by the fact, that the Chinese pilgrim, 
on finally leaving the capital of Kapisene. was accompanied 
by the king as far as the town of Kiu-lu-^a-pang,. a distance 
of one yqjana, or about 7 miles to the north-east, from whence 
the road turned towards the north. This description agrees 
exactly with the direction of the route from Opi&nto the 
northern edge of the plain of Begr&m. which lies about 6 or 7 
miles to the E. N. £. of Charikir and OpiAn. Begr&m itself 
I would identify with the Kiu-lu-sa-pang or Karsawana of the 
Chinese pilgrim, the Karsana of Ptolemy, and the Cartana of 
Pliny. If the capital had then been at Begr&m itself, the 
king’s journey of seven miles to the north-east would have 
taken him over the united stream of the Panjshir and Ghorband 
rivers, and as this stream is difficult to cross, on account of 
its depth and rapidity, it is not likely that the king would 
have undertaken such a journey for the mere purpose of leave- 
taking. But by fixing the capital at Opi&n. and by identifying 
Begr&m with the Kiu4u-sa~pung of the Chinese pilgrim, all 
difficulties disappear. The king accompanied his honoured 
guest to the bank of the Panjshir river, where he took leave of 
him. and the pilgrim then crossed the stream, and proceeded on 
his journey to the north, as described in the account of bis life. 

From all the evidence above noted it would appear certain 
that the capital of KiapishCt or Kapisene^ in the seventh 
century, must have been situated either at or near OpUiu 
This place was visited by Hasson;* who describes it as "distin- 


1. <Tiav«li,* lii. 12S. 
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gnished by its huge artificial mounds, from which, at various 
times, copious antique treasures have been extracted.*' In 
another place* he notes that **it possesses many vestiges of 
antiquity; yet, as th^ are exclusively of a sepulchral or 
religious character, the site of the city, to which they refer, 
may rather be looked for at the actual village of Malik Hupi&n 
on the plain below, and near Charikftr." Masson writes the 
name Hupiftn, following the emperor Baber; but as it is 
entered in Walker's large map as Opiyin, after Lieutenant 
Leach, and is spelt Opian by Lieutenan,. Sturt, both of whom 
made regular surveys of the Koh-dftman, 1 adopt the unas¬ 
pirated reading, as it agrees better with the Greek forms of 
Opiai ann Opiant of Hekataras and Stephanus, and with the 
Latin form of Opianum of Pliny. As these names are initma- 
•tely connected with that of the Paropamisan Alexandria, it 
will dear the way to further investigation, if we first determine 
the most probablr site of this famous dty. 

The position of the city founded by Alexander at the foot 
oi the Indian Caucasus has long engaged the attention of 
scholars; but the want of a good map of the Kabul valley 
has been a serious obstade to their success, which was rendered 
almost insurmountable by their injudidous alterations of the 
only ancient texts that preserved the distinctive name of the 
Caucasian Alexandria. Thus Stephanus* describes it as being 
*09uanf Adta "vp *IvStk^ "in Opiane, near India,’* for 
which Sahnasius proposed to read Afuani. Again, Pliny* 
describes it as Alexandnam Opianes, which in the Leipsic and 
other editions is altered to Alexandri Oppidum. I bdieve, 
also, that the same distinctive name may be restored to a 
corrupt passage of Pliny, where he is speaking of this very 
part of the country. His words, as given by the Leipsic 
editor, and as quoted by Cellarius,* are **Cartana oppidum 

1. *Tnvda* m. IM. S. /aMMAtaundria. 

3. Hist. Nat, rl c. 17 Philamon Hdlaad calls it •the city d 
Aksaadria, ia OpIaaBss.** 4. Hist Nat, vL tS. 
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snbCaiicaso, quod postea Tetragonis dictum. Hccregioest 
ex adverse. Bactiianorum deinde enjus oppidum Alexandria, 
a conditore dictum.*' Both of the translators whose works 
I possess, namely Philemon Holland, a. d. 1601, and W. T. 
Riley, A. d. 18S5, agree in reading ex adverso Beudrumonm, 
This makes sense of the words as they stand, but it makes 
nonsense of the passage, as it refers the city of Alexandria 
to Bactria, a district which Pliny had folly described in a 
previous chapter. He is speaking of the country at the foot 
of the Caucasus or Paropamisus; and as he had already 
described the Bactrians as being **aversa montisf Paropamisi/' 
he now uses almost the same terms to describe the position 
of the district in which Cartana was situated; I would, there- 
fore, propose to read "hxc regio est ex adverso Bactriae’*; and as 
cujus cannot possibly refer to the Bactrians, 1 would begin 
the next sentence by changing the latter half of Bactrianorum 
in the text to Opiofum ; the passage would then stand thus, 
**Opiorum (regio) deinde, cujus oppidum Alexandria a conditore 
dictum,*'—**Next the Opii, whose city, Alexandria, was 
named after its founder.” But whether this emendation 
be accepted or not, it is quite dear from the other two 
passages, above quoted, that the city founded by Alexander 
at the foot of the Indian Caucasus was also named 
Opiane. This fact being established, I will now proceed 
to show that the position of Alexandria Opiane agrees as 
nearly as possible with the site of the present Opiln, near 
Chariklr. 

According to Pliny, the city of Alexandria, in Opianum, 
was situated at 50 Roman miles, or 45.96 English miles, 
from Ortospana, and at 237 Roman miles, or 217.8 
English miles, from Peucolaitis, or Pukkalaoti, which 
was a few miles to the north of Peshiwar. As the position 
of Ortospana will be discussed in my account of the next 
province, I will here only state that I have indentified it with 
theandent dty of Kabul and its dtadel, the Bala Hiaar. 
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Now Charikftr is 27 miles' to the north of Kabul, which 
differs by 19 miles from the measurement recorded by Pliny. 
But as immediately after the mention of this distance he adds 
that "in some copies different numbers are found/’* I am 
inclined to read **triginta millia/* or 30 miles, instead of 
"quinquaginta millia," which is found in the text. This 
would reducf^ the distance to 27| English miles, which exactly 
accords with the measurement between Kabul and Opiln. 
The distance between these places is not given by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang; but that between the capital of Kiapishe 
and Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo, or Purushapura, the modem Peshftwar, 
is stated at 600+]00+ 500«1200 It, or just 200 miles according 
to my estimate of 6 li to the English mile. The last distance 
of SOO li, between NagarahAra and PurushAwar, is certainly 
too short, as the earlier pilgrim. Fa Hian, in the beginning of 
the fifth century, makes it 16 y<yanas, or not less than 640 It, 
at40l» to theyo/aiM. This would increase the total distance 
to 1340 It, or 223 miles, which differs only by 5 miles from 
the statement of the Roman author. The actual road distance 
between CharikAr and JalAlAbAd has not been ascertained, but 
as it measures in a direct line on Walktt’s map about 10 miles 
more than the distance between Kabul and JalAlAbAd, which 
isllS miles, it may be estimated at 125 miles. This sum 
added to 103 miles, the length of road between JalAlAbAd 
and PesbAwar, makes the whole distance from CharikAr to 
Pe^Awar not less than 228 miles, which agrees very closely 
with the measurements recorded by the Roman and Chinese 
authors. 

Pliny further describes Alexandria as being situated sub 
ipso Caucaso,* *'at the very foot of Caucasus," which agrees 
exactly with the position of OpiAn, at the northern end of the 

1, Meaaaredby Ueatenaat Sturt with a peraaitiialatar. Mawon 
givei the MUM dieta ncu lor Begr^. Soe No. III. Map Aroia Sturt'o 
Survey. 

2. HM.Nat, vl. 21. ■*laqulbaiMaai exemplaribuo diverri aumeri 

lepert aatui .** S. Hiet. Mat, vL ■. St. 
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pitin of K<^ daman, or ''hill-foot/* The fame positum is noted 
Cortina, who places Alexandria in radicilmt mantis,* at the 
▼eiy base of the mountain. The place was chosen by Alexander 
on account of its favourable site at the rpioSop,* or parting of 
the **three roads'* leading to Bactria. These roads, which still 
remain unchanged, all separate at Opi&n, near Begrim. 

1. The north-east road, by the Panjshir valley, and 
over the Kh4wak Pass to Anderftb. 

2. The west road, by the Knshftn valley, and over the 
Hindu Kush Pass to Ghori. 

3. The south-west road, up the Ghorband valley, and 
over the Htjiyak Pass to Bamian. 

The first of these roads was followed by Alexander on his 
march into Bactrjana from the territory of the Paropamisadte. 
It was also taken by Timur on his invasion of India: and it 
was crossed by Lieutenant Wood on his return from'the sources 
of the Oxus. The second road must have been followed by 
Alexander on his xetum from Bactriana. as Strabo* specially 
mentions that he took **over the same mountains another and 
shorter road" than that by which he had advanced. It is 
certain that his return could not have been by the Bamian 
route, as that is the longest route of all; besides which, it turns 
the Hindu Kush, and does not cross it, as Alexander is stated 
to have done. This route was attempted by Dr. Lord and 
Lieutenant Wood late in the year, but they were driven back 
by the snow. The third road is the easiest and most frequented. 
It was taken by Janghes Khan after his capture of Bamian; 
it was followed by lloorcroft and Burnes on their adventurous 
jomneys to Balkh and Bokhara ; it was traversed by Lord and 
Wood alter their faSure at the Kushan Pass; and it was 
s ur veyed by Sturt in A.D. 1840. after it had been successfully 
crossed by a troop of horse artillery. 


1. VH Aim., Vil. 8. s. fitiu ka. sv. 8,8. A Gwgr., xv. 1.2S. 
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Alexandria is not found in Ptoieoi 3 r*s list of the towns of 
the Paropamisadz; but as his Niphtmia, which is placed dose 
to Kapisa, may with a very little alteration be read as OfMamim, 
I think that we may perhaps recognize the Greek capital under 
this slightly altered form. The name of OpiZn is certainly as 
old as the fifth century B.C., as Hekatcns places a people called 
Opiai to the west of the upper course of the Indus. There is» 
however, no trace of this name in the inscriptions of Darius, 
but we have instead a nation called ThaUgush^ who are the 
SaUagudai of Herodotus, and perhaps also the people of Si^- 
to-fa-la-su of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang.* This place 
was only 40 /», or about 7 miles, distance from the capital of 
Kiapishe, but unfortunately the direction is not stated. As, 
however, it is noted that there was a mountain named A runs 
at a distance of 5 miles to the south, it is almost certain that 
this city must have been on the famous site of Begrdm, from 
which the north end.of the Siah-koh, or Black Mountain, called 
CheM Dukhtaran, or the **Forty Daughters," lies almost due 
south at a distance of 5 or 6 miles. It is possible, also, that 
the name of Tatarangxar, which Masson gives to the south-west 
comer of the ruins of Begr&m, may be an altered form of the 
ancient Thaiagush or SaUagudai. But whether this be so or 
not, it is quite certain that tbe people dwelling on the upper 
branches of the Kabul river must be the Thataguth of Darius, 
and the SaUagudai of Herodotus, as all the other surrounding 
nations are mentioned in both authorities. 


The passage of Pliny describing the position of Alexandria 
is prefaced by a few words regarding the town of Cerleue, 
which, while they assign it a similar position at tbe loot of the 
Caucasus, seem also to refer it to the iqunediate vicb»ty of 

1. SipltoiilasM it protwbly the Saeihrtt S a p iam nka er SaU ma m , 
which SDight easily be changed to Thatagnah. 
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Alexander’s city. I quote the whole passage, with the 
correction which I have already proposed —**Cartana 
oppidum sub Caucaso, quod postea Tetragonis dictum. Haec 
regio est ex ad verso Bactriae. Opiorum ( regio ) deinde cujus 
oppidum Alexandria a conditore dictum.” "At the foot of 
the Caucasus stands the town of Cartana, which was afterwards 
called Tetragonis ( or the Square ). This district is opposite 
to Bactria. Next (to it) are the Opii, whose city of Alexandria 
was named after its founder.” Solinus makes no mention of 
Cartana, but Plotemy has a town jnamed Karsana, or Karnasa, 
which he places on the right bank of a nameless river that 
comes form the vicinity of Kapisa and Niphanda (or Opitn), 
and joins the river of Lochama, or Loh>garh, nearly opposite 
Nagara. This stream I take to be the united Panjshir and 
Ghbrband river, which joins the Lohgarh river about halfway 
between Kabul and JalalabM. This indentification is rendered 
nearly certain by the position assigned to the Lambake. or 
people of Lampaka or Lamghan, who are placed to the east of 
the nameless river, which cannot therefore be the Kunar river, 
as might otherwise have been inferred from its junction with 
the Lohgarh river opposite Nagara. 

This being the case, the Karsana of Ptolemy may ? t once 
be indentified with the Cartana of Pliny; and the .ew facts 
related by both authors may be combined to aid us in discover¬ 
ing its true position. According to Pliny, it was situated at 
the foot of the Caucasus, and not far from Alexandria ; whilst, 
according so Ptolemy, it was on the right bank of the Panjshir 
river. These date point to Bcgrim, which is situated on the 
right bank of the united Panjshir and Ghorband rivers, 
immediately at the foot of the Kohistan hills, and within 
6 miles of Opiin, or Alexandria Opiane. As 1 know of no other 
place that answers all these requirements, it seems most 
probable that Begrim must be the true locality. Parw&n and 
Kushftn are ancient places of some consequence in the neigh- 


1. Hitt. Nat., vi. 23. 
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bourhood of Opiftn ; but they are both on the left bank of the 
Ghorband river, while the first is probably the Baborana of 
Ptolemy, and the other his Kapisa. Begrftm also answers the 
description which Pliny gives of Cartana, as Tetragonis, or the 
"Square" for Masson, in his account of the ruins specially notices 
"some mounds of great magnitude, and accurately describing a 
square of considerable dimensions.*'^ 

If I amiright in identifying Begr4m with the Kiu-lusa-pang 
of the Chinese pilgrim, the true name of the place 
must have been Karsana, as written by Ptolemy, and not 
Cartana, as noted by Pliny. The same form of the name is 
also found on a rare coin of Eukratides, with the legend 
Karisiye nagara, or "city of Karisi,” which I have identified 
with the Kalasi of Buddhist chronicles, as the birthplace of 
Kaja Milindu. In another passage of the same chronicle,* 
Milindu is said to have been born at Alasanda, or Alexandria, 
the capital of the Yona, or Greek country, Kalasi must 
therefore have been either Alexandria itself or some place 
close to it. The latter conclusion agrees exactly with the 
position of Begrim, which is only a few miles to the east of 
Opian. Originally two distinct places, like Delhi and Shah 
Jahanabad, or London and Westminister, I suppose Opian and 
Karsana to have gradually approaclied each other as they in¬ 
creased in size, until at last they virtually became one large city. 
On the coins of the earlier Greek kings of Ariana,—Euthydemus, 
Demetrius, and Eukratides,—we find the monograms of both 
cities ; but after the time of Eukratides, that of Opaina 
disappears altogether, while that of Karsana is common to 
most of the later princes. The contemporary occurrence of 
these mint monograms proves that the two cities were existing 
at the same time; while the sudden disuse of the name of 
Opian may serve to show that, during the latter period of 

1. Travels/ iii. 155. For the position of Begram see No. III. Map. 

2. MilindU'Prasna, quoted by Hardy, in *Mannal of Bvddhitm,' pp» 
440. 516. 
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Greek occupation, the city of Alexandria had been temporarily 
supplanted by Karsana. 

The appellation of Begrim means, I believe, nothing more 
than '’the city” par exulUnctt as it is also applied to three 
other ancient sites in the immediate vicinity of great capitals, 
namely, Kabul, JalftUbId, and Peshiwar. Masson derives the 
appellation from the Turki ht or W, **chief/* and the 
Hindi gram, or city,—that is, the capital.^ But a more simple 
derivation would be from the Sanskrits, implying “certainty/* 
“ascertainment”, as in vijaya, victory, which is only an emphatic 
form of jaya with the prefix vi. Vigrama would therefore 
mean emphatically “the city”—that is, the capital ; and 
Bigram would be the Hindi form of the. name, just as Bijay is 
the spoken form of Vijaya. 

The plain of Begrim is bounded by the Panjshir and the 
Koh-diman rivers on the north and south; by the Mahig hir 
canal on the west; and on the east by the lands of Julgha, in 
the fork of the two rivers. Its length, from Bayftn, on the 
Mahighir cahaJ, to Julgha, is about 8 miles; and its breadth, 
from Kilah Buland to Yuz Bashi, is 4 miles. Over the whole 
of this space vast numbers of relics have been discovered, 
consisting of small images, coins, seals, beads, rings, arrow¬ 
heads, fragments of pottery, and other remains, which prove 
that this plain was once the site of a great city. According 
to the traditions of the people, Begrim was a Greek city, 
which was overwhelmed by some natural catastrophe.* Masson 
doubts the tradition, and infers from the vast number of Kufic 
coins found there, that the city must have existed for some 
centuries after the Muhammmadan invasion. 1 am inclined 
to think that Masson is right, and that the decline of the city 
was caused by the gradual desertion of the people, consequent 
on the transfer of the seat of government to Ghazni, after 
the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans. Coins of 

1. *Tisir«ls,* UL 165. 

J. Uamna, -Travels,* iiL 116. 
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the last Hindu Rajas of Kabul and of the first Muhammadan 
kings of Ghazni are found in great numbers; but the money 
of the later Ghaznavi princes is less plentiful, whilst of the 
succeeding Ghori dynasty only a few specimens of some of the 
earlier sovereigns have yet been discovered. From these plain 
facts, I infer that the city began gradually to decay after the 
Muhammadan conquest of Kabul by Sabuktugln, towards the 
end of the ^tenth century, and that it was finally deserted 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century. As the latter 
period corresponds with the date of Janghez Khan's invasion 
of these provinces, it is very possible, as Masson has already 
supposed, that Begrim may have been finally destroyed by 
that merciless barbarian. 

Other Cities Kapisene. 

I will close this account of Kapisene with some remarks 
on the few other cities of the same district that are mentioned 
by ancient authors. Pliny describes one city as **ad Caucasum 
Cadrusi, oppidum ab Alexandro conditum/* which is slightly 
altered by Solinus to "Cadrusia oppidum ab Alexandro Magno 
ad Caucasum constitutum est, ubi et Alexandria.*'' Both 
authors place the city close to the Caucasus, to which Solinus 
adds, that it was also near Alexandria. Following these two 
distinct indications, I am disposed to identify the city of 
Cadrusi with the old site of Koratas, which Masson discovered 
under the hills of Kohistan, 6 miles to the north-east of 
Begrftm, and on the north bank of the Panjshir river.* There 
are the usual remains of an old city, consisting of mounds 
covered with fragments of pottery, amongst which old coins 
are frequently found. There are also remains of masonry 
works about the hills, which the people call KSfir-kot, or the 
kftfir’s fort. The commentators have accused Solinus of 
misunderstanding Pliny, whose Cadrusi, they say, was the 
name of a people, and whose '^oppidum ab Ale-xandro conditum" 

1. PliQ. Hist. Nat., vi. 25. Solia. Wii, 2. *Travels,‘ iii. 166. 
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was the city of Alexandria.' But the passage was differently 
understood by Philemon Holland, who renders it thus.—**Upon 
the hill Caucasus standeth the town Caitusi, built likewise by 
the said Alexander." As a general rule, the Greeks would 
seem to have designated the various peoples whom they 
encountered by the names of their principal towns. Thus we 
have Kabura and the Kabolitx. Drepsa and the Drepsiani, 
Taxila and the Taxili. Kaspeira and the Kaspeiraei, from 
which I would infer, that there was most probably also a town 
named Cadrusia, whose inhabitants were called Cadrusi. 
This inference is strengthened by the correspondence, both in 
name and in position of the ruined mound of Kora C is, with 
the Cadrusi of Pliny. 

The names of other peoples and towns are recorded by 
Ptolemy; but few of them can now be indeatified, as we have 
nothing to guide us but the bare names. The Parsii, with 
their towns Parsia and Parsiana, I take to be the Pashais, 
or people of the Panjhir or Panjshir valley. The true name is 
probably Panchir, as the Arabs always write; for the Ind ian eh. 
The modern spelling of Panjshir adopted by Burnes, Leech, 
and others, appears to be only an attempt to give the Afghan 
pronunciation of ch as ts in PaiUsir. A town named Panjhir 
is mentioned by the early Arab geographers, and a mountain 
named Pasha'i was crossed by Ibn Batuta, on his way from 
Kunduz to Parwin.* 

Other tribes Aristophyli, a pure Greek name, and the 
if of whom nothing is known. The towns not ahead y 

noticed are Artoarta and Barzaura in the north, and Dra stoka 
and Naulibis in the south. The second of these may be 
Bazirak, a large town in the Panjshir valley, and the last 
may be Nillb of Ghorband. The third was most probably a 
town in one of the daras or valle 3 rs of the Koh-diman. 

1. Cellanai, iii, 22, p. 514, "qaod Soliniif pervartit.'' 

2. •Travels,* p. 98. 
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2. KOPHENE, OR KABUL. 

The district of Kabul is first mentioned by Ptolemy, who 
calls the people Kaboliice, and their capital Kaburat which was 
also named Orhspana, The latter name alone is found in 
Strabo and Pliny, with a record of its distance from the capital 
of Arachosia, as measured by Alexander’s surveyors, Diognetes 
and Baiton. In some copies of Pliny the name is written 
Orihospat9um, which, with a slight alteration to Orthosiana, as 
suggested ^by H. H. Wilson,' is most probably the Sanskrit 
UridhasiAana that is, the "high place,” or lofty city. The 
same name is also given to the Kabul district by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang. But I strongly suspect that there has 
been some accidental interchange of names between the province 
and its capital. On leaving Ghazni, the pilgrim travelled to 
the north for 500 li, or 83 miles, to Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-nat of 
which the capital was Hu~phi-na, Now by two different 
measured routes the distance between Ghazni and Kabul was 
found to be 81 and 88j miles*. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that Kabul must be the ^lace that was visited by the 
pilgrim. In another place the capital is said to be 700 li, or 
116 miles, from Bamian. which agrees very well with the mea¬ 
sured distance of 104 miles* between Bamian and Kabul, along 
the shortest route. 

The name of the capital, as given by the Chinese pilgrim, 
has been rendered by M. Vivien de St. Martin as Variasfhana, 
and identified with the district of the Wardak tribe, while the 
name of the province has been identified with Hupi4n or Opiin. 
But the Wardak valley, which receives its name from the 
Wardak tribe, lies on the upper course of the Logarh river, at 
some distance to the south of Kabul, and only 40 miles to the 
north of Ghazni, while HupiAn or OpiAn lies 27 miles to the 
north of Kabul, or more than 70 miles distant from Wardak. 

1. fAriuut Antiqiw,' p. 176. 

2. Thomtoo't <Gafetteer.* Appendix. 

3. Liratennnt Start, Engineers, by penMnbnlatar. 
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My own researches lead me to conclude that both names refer 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Kabul itself. 

Professor Lassen has already remarked that the name of 
Kipin, which is so frequently mentioned by other Chinese 
authorst is not once noticed by Hwen Thsang. Remusat first 
suggested that Kipin was the country on the Kophes or Kabul 
liver; and this suggestion has ever since been accepted 
by the unanimous consent of all writers on ancient India, 
by whom the district is now generally called Kophene. It is this 
form of the name of Kipin that I propose to identify with the 
Hu-phi-na of Hwen Thsang, as it seems to me scarcely possible 
that this once famous province can have remained altogether 
unnoticed by him, when we know that he must have passed 
through it and that the name was still in use for more than 
a century after his time. * 1 have already stated my suspicion that 
there has been some interchange of names between the province 
and its capital. This suspicion is strengthened when it is found 
that all difficulties are removed, and the most complete identi* 
fication obtained, by the simple interchange of the two names. 
Thus Hiihphi-na will represent Kophene, or Kipin, the country 
on the Kabul river, and Fo4i~shi-sa-tang-na, or Urddhastfiana, 
will represent OrtosianaM which, as we know from several classical 
authorities, was the actual capital of this province. I may 
remark that Huphina is a very exact Chinese transcript of 
Kopken, whereas it would be a very imperfect transcript of 
Hupian, as one syllable would be altogether unrepresented, and 
the simple p would be replaced by an aspirate. The correct 
transcript of Hupiin would be Hu-pi-yan-na. 

Mr. Vivien de St. Martin has objected* to the*name of 
Urddhasthana that it is a ''conjectural etymology without 
object.” I am, however, quite satisfied that this 

1. Lan«a. 'Points in th« History of the Greek Rings of Kabul,' 
p. 103. 

2. 'HJonen Thsang,’ ill. 416. 
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reading is the correct one, for the following reasons:—1st. 
The name of Ortospana is not confined to the Paropamisadae; 
but is found also in Karmania and in Persis. It could not. 
therefore, have had any reference to the Wardak tribe, but, 
must be a generic name descriptive of its situation, a require^* 
ment that is most satisfactorily fulfilled by UrddhasthS^, 
which means literally the “high place,'* and was most probably 
employed tb designate any hill fortress. 2nd. The variation 
in the reading of the name to Portospana confirms the 
descriptive meaning which I have given to it, as poriM 
signifies "high" in Pushtu, and was, no doubt, generally 
adopted by.the common people instead of the Sanskrit urddha. 

The position of Ortospana I would identify with Kabul 
itself, with its Bala Hisdr, or **high fort,*' which I take to be 
only a Persian translation of Ortospana. or Urddhastkana. It 
was the old capital of the country before the Macedonian 
conquest, and so late as the tenth century it was still believed 
**that a king was not properly qualified to govern until he 
had been inaugurated at Kabul." ^ Hekatsus also describes 
a "royal town" amongst the Opiai* but we have no data for 
determining either its name or its position. It seems most 
probable, however, that Kabul must be intended, as we know 
of no other place that could have held this position after the 
destruction of Kapisa by Cyrus; but in this case Kabul must 
have been included within the territories of the Opiai. 

It is strange that there is no mention of Kabul in the 
histories of Alexander, as he must certainly have passed 
through the town on his way from Arachosia to the site of 
Alexandria. I think, however, that it is most probably the town 
of Nikaia, which was Alexander's first march from his new city 
on his return from Bactria. Nikaia is described by Nonnus 
as a stone city, situated near a lake. It was also called 

1. Oaseley, ‘Oriental Geography/ p. 226; 

2. Stcph. Bys. in v. 

‘Qniat. *Ev Sc rci;^o$ BaOiX^o* 
ft. iypi radrou 'Oniat, dno rodrtav ifniniri *Jviw¥. 
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Astakia, after a nymph whom Bacchus had abused.^ The 
lake is a remarkable feature, which is peculiar in Northern 
India to Kabul and Kashmir. The city is also said to have 
been called or *Tndian-kilIcr/' on account of the 

victory which Bacchus had gained over the Indians on this 
spot. From this name I infer, that Nonnus had most probably 
heard of the popular meaning which is attributed to the name 
of Hindu-kush, or **HindU'killer." and that he adopted it at 
once as corroborative of the Indian conquests of Dionysius. 

The province is describea as being 2000 li, or 333 miles, 
in length from east to west, and 1000 li, or l'66 miles, in 
breadth from north to south. It is probable that this state¬ 
ment may refer to the former extent of the province, when 
its king was the paramount ruler of Western Afghanistan, 
including Ghazni and Kandahar, as the actual dimensions of 
the Kabul district are not more than one-half of the numbers 
here stated. Its extreme length, from the sources of the 
Helmand river to the Jagdalak Pass, is about 150 miles, and 
its extreme breadth, from Istalif to the sources of the Logarh 
river, is not more than 70 miles. 

The name of Kophes is as old as the time of the Vedas 
in which the Kubhd river is mentioned as an affluent of the 
Indus ; and as it is not an Arian word, I infer that the name 
must have been applied tp the Kabul river before the Arian 
occupation, or, at least, as early as b. c. 2500. In the classical 
writers we find the Khoes, Kophes, and Kkoaspes rivers, to the 


1. ‘Dionysiaca,* xvi, last three lines 

Kal nr6^iv etSAdiyya napd 

0e6s Ninauuf iirtiwfutv, oir(S 

*AarMtijs cVoAfdrtrc, iral fitrd 

The meaning of which appears to that "fiecchus built a stone city, 
named NiMaia, near a lake, which he also called Astakia, after the nymph, 
and InAophZn, in remembrance of his victory.’* 
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west of the Indus, and at the present day we have the Kunar, 
the Kuram, and the Gomal rivers to the west, and the Kunihar 
river to the east of the Indus, all of which are derived from 
the Scythian ku, **water/’ It is the guttural form of the 
Assyrian hu in Euphrates and Eulaeus, and of the Turki sm 
and the Tibetan chu, all of which mean water or river. The 
district of; Kophene must, therefore, have received its name 
from the river which flowed through it, like as Sindh from the 
Sindhu or Indus, Margiana from the Tiargus, Aria from the 
Arius, Arachosia from the Arachotus, and others. It is not 
mentioned by Alexander's historians, although the river 
Kophes is noticed by all of them. 

In Ptolemy's 'Geography’ the city of Kahura and the 
Kabolitce, with the towns of Arguda, or Argandi, and Locharna, 
or Logarh, are all located in the territories of the Paropami- 
sadse along the Kabul river. Higher up the stream he places 
the town of Bagarda, which corresponds exactly in position, 
and very closely in name with the valley of Wardak, AU 
the letters of the two names are the same; and as the mere 
transposition of the guttural to the end of the Greek name 
will make it absolutely identical with the modern name, there 
is strong evidence in favour of the reading of Bardaga instead 
Bagarda, According to Elphinstone,^ the Wardak tribe of 
Afghans occupy the greater part of the Logarh valley. This 
is confirmed by Masson,* who twice visited the district of 
Wardak; and by Vigne,* who crossed it on his way from 
Ghazni to Kabul. The only objection to this identification 
that occurs to me is, the possibility that Bagarda may be the 
Greek form of Vaekerda, which is the name given in the 
*Zend Avesta'to the seventh country that was successively 
occupied by the Arian race. From its position between 
Bactria, Aria, and Arachosia, on one side, and India on the 

1. •Xatral,'i. leo. 

2. Tiavtls,* U. 229. 

3. *Ghasal,* p. 140. 
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other, Koehereto has usually been identified with the province 
of Kabul. This, also, is the opinion of the Parsis themselves. 
Vaekereta is further said to be the seat or home of Dutkmk, 
which further tends to confirm its identification with Kabul, 
as the acknowledged country of ZohAk. If the Wariahshad 
ever been a ruling tribe, I should be disposed to infer that 
the name of Vaekereta might, probably, have been derived 
from them. But in our present total ignorance of their 
history, 1 think that it is sufficient to note the very great 
similarity of the two names. 

In the seventh century the king of Kophene was a Turk, 
and the language of the country was different from that of 
the people of Ghazni. Hwen Thsang mentions that the 
alphabet of Kapisene was that of the Turks, but that the 
language was not Turki. As the king, however, was an Indian, 
it may reasonably be inferred that the language was Ind ian. 
For a similar reason it may be conjectured that the language 
of Kophene was some dialect of Turki, because the king of 
the district was a Turk. 

3. ARACHOSIA OR GHAZNI 

The Chinese pilgrim places the country of Tsau-ku4a at 
500 ft, or 83 miles, to the south of Huphina, or Kophene, 
and to the north-west of Fatana, or Banu. The valley of the 
Lihmo4n-tu river, which is mentioned as producing assafostida, 
is readily identified with the Helmand by prefixing the syllable 
Ho to the Chinese transcript. The kingdom is said to have 
been 7000 ft, or 1166 miles, in circuit, which cannot be far 
from the truth, as it most probably included the whole of 
south-western Afghanistan with the exception of Kandahar, 
which at that time, from the story of the begging-pot of 
Buddha already noted, would appear to have belonged to 
Persia. 

This district possessed two capitals called Ho-d-na and 
Hthsa^. The first has been identified by JC. de St. Martin 
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with Gfuum, which is quite satisfactory; but his suggestion 
that the other may be connected with Hazara is, I think, very 
doubtful. Hazftra is the name of a district, and not of a 
town ; and its application to this part of the country is said 
by the people themselves not to be older than the time of 
Janghez Khan.^ I would, therefore, identify it with Gutar 
or Guzartsjfan, which is the chief town on the Helmand at the 
present day ; and with the Ozola of Ptolemy, which he {daces 
in the north-west of Arachosia, or in the very same position as 
Guzaristart, 

The name of Tsaukuta still remains to be explained. The 

indentifications just made show that it corresponds exactly 

with the Arachosia of classical writers, which is the AroMu^ 

and Rokhaj of the Arab geographers. The latter form is also 

found in Arrian’s 'Periplus of the Erythraean Sea’ as *Paxo^O(* 

It was, therefore, not unusual both before and after the time 

of Hwen Thsang to drop the intitial syllable of the name. 

The original form was the Sanskrit Saraswati, which in Zend 
• • 

became HaraqaiU, and in Greek 'A^ajc^xo's, all of which agree 
in the last two syllables with the Chinese Tsaukuia. The 
first Chinese syllable Tsau must, therefore, correspond with 
the Ra of the other forms. This change may, perhaps, be 
explained by a peculiarity of the Turki language, which 
frequently changes the letter r into soft z or sh, as the Turki 
words dengiz, “sea,” and okux, “ox,” are the same as the 
Hungarain Unger and okur,* On the Indo-Scythian coins, 
also, we find the Turki names of KanUhka, Uuvishka, and 
Kuiuina changed to Kanerke, Hooerke, and Korano in Greek. 
It seems possible, therefore, that the initial syllable Tsan 
of the Chinese transcript may be only the peculiar Turki 
pronunciation of the Indian Ra, which would naturally have 
come into use with the occupation of the country by the 
Turki of Tochaii, about the banning of the Christian era. 

1. *AyiaAklMri,’lLlSS. 

i. Frichud, ‘Phyrical History of HaaMad.* iv. 403. 
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In the seventh century the king of Ghazni, who was a 
Buddhist, was descended from a long line of ancestors. Both 
the alphabet and the language of the people are said to have 
been diff^ent from those of other countries; and as Hwen 
Thsang was acquainted with both the Indian and Turki 
languages, I infer that the speech of the people of Ghazni was 
most probably Pushtu. If so, the people must have been 
Afghans ; but unfortunately, we have no other clue to guide 
us in settling this very interesting point, unless, indeed, the 
name of O^po-fnen, a place to the south-east of Ghazni, may 
be identified with Afghdn, a point which will be discussed 
hereafter. 

Of Guzaristin, on the Helmand, 1 am not able to give 
any further information, as that part of the country has not 
yet been visited by any European. Ghazni itself is too well 
known to require any particular description, but I may note 
that it must have been in a very flourishing condition in the 
seventh century, as Hwen Thsang estimates its circuit at 
30 /i, er 5 miles. At the present day the circuit of the walled 
town is not more than one mile and a quarter. Vigne calls it an 
irregular pentagon, with sides varying from 200 to 400 yards 
in length, strengthened by numerous towers. He adds, ^ that. 
*'the Afghans boast much of the strength of the walls and 
fortifications of Ghazni." But Ghazni has always been famous 
in the East as a place of strength and security ; and for this 
very reason it received its name of Gaza, and old Persian 
term for a "treasury.** It is described in some crabbed lines 
of the 'Dionysiaca* of Nonnus, who lived about A. d. 500, and 
also in Che 'Bassarica* of Dionysius, who lived not later than 
A. D. 000. Both of them refer pointedly to its impregnability. 
Dionysins calls it— 

Aoriptkw fij$oc 0 s, JcoS i}rp, 

*'As aim ia war at if *twat auide of faraat,** 


1. Ghaai* 122. 
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and Nonnus says/ **They fortified, with a net4ike 
endosure of interlacing works, Gasos, on immovable 
bulwark of Ares, and never has any armed enemy breached 
its compact foundations.** These early notices of this famous 
place suggest the possibility that Gaxaka of Ptolemy may have 
been misplaced amongst the Paropamisadae to the north of 
Kabul, instead of to the south of it. But as Stephanus of 
Byzantium, who quotes the *Bassaiica' of Dionysius as his 
authority for this Indian town, noht 'Mihn, takes no notice 
of the Indian Gazaka, I conclude that he must have looked 
upon it as a different place. 

4. LAMGHAK. 

The district of Lau-^o, or Lamghfln, is noted by Hwen 
Thsang as being 600 hi, or just 100 miles, to the east of Kapi- 
sene. He describes the road as a succession of hills and valleys, 
some of the hills being of great height. This description agrees 
with all the recent accounts of the route along the northern 
bank of the river from Opi&n to Lamghftn. The bearing and 
distance also coincide so exactly with the position of Lamghin 
that there can be no doubt of the identity of the two districts. 
Ptolemy, also, places a people called Lambata in the very same 
position. From a comparison of this term with the modem 
appellation of Lamghin, it seems probable that the original 
form of the name was the Sanskrit Lampaka, I would, there¬ 
fore, correct Ptolemy's Lambatas to Lambaga, by the slight 
change of T for T. The modem name is only an abbreviation of 
Lampaka, fonned by the elision of the labial. It is also called 
Laghmia by the simple transposition of the middle consonants, 

1. *Dionysiaca,' zxvi. 30 :— 

irat oi kwotpxii kvhXu 

FAZON invpywaavTO Xivo-nXittrowi Bofiaiot^, 

Apmz axXtvis itaX etnrorc Si;£or dp^p 

XaX$t6» c’xwi' iHithbaTotai $tpt$Xots. 
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vhich is E commoii practice m the East. The credulous 
Muhammadans derive the name from the patriarch 
whose tomb they affirm still exists in LamghAn. It is noticed 
by Babar and by Abul Fazl. 

The district is described by Hwen Thsang as being only 
1000 Ht or 166 miles, in circuit, with snowy mountains on the 
north, and black hills on the other three sides. From this 
account it is dear that Lan-po corresponds exactly with the 
present Lamghftn, which is only a small tract of country, lying 
along the northern bank of the Kabul river, bounded on the 
west and east by the Alingar and Kunar rivers, and on the 
north by the snowy mountains. This small tract is very nearly 
a square of 40 miles on each side, or 160 miles in circuit. It 
had formerly been a separate kingdom; but in the seventh 
century the royal family was extinct, and the district was a 
dependency of Kapisene. 

5. NAGARAHARA. OR JALAlJ^AD. 

From Lamgh&n the Chinese pilgrim proceeded for 100 it, 
or nearly 17 mUes, to the south-east, and, after crossing a 
large river, reached the district of Nagardhara, Both the 
bearing and distance point to the Nagara of Ptolemy, which 
was to the south of the Kabul river, and in the immediate 
vicinity of Jalftlibld. Hwen Thsang writes the name Na~Ku 
lo’-ho; but M. Julien^ has found the full transcript of the 
Sanskrit name in the annals of the Song dynasty, in 
which it is written Nang-go-lo-ho^lo, The Sanskrit name 
occurs in an inscription which was discovered by Major Kittoe 
in the ruined mound of Ghosrawa, in the district of Bih&r.* 
KagarahAra is said to be 600 U, or 100 miles, in length from 
east to west, and upwards of 250 li, or 42 miles, in breadth 
from north to south. The natural boundaries of the district 
are the Jagdalak Pass on the west, and the Khaibar Pass on 

1. *Hioam Thasag/ ii. 96. note. 

2. Jonni. Ariat. Soe. Baagsl, 1648, pp. 490. 491. 
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the east with the Kabul river to the north, and the Safei Koh, 
or snowy mountains, to the south. Within these lunitsthe 
direct measurements on the map are about 75 by 30 miles, 
which in actual road distance would be about the same as the 
numbers stated by Hwen Thsang. 

The position of the capital would appear to have been 
at Begrtm, about 2 miles to the west of JalAlAbM, and S or 6 
miles to the W. N. W. of Hidda, which by the general consent 
of every inquirer has been identified with the Hulo of the 
Chinese pilgrims. The town of Hilo was only 4 or S ft, or 
about three*quarteis of a mile, in circuit; but it was celebrated 
for its possession of the skull-bone of Buddha, which was 
deposited i^ a slupa, or solid round tower, and was only 
exhibited to pilgrims on payment of a piece of gold. Hidda 
is a small village, 5 miles to the south of Jaltlfibtd; but it is 
well known for its large collection of Buddhist stupas, tumuli, 
and caves, which were so successfully esqplored by Masson. 
The presence of these important Buddhist remains, in the 
very position indicated by the Chinese pilgrims, affords the 
most satisfactory proof of the identity of Hidda with their 
HUo. This is further confirmed by the absolute agreement 
of name, as Hi-lo is the closest approximation that could be 
made in Chinese syllables to the original Hira or Hida, The 
capital must, therefore, have been situated on the plain of 
Begiim, which is described by Masson^ as **literally covered 
with tumuli and mounds.'* **These,’' he adds, '*are truly 
sepulchral monuments; but^ with the topes, sanction the 
inference that a very considerable city existed here, or that 
it was a place of renown for sanctity. It may have been 
both.'* I think it is just possible that Hiiia may be only a 
transposition of Haddi, a bone, as the stupa of the skull-bone 
of Buddha is said in one passage* to have been in the town of 
Hilo, while in another passage it is located in the town of 
Fo^Hng-kxxhing, which is only a Chinese translation of 

1. •Travels.* ii. 164. 2. •Hiottan ThMog,' i. 77. 
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**Buddha's sknll-bone town.’* Daring the coarse of this 
disquisition 1 shall have to notice the frequent occurrence of 
short descriptive names of places which were famous in the 
history of Buddha. I am, therefore, led to think that 
the place which contained the skull-bone of Buddha 
would most probably have been known by the familiar name 
of Asthipura amongst the learned, and of Haddipura, or 
**Bone-town*’ amongst the common people. Similarly the 
skull-necklace of Siva is called simply the asihimUst or ’bone- 
necklace.’ 

Nagarahdra was long ago identified by Professor Lassen 
with the Nagara or Dionysopolis of Ptolemy, which was 
situated midway between Kabura and the Indus. The second 
name suggests the probability that it may be the same place 
as the Nysa of Arrian and Curtius. This fiame is perhaps 
also preserved in the Diuus or Dinuz of Abu Rih&n,^ as he 
places it about midway between Kabul and Parashiwar. 
According to the tradition of the people, the old city was 
called Ajdna,* in which I think it possible to recognize the 
Greek d/ov, as the river Yamuna or Jumna is rendered 
Diamuna by Ptolemy, and the Sanskrit yafnas or jamas, the 
south, is rendered Diamasa by Pliny.* It is, howevr , much 
more likely that Ajdna, by transposition of the vowels may 
be only a corrupt form of the Pali Ujjana, and Sanskrit 
UdySna, *'a garden,” as M. Vivien de St. Martin states that 
Udyanapura was an old name of Nagarah&ra.* If this identi¬ 
fication be correct the position of the capital must certainly 
have been at Begrim, as I have already suggested. The name 
of Dionysopolis was no doubt the most usual appellation during 
the whole period of Greek dominion, as one of the commonest 
mint-monograms on the coins of the Greek kings of Ariana 

1. Reinaud'i'Frabmenta/p. 114. 

3. Masson's 'Travels/ ii. 164. 

3. Hist. Nat., vi. c. 22. 

4. ‘Hionen Thaang.* iU. 30S. 
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forms the letters JION, which will not suit the name of waj 
Indian city recorded by ancient authors* save that of 
Dionysopolis. In the beginning of the fifth century it is 
called simply Na~kie or Nmgarat by Fa Hian* who adds that 
it was then an independent State governed by its own king. 
In A. D. 630* at the time of Hwen Thsang's visit* it was 
without a king; and subject to Kapisene. After this it most 
probably followed the fortunes of the sovereign State* and 
became successively a part ot the Brahman kingdom of Kabul 
and of the Mahommedan empire of Ghazni. 

6. GANDBARA, OR PARASHAWAR. 

The district of Gfndhfra is not mentioned by Alexander’s 
professed historians; but it is correctly described by Strabo* 
under the name of GandhariHs, as lying along the river Kophes* 
between the Choaspes and the Indus. In the same position 
Ptolemy places the Gandatce, whose country included both 
banks of the Kophes immediately above its junction with the 
Indus. This is the Kien-to-lo, or Gindhfra of all the Chinese 
pilgrims* who are unanimous in placing it to the west of the 
Indus. The capital* which they call Pu4u-sha-pulo or Parasha^ 
fmra is stated to be three or four days’ journey from the 
Indus* and near the south bank of a large river. This is an 
exact description of the position of P'ish&war* which down to 
the time of Akbar still bore its old name of Parashawar, under 
which form it is mentioned by Abul I'azl and Babar* and still 
earlier by Abu Rihfn and the Arab geographers of the tenth 
c^tury. According to Fa Hian* who calls it simply Fo4u-shs 
or ParosAa* the capital was 16 yojans, or about 112 miles* 
distant from Nagarahira. Hwen Thsang* however* makes the 
distance only 500 li, or 83 miles* which is certainly a mistake* 
as the measurement by perambulator between JaUl&bAd and 
Pesh&war is 103 miles, to which must be added 2 miles more for 
the position of Begrflm to the west of JalftUbftd. 

The actual boundaries of the district are not described* but 
Its size is given as 1000 li, or 166 miles* from east to west* and 
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800 /f, or 183 miles, from north to south. This is, peihips, 
nearly correct, as the extreme length, whether taken from 
the source of the Bara river to Torbda, or from the Kunar 
river to Torbela, is 120 miles, measured on the map direct, 
or about 150 miles by road. The extreme breadth, measured 
in the same way, from BAzUr, on the border of the Bunir 
hills, to the southern boundary of Kohdt, is 100 miles direct, 
or about 125 miles by road. The boundaries of GAndhira, 
as deduced from these measurements, may be described as 
LamghAn and JalilftbAd on the west, the hills* of SwAt and 
Bunir on the north, the Indus on the east, and the hills of 
KAlabAgh on the south. Within these limits stood several of 
the most renowned places of ancient India; some celebrated 
in the stirring history of Alexander’s exploits, and others 
fomous in the miraculous legends of Buddha, and in the 
subsequent history of Buddhism under the ' Indo-Scythian 
prince Kanishka. 

The only towns of the Gandarae named by Ptolemy are 
Naulibe, Embolima, and the capital called ProklaTs. All of 
these were to the north of the Kophes; and so also were Ora, 
Bazaria, and Aornos, which are mentioned by Aisxnader's 
historians. ParashAwar alone was to the south of the Kophes. 
Of Naulibe and Ora I am not able to offer any account, as 
they have not yet been identified. It is probable, however, 
that Naulibe is Nilab, an important town, which gave its 
name to the Indus river ; but if so, it is wrongly placed by 
Ptolemy, as NUab is to the south of the Kophes. The 
positions of the other towns I will now proceed to investigate, 
including with them some minor places visited by the Chinese 
pilgrims. 


Pttahkalavati or Ponkolaotls 


The ancient capital of GAndhAra w^s PushkaUamH, which 
is said to have been founded by Pushkara, the son of 
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Bhaxata, and the nephew of Rama. * Its antiquity is undoub¬ 
ted, as it was the capital of the province at the time of 
Alexander's expedition. The Greek name of Ptukelaotis, or 
PeueoliSis, was immediately derived from PukkahoU, which 
is the Pali, or spoken form of the Sanskrit PushkalvatL It 
is also called Peukelas by Arrian, and the people are named 
PeukM by Dionysius Periegetes, which are both close tran¬ 
scripts of the Pali Pukkala. The form of Proklafs, which is 
found in Arrian's 'Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,' and also 
in Ptolemy's 'Geography,* is perhaps only an attempt to give 
the Hindi name of Pokhar instead of the Sanskrit Pushkara. 

According to Arrian, Peukehis was a very large and 
populous city, seated not far from the river Indus.* It was 
the capital of a chief named Astes,* periiaps HasH, who was 
killed in the defence of one of his strongholds, after a siege 
of thirty days, by Hephaestion. Upon the death of Astes 
the city of Peukelaotis was delivered up to Alexander on his 
march towards the Indus. Its position is vaguely described 
by Strabo and Arrian as "near the Indus.*’ But the geographer 
Ptolemy is more exact, as he fixes it on the eastern bank of 
the river of Suastene, that is, the Panjkora or Svdlt river, 
which is the very locality indicated by Hwen Thsang. On 
leaving Parashflwar the Chinese pilgrim travelled towards the 
north-east for 100 l», or nearly 17 miles; and, crossing a great 
river, reached Pu-se-kia-lo-fa-ii, or Pushkalavatl The river 
here mentioned is the Kophes, or river of Kabul and the 
bearing and distance from PeshAwar point to the two large 
towns of Parang and Ch&rsada, which form part of the well- 
known HosJUnagar^t or "Eight Cities," that are seated close 
together on the eastern bank of the lower SwAt river. These 
towns are Tangi, Shirpao, Umrzai, Turangzai, UsmAnzai, Rajur, 
ChArsada, and Pairang. They extend over a distance of fifteen 
miles; but the last two are seated dose together in a bend 

1. WUaon't *VUuio Parana,' edited by Hall, b. iv. c.4. 

2. Arrian, 'Indka.* i. 3. Aiilaa, ‘Anabasis,' ie .22. 
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of the river and might originally have been portions of one 
laxge town. The fort of Hislr stands on a mound above the 
ruins of the old town of Hashtnagar, which General Court 
places on an island, nearly opposite Rajur.^ ‘'All the 
suburbs/' he says, **are scattered over with vast ruins."* 
The eight cities are shown in No IV Map. 

It seems to me not improbable that the modem name of 
Hashtnagar may be only a slight alteration of the old name 
of HasHnagara, or **city of Hasti," which might have been 
applied to the capital of Astes, the Prince of Peukelaotis. It 
was a common practice of the Greeks to call the Indian rulers 
by the names of their cities, as Taxiles, Assakanus, and pthers. 
It was also a prevailing custom amongst Indian princes to 
designate any additions or alterations made to their capitals 
by their own names. Of this last custom we have a notable 
instance in the famous city of Delhi; which, besides its 
ancient appellations of Jndraprastha and DiUi, was also known 
by the names of its successive aggrandizers as Kot-Pithora, 
Kila-Alai, Tnghlak&b&d, FimzAbftd, and ShahjahAnAbAd. 
It is true that the people themselves refer the name of 
Hashtnagar to the "eight towns'* which are now seated close 
together along the lower course of the SwAt river; but it 
seems to me very probable that in this case the wish was. 
father to the thought, and that the original name, of Hastinagar, 
or whatever it may have been, was slightly twisted to 
Hashtnagar, to give it a plausible meaning amongst a 
Persianized Muhammadan population, to whom the Sanskrit 
Hastinagara was unintelligible. To the same causes I would 
attribute the slight change made in th^ name of NagarMra, 
which the people now call Nang-iti/Ar,* or the 
*'Nine Streams." 

|. Joonis Aiiat. Soc. Bengal, 1836. p* 479. 2. Ibid., 1836, p. 884. 

1. Baber'a *ilefiioin.'p. 141 —Wood's Jonmey to the Sonroe of the 
Oxue.' P. 167.—Maegregor's ‘Geography of Jalalabad,* la Jonrn. Aiiat. 
Soc. Bengal, id. 117, and adii. 867. 
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In later times Pushkalavati was famous for a large 
or solid tower, which was erected on the spot where Buddha 
was said to have made an alms-ofifering of his eyes. In the 
period of Hwen Thsang*s visit, it was asserted that the 
**eyes gift*' had been made one thousand different times, in as 
many previous existences : but only a single gift is mentioned 
by the two earlier pilgrims, Fa-Hian in the fifth century, and 
Sung-Yun in the sixth century. 

Varusha, or Palodlierl. 

Hwen Thsang next visited a town called Po4u^sha, which, 
I think, may be identified with Paloikari, or the village of 
Path widch is situated on a iherit or "mound of mins," the 
remains of some early town. To the north-east of the town, 
at 20 li, or 31/3 miles, rose the hill of Dantaloka. with a cave, 
in which Prince Sudftna and his wife had taken refuge. The 
position of Palodkerh which is the Pelliy of General Court, 
agrees with Hwen Thsang's distance of about 40 miles from 
Pushkalavati;^ and this identification is supported by the 
existence of the great cave of Kashmiri* Ghar, in the hill to the 
east-north-east, and within 3 or 4 miles of Palodheri. Mount 
DatUalok I take to be the Montes Dadali, of Justin,* as in the 
spoken dialects the nasal of the word danta is assimilated with 
the following letter, which thus becomes doubled, as in the 
well-known datton, a "tooth-brash,*’ or twig used for cleaning 
the teeth. 


Utakhanda or Ohiod or Embolima 

From Polusha Hwen Thsang travelled 200 /«, or 33 miles, 
to the south-east to U-io-kia-han-eha, which M. Julien 
transcribes as Udakhanda, and M. Vivien de St. Martin 
identifies with Ohind on the Indus. ^ The jnlgrim describes 
Udakhanda as having its south side renting on the river, which 

1. Sm No. IV. Map. 

8. xii. 7. 
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tallies exactly with the position of Ohind, on the north bank 
of the Indus, about IS miles above Attok. General Court 
and Bumes call this place ffund, and so does Ifr. Loewenthat, 
who styles Ohinda, mistaken pronunciation. But the name 
was written Waihand or Oaihand, by Abu Rihdn in a. d. 
1030, and Ohindhy Mirza Mogal Beg in 1790. To my ear 
the name sounded something like Wakand, and this would 
appear to have been the pronunciation which Rasbid*ud«din 
obtained in a. d. 1310, as he names the place Wdiand,^ 
According to all these authors Waihand was the capital of 
GAndhAra, and Rashid-ud*din adds that the Moguls called it 
Kafajing, The only native writer who uses the abbreviated 
form of the name is Nizam-ud*din, who in his *TabakAt-i. 
Akbari* says that Mahmud besieged Jaipal in the fort of 
Hind in A. D. 1002, But This place is differently named by 
Ferishta, who calls it the fort of Bithanda, In this last 
name we have a very near approach to the old form of 
Vtahhanda, which is given by Hwen Thsang. From all these 
examples, I infer that the original name of Vtahhanda, or 
Ut-hkand, was first softened to Uthand or Bithanda, and 
then shortened to Uhand or Ohind.. The other form of 
Wehand I look upon as a simple misreading of Uthand, as 
the two words only differ in the position of the diacritical 
points of the second letter. General James Abbott, in this 
'Gradus ad Aornon,* calls the place Oond, and says that it 
was formerly called Oora, from which he thinks it probable 
that it may be identified with the Ora, Opa, of Alexander’s 
historians. 

I have entered into this long detail out of respect for the 
acknowledged learning of the late lamented Isidor Loewenthal. 
His opinion as to the name of Ohind was most probably, 
although quite unconsciously, biassed by his b^ef that 
Utakhanda was to be found in the modern Attak. But this 

1. There is a place of the eaeM 
Mooroolt epelle Om. 


aama on the tiM Jbelaw, wUeh 
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placets unfortunately on the wrong side of the Indus, bendet 
which its name, as far as I am aware, is not to be found in 
any author prior to the reign of Akbar. Abul Fazl calls the 
fort Attak-Baniras, and states that it was built in the reign 
of his Majesty. Baber never mentions the place, although 
he frequently speaks of Nil&b. Rashid-ud-din, however, states 
that the FarasbAwar river joins the Indus near Tankur, which 
most probably refers to the strong position of Khairabad. 
I have a suspicion that the name of Attak, the ‘‘forbidden,** 
may have been derived by Akbar from a mistaken reading of 
Tankur, with the Arabic article prefixed, as EUankur. The 
name of Banara^ was undoubtedly derived from Banar, the 
old namite of the district in which the fort is situated. The 
name of BanAr suggested BanAras, and as Kasi-Banares was the 
city which all Hindus would wish to visit, so we may guess 
that this. fact suggested to the playful mind of Akbar the 
exactly opposite idea of AUak Banaras, or the “forbidden** 
BanAras. which all good Hindus should avoid. Or the existence 
of Katak Banaras' (or Cuttack) in Orissa, on the extreme 
eastern limit of his kingdom, may have suggested an alteration 
of the existing names of Attak and BanAr to Aiiak-Baniras 
as an antithesis for the extreme west. 

WehoHd, or Uhand as I believe it should be written, was 
the capital of the Brahman kings of Kabul, whose dynasty 
was extinguished by Mahmud of Ghazni in A. D. 1026. 
Masudi, who visited India in a.d. 915, states that “the king 
£l-kandahar (or GAndhAra), who is one of the kings of Es-Sind 
ruling over this country, is called Jahaj*! this name is common 
to all sovereigns of that country.*** Now, Chock is the name 
of the great plain to the east of the Indus, immediately 
opposite to Ohind; and as the Plain of Bamor is said to have 

1. *Ayin Akbari,'ii 1A4, and Stirlioa'a *Oclna/ In BaagalAaiak. 
A aaaa rch a a , xv. 188. 

S. Sir Hanry RlUofa *Mnhammadaa Hbtoriaaa of Iadla,*L 87. le 
tha aaar adition by Profeaaor Dowsoo, i, AS, tha aaaM is altand to Hokof. 
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been named after Raja Baaar, it seems probable that the plain 

of Chach may have been named after the Brahman dynasty 
of Ohind. It is curious that Brahman dynasty of Sindh was 
also established by a Chach in a.d. 641; but it is still more 
remarkable that this date corresponds with the period of the 
expulsion of the Brahman dynasty from ChichUo, or Jajhoti, 
by the Chandels of Khajurft. I think, therefore, that there 
may have been some connection between these events, and 
that the expelled Jajhotiya Brahmans of Khajurft may have 
found their way to the Indus, where they succeeded in 
establishing themselves at first in Sindh and afterwards in 
Ohind and Kabul. 

In the time of Hwen Thsang the city was 20 li, or upwards 
of 3 miles, in circuit, and we may reasonably suppose that it 
must have increased in size during the sway of the Brahman 
dynasty. It would seem also to have been still a place 
of importance under the successors of Changiz Khan, 
as the Mogals had changed its name to Kirajing. But 
the building of Attak, and the permanent diversion of the 
high-road, must seriously have affected its prosperity, and its 
gradual decay since then has been hastened by the constant 
encroachments of the Indus, which has now carried away at 
least one-half of the old town.^ In the sands at the foot of the 
cliff, which are mixed with the dibris of the ruined houses, the 
gold-washers find numerous coins and trinkets, which offer the 
best evidence of the former prosperity of the city. In a few 
hours' washing I obtained a bronze buckle, apparently 
belonging to a bridle, a female neck ornament, several flat 
needles for applying antimony to the eyes, and a considerable 
number of coins of the Indo-Scythian and Brahman princes of 
Kabul. The continual discovery of Indo-Scythian coins is a 
sufficient proof that the city was already in existence at the 
beginning of the Christian era, which may perhaps induce us 


1. See No. IV. lisp for its posltioa. 
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to put some faith in the tradition, mentioned by Abul Feda, 
that Wehani, or Ohind, was one of the cities founded by 
Alexander the Great. 

After the surrender of Peukelaotis, Arrian^ rdates that 
Alexander captured other smdll towns on the river Kopbenes, 
and *'anived at last at EmhoUma, a city seated not far from 
the rock Aornos/’ where he left Kraterus to collect provisions, 
in case the siege should be protracted. Before he left Bazaria, 
Alexander, with his usual foresight, had despatched Hephestion 
and Pcrdikkas straight to the Indus with orders to '*prepare 
everything for throwing a bridge over the river.** Unfortu¬ 
nately. hot one of the historians has mentioned the name of the 
place where the bridge was made; but as the great depdt of 
provisions and other necessaries was formed at Embolima, 1 
conclude that the bridge must have been at the same place. 
General Abbott has fixed Embolima at Amh-Balima on the 
Indus, 8 miles to the east of Mahflban; and certainly if 
Mahiban was Aornos the identity of the other places would be 
incontestable. But as the identification of Mah&ban seems to me 
to be altogther untenable, 1 would suggest that Ohind or Ambar- 
Ohind is the most probable site of Embolima. Ambar is a 
village two miles to the north of Ohind, and it is in accordance 
with Indian custom to join the names of two neighbouring 
places together, as in tlie cose of AUak-Banaras, for the sake of 
distinction, as there is another Ohin on the Jhelam. It must 
be remembered, however, that Embciima or Ekbolima may be 
only a pure Greek name, descriptive of the position of the 
place, at the junction of the Kabul river with the Indus, where 
it is placed by Ptolemy. In this case the claim of Ohind 
would be even stronger than before. That the bridge over the 
Indus was at, or near, Embolima, seems almost certain from 
the statement of Curtius, that when Alexander had finished his 
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campaigii to the west of the Indus by the capture of Aomos, 
**he proceeded towards Ecbolima ;*** that is, as I conclude, to 
the place where his bridge had been prepared by Hepbcstion 
and PerdiUou, and where his provisions had been stored by 
Kraterus. I infer that the depdt of provisions must have been 
close to the bridge, because one guard would have sufficed for 
the security of both bridge and stores. 

Sai&nra, or Lalior. 

Hwen Thsang next visited So-khkhlo, or SAUtura, the 
birthplace of the celebrated grammarian PAnini which he says 
was 20 /t, or 3| miles, to the north-west of Ohind. In 
January, 1848, during a day's halt at the village of Ltkor, 
which is exactly four miles to the north-east of Ohind. I 
procured several Greek and Indo-Scythian coins, from which 
it may be inferred, with some certainty, that the place is at 
leasi as old as the time of PAnini himself, or about b. c. 350. 
I have, therefore, no hesitation in identifying SAlAtura with 
JjA/Of, The loss of the first syllable of the name is satis¬ 
factorily accounted for by the change of the palatal sibilant 
to the aspirate, according to the wdl-known usage of the 
people of western India, by idiom the Sindhu river was called 
Heniku and /mltft, and the people on its banks Hinim or 
Indians; SAlAtura would, therefore, have become HtUSimm 
and Afolwr, which might easily have been corrupted to Ltkor; 
or, as General Court writes the name, to T^tnor. 


In describing the countries to the west of the Indus I 
must say a few words on the much vexed question of the posi¬ 
tion of Aomos. In 1886 General Court wrote as follows**A8 
rdates to Aomos, it is probably the castle which was opposite 
Attak, and the vestiges of which we see upon the summit of 

I. Vit. Atnu, vUL IS.—»iade preciMit Belitilifl 
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the mountain. Its foundation is attributed to Raja 
In 1848 I suggested that the **vast hill fortress of RanugtA, 
situated immediately above the small village of Nogrim, about 
16 miles north by west from Ohind, corresponded in all 
essential particulars with the description of Aonios« as given 
by Arrian, Strabo, and Diodorus; excepting in its elevation, 
the height of Rhu-gai not being more than 1000 feet, which 
is, however, a very great elevation for so large a fortress."* In 
1864 General James Abbott took up the subject in a very full 
and elaborate article, in which the various authorities are 
ably and critically discussed. His conclusion is that the 
Mahaban hill is the most probable site of Aornos.* This 
opinion was^^ombated early in 1863 by Mr. Loewenthal, who 
again brought forward the claims of Raja Hodi's fort, opposite 
Attak, which had first been suggested by General Court.* 
Towards the end of the year General Abbott replied to 
Mr. Loewenthal's objections, and reiterated his conviction that 
"the Mttkaban is the Aomos of history," although he thinks 
that the question is still "open to discussion.*** 

In reopening this discussion, I believe that I am able to 
clear away some of the difficulties with which the subject has 
confessedly been obstructed by the vague and contradictory 
accounts of Alexander’s historians; but I can scarcdy venture 
to hope that my identification of Aomos will be recdved as 
satisfactory, when I am constrained to own that I am not 
perfectly satisfied with it myself. But if I do not succeed in 
convincing others. I feel that my failure will be riiared in 
common with two such able writers as General James Abbott' 
and the lamented missionary, Loewentlial. 

]. Jonm, Asiat. Soe. Bengal, 1830, p. 395. 

9. Ibid.. 1848, p. 103. 

3. ibid.. 1854, p. 309. 

4. Ibid.. 1863. p. 14. 

5. Ibid., 1863. p. 400. 
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I will begin with the name Aomos, which, though a Greek 
word, can hardly, as Mr. Loewenthal observes, be an invention 
of the Greeks. It must, therefore, be the transcription, either 
more or less altered, of some native name. Mr. Loewenthal 
thinks that it was derived from Baniras in its Sanskrit form of 
Varanasi, which a Greek of Alexander’s time could only have 
pronounced by prefixing a vowel. He would thus have got 
Avaranas or Aomos. But this is, perhaps, proving too much, 
as the final letter in Aomos is almost certainly the Greek 
termination, which need not, therefore, have formed part of 
the original native name. It is also suspicious that the literal 
transcription of the native name should form a pure Greek word. 
If Banaras or Varanasi was the original form of the name, 
then we ought to find another Ban&ras to the north of the 
Caucasus, as Arrian relates that after passinjg Drapsaka, or 
Andar&b, Alexander *'moved against Aomos and Baclra, the 
two chief cities of the Bactrians, which being immediately 
surrendered to him, he placed a garrison in the castle of 
Aomos. On comparing Arrian's names with Ptolemy’s map, 
it seems evident that his Bactra and Aomos are the same as 
Ptolemy’s Zariaspa and Bacira regia, and as the latter is placed 
in the country of the Varni, or Ooappoi, I conclude that the 
name Aornos, “Aopvoz, is only a natural and slight alteration 
of Ovap9oQ or Vamos, made by the followers of Alexander for 
the sake of obtaining a significant name in Greek. Similarly I 
would refer the second Aornos to Raja Vara, whose name is 
still attached to all the ruined strongholds between Hashtnagar. 
and Ohind. Thus the old hill fort and city of Takht-i-Bahoi, 
15 miles to the north-east of Hashtnagar, is said to have been 
the residence of Raja Vara. But his name is more particularly 
attached to the grand nill-fort of Rani-gat above Nogrim. 
Rani^gat, or the Qtteen*s rock, is a huge upright block on the 
north edge of the fort, on which Raja Vara's Rani is said to 
have seated herself daily. The fort itself is attributed to Raja 
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F«r«, and some ruins at the foot of the hill are called Raja 
Vma’s stables. Some people call him Raja but as they 
connect him with the story of the five P&ndus. I conclude that 
the name has been altered to suit the story. The position of 
the true Virat was in Matsya otMaxhtri^ to the south of Delhi: 
all others are spurious. I think, therefore, that the hill fort of 
Aorwos most probably derived its name from Raja Vara, and 
that the ruined fortress of Ranugat has a better claim to be 
identified with the Aornos of Alexander than either the Mahaban 
hill of General Abbott, or the castle of Raja Hodi proposed by 
General Court and Mr. Loewenthal. 

My chief objections to the Mahiban hill as the represen¬ 
tative of Aomos are the following :—1. It is a vast 
mountain of comparatively easy access, and of which no spur 
presents a very steep face towards the Indus. 2. The 
MahAban hill is not less than 50 miles in circuit, whereas 
Aomos was not more than 200 stadia, or about 22 miles, 
according to Arrian, or 100 stadia or 11 miles, according to 
Diodorus. 3. The Mahuvana hill was visited by Hwen 
Thsang in A. D. 630, and he describes it simply as a great 
mountain, which derived its name from the Mahavana 
monastery, in which Buddha had dwelt in a former existence 
under the name of Sarwada Raja^ That the monastery was 
on the top of the mountain we know from the subsequent state¬ 
ment, that he descended the mountain towards the north-west 
for about 30 or 40 U to the Masura Monastery. This place 
may, I believe, be indentified with the large village of Sura 
in the Chumla valley, which b just 10 miles to the north¬ 
west of the highest peak of Mah^an. If any fort had then 
existed on the top of the mountain, it is almost certain that 
the pilgrim would have mentioned its name, with his usual 
statement of its size, and of any special point of noteworthi¬ 
ness, such as its inaccessibility, etc. His total silence I look 
upon as decisive against the existence of any fort on the top 
of MahAban, whether occupied or in ruins. 

1. Jaliao’s 'Hionea Thsaag,* ii. 196. 
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Mr. Loewenthal's objection, based on the opinion of a 
high military authority, that the MahAban hill '^commands 
nothing." only shows how readily even a very learned man 
will accept an utterly false argument when it tells in his own 
favour. General Abbott has noticed thb subject in his reply 
to Mr. Loewenthal ; but some months previous to the publi¬ 
cation of his reply, I had already given a similar refutation 
to this objection, both in conversation with different friends 
and in writing to Mr. Loewenthal himself. It is objected that 
Mahiban ^'commands nothing I reply that it commands 
the very thing that the people of an invaded country wanted, 
it commands safety for those who seek its shelter. It is said 
to be **so much out of the wa/' that none would have sought 
it as a place of refuge, .and that Alexander would not have 
wasted time in its reduction, as it did not impede his passage 
to the Indus. ^ This objection supposes' that Alexander’s 
chief object was the passage of the Indus, whereas it is clear, 
both from his previous and subsequent career, that his 
invariable plan was never to leave an enemy behind him. 
For this he had given up the pursuit of Bessus, to conquer 
Aria. Drangiana. and Arachosia; for this he had spc.it two 
years in Sogdiana and Bactriana. until the death of Spita- 
menes left no enemy remaining : for this he now turned 
aside from the passage of the Indus to subdue the people 
who had refused their submission by taking refuge in Aomos ; 
and for this he afterwards recrossed the Hydraotes to attack 
Sangala. an isolated rock, which commanded nothing but the 
jangal around it. 

Mr. Loewenthal rests his arguments in favour of the 
castle of Raja Hodi being the Aornos of Alexander, chiefly 
on the great similarity of the name of Bandas, and partly on 
Sir Neville Chamberlain's opinion "that the hill above 
Khairabad is not only a most conspicuous point for friend and 
foe, but also one that must be taken before a passage of the 


1. Joim. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1M3. p. 17. 
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Indus at Attok would be attempted by an invading force.** 
The first argument has already been disposed of in my 
discussion on the name of Aomos. The second argument 
takes two things for granted ; first, that Alexander crossed 
the Indus at Attak, and, therefore, that he must have reduced 
the castle of Raja Hodi before he attempted the ■ passage of 
the river; and next, that the people of the country had thrown 
themselves into Aomos to oppose his passage. The latter was 
certainly not the case, as we a^ told by Arrian that the people 
of Bazaria, ‘‘distrusting their strength, fled out of the city in 
the dead of night, and betook themselves to a rock, called 
AornoSt for safety.*’ Here we see clearly that the people of 
Bazaria w^e desirous of avoiding instead of opposing 
Alexander ; from which we may infer that Aornos did not 
command that passage of the Indus which Alexander had 
chosen for his bridge of boats. But as all the accounts 
agree in placing the scene of Alexander’s campaign before 
crossing the Indus in the country to the north of the 
Kophes, or Kabul river, it appears quite certain that neither 
Aornos itself nor the bridge of boats could have been in the 
neighbourhood of Attak. For these reasons I conclude that 
the ruined castle of Raja Hodi cannot possibly be identified 
with the Aomos of Alexander. Indeed, its name alone seems 
sufficient to forbid the identification, as the people are 
unanimons in calling it Raja-Hodi’da-goyhi, or Hodigofht, an 
appellation which has not even one syllable in common 
with Aornos. 

After a careful consideration of all the points that have 
been just discussed, I am satisfied that we must look for 
Aom js in the direction of the hills somewhere in the north¬ 
east corner of the Yusufzai plain. It is there that the people 
still seek for refuge on the approach of an invader ; it is there 
only that we can expect to find a hill fort that will tally even 
approximately with the exaggerated descriptions of Alexander s 


1. Anabasis,’ iv. 28. 
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historians, and it is there also that we ought to look for 
Aornos, according to the almost unanimous opinion of all 
those who have studied the subject. 

The accounts of Alexander's historians are often vague 
and sometimes conflicting, but we are generally able to corrcet 
or explain the statements of one by those of the others. 
Where they agree, we can follow them with confidence, as it 
may be presumed that the original authors from whom they 
copied were not at variance. The last is fortunately the case 
with their accounts of Alexander's movements shortly before 
his approach to Aornos. According to Arrian, immediately 
after crossing the Gurseus river Alexander marched straight 
to Massaga, the capital of the Assakeni, and after its capture 
he dispatched Koinos against Bazaria. Curtius calls the river 
Choes, and makes Koinos proceed straight to Bazaria, whilst 
Alexander advanced against Mazaga, Arrtan then states 
that as Bazaria still held out, the king determined to march 
thither, but hearing that many Indian soldiers had thrown 
themselves into Ora, he changed his plan, and moved against 
that city, which was captured at the first assault. According 
to Curtius, the siege of Ora was entrusted to Polysperchon 
while the king himself took many small towns, whos in¬ 
habitants had sought refuge in Aornos. Arrian makes the 
people of Bizaria fly to Aornos for safety, but he agrees with 
Curtius in stating that the inhabitants of many of the 
neighbouring villages followed their example. From these 
accounts it is evident that Aornos was beyond Bazaria, and 
from the subsequent narratives of Arrian and Curtius, it is 
equally clear that Emholima was beyond Aornos, and on the 
Indus, where Ptolemy has placed it. Taking all these points 
into consideration, I believe that Bazaria, Aornos and 
Emholima may be best identified with Bazar. Rani-gat and 
Ohind.^ 

1. It would appear also from Arrian, iv. 28, that Aornos was only 
one day’s march from Emholima, which agrees with the distance of 
Ranigat from Ohind of 16 mles. See No. IV. Map. 
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Bomt is a large village situated on the bank of the 
Kaipan, or K^i-pani river, and quite close to the town of 
Rustam, which is built on a very extensive old mound 
attributed to the time of the Kafirs or Hindus. According 
to tradition, this was the site of the original town of Bazat. 
The position is an important one, as it stands just midway 
between the Swdt and Indus rivers, and has, therefore, been 
from time immemorial the entrepot of trade between the 
rich valley of Sw&t and the large towns on the Indus and 
Kabul rivers. Indeed, its name of Bazar, or *'Mart,*' is 
sufficient to show that is has always been a place of conse* 
quence. Judging, therefore, by the importance of the place 
alone, I shduld be induced to select Bazar as the most probable 
representative of Bazaria; but this probability is turned 
almost to certainty by its exact correspondence, both in name 
and in position, with the ancient town that was besieged by 
Alexander. This identification is much strengthened by the 
proximity of Mount Dantalok, which is most probably the 
same range of hills as the Montes Daedali of the Greeks. In 
the spoken dialects of the present day, as well as in the ancient 
Pali, the nasal of the word dap*a is assimilated with the 
following letter, which thus becomes doubled, as in datton, a 
"tooth brush,*' or twig used for cleanin'? the teeth. Hence the 
Greek Daidalos is a very fair rendering of the Pali Dattalok, 
The Badalian mountains are mentioned by Justin' as adjoining 
the kingdom of Queen Cleofis, or Cleophes, who, according to 
Curtius, was the mother (a inistake for wife) of Assacanus, king 
of Massaga. I have already identifird the cave of Prince 
Suiana in Mount Dantalok, as described by Hwen Thsang, with 
the great cave of Kashmiri-Ghar, which is just eight miles to 
the north-west of Bftz&r. The Dantalok range would, therefore, 
have been on the right-hand of the Greeks on their march over 
the hills from Massaga in the Sw&t valley to Bazaria. From 
all these concurring circumstances, I conclude that Bftzfir is 

1. Hitt. siL 7. *Tnde mootes Daedalot, rtgnaqvt Cleoftdit reginw petit." 
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almost certainly the same place as Alexander's Bazaiia, and 
that Ohind was Embolima, as have previously endeavoured to 
show. 

In proposing the ruined fortress of Rani-gai as the most 
probable representative of the famous Aomos, I must confess 
that the identification is incomplete. In 1848, I estimated the 
perpendicular height of R&nigat as about one thousand feet 
above the plain, and Mr. Loewenthal has since confirmed my 
estimate. But this height is so insignificant when compared 
with the 11 stadia, or 6674 feet of Arrian,* that I should hesi¬ 
tate to attempt the identification, did I not believe that tne 
height has been very much exaggerated. Philostratus* calls it 
15 stadia; and Diodorus* makes it even greater, or 16 stadia, 
equivalent to 9708 feet; but as he gives the circuit of the base 
at only 100 stadia, or just one-half of that of Arrian, I think it 
probable that his height may have been originally in the same 
proportion which we may obtain by simply reading 6 stadia 
instead of 16, or 3640 feet instead of 9708 feet. It is certain 
at least that one of the numbers of Diodorus must be erroneous, 
for as a circuit of 100 stadia, or 60,675 feet, would give a base 
diameter of 19,200 feet, or just twice the recorded height of 
9708 feet, the slope would have been exactly 45”, and the hill 
would have terminated in a mere point, instead of a large plat¬ 
form with arable land, as described by Arrian. Where the 
difference between the two authorities is so great, and the 
exaggeration so apparent, it is difficult to suggest any possible 
alteration that would reconcile the discrepant measurements, 
and at the same time bring them within the range of proba¬ 
bility. I believe, however, that we are quite safe not only in 
preferring the lesser numbers, but also in applying the altitude 
to the slant height instead of to the perpendicular height. 
But even with these lesser measurements, the Indian Aornos 
would still be twice the size, and more than twice the height of 


1. *AnabaMs.’ iv. 28. 

8. Vit. Appottonii, ii. 10. 
3. Hitt., zvii. 44. 
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the famous rock of Gibraltar, which is 7 miles in circuit at 
base, and only 1600 feet in heig;ht. 

I the similar case ot the great fortress of Gwalior, we find 
the usually accurate English traveller, William Finch, 
describing it as a castle situated on a steep craggy cliff, **6 kos 
in circuit, or, as some say, 11 kos** As Finch generally adopts 
the short imperial kos of mile, his estimate of the circuit 
of Gwalior will be 9 miles, or nearly twice the actual 
measurement of 5 miles, while the popular estimate will be 
nearly four times greater than the truth. It is possible, 
however, to reconcile these different numbers by supposing 
that the larger refers to the imperial kos, and the smaller to 
the greater kos of Akbar, which is just double the former. But 
in this case the estimate of the circuit of the fort of Gwalior 
would be from 14 to 15 miles, or just three times too great. 
Finch does not mention the height of Gwalior, but he notes 
that the “steep ascent'* to the castle of Newer was “rather 
more than a mile'* in length, which is just double the truth. 
Here the traveller was led to exaggerate the heignt by the 
mere steepness of the ascent. But in the case of Aornos, the 
Greeks had an additional motive for exaggeration in the natural 
wish to enhance their own glory. For this reason I would 
suggest, as a possible explanation of the discrepancy between 
the 16 stadia of Diodorus and the 11 stadia of Arrian, that 
the original authority of the former may have quadrupled or 
trebled the true measurement, while that of the latter only 
trebled or doubled it. Under this explanation the two 
numbers would become either 4 and stadia, or 5^ and 
stadia, or from 230Q to 3400 feet, Which might be accepted as a 
very probable measure of the slant height; similarly the circuit 
might be reduced to 50 stadia, which are equivalent to 5| miles 
or 30,300 feet, or rather more than the circuit of the road around 
■the base of the Gwalior hill. A slant height of 2300 feet, with a 
base of 1900 feet, would give a perpendicular height of 1250 
feet, or an ascent of 2 feet in every 3 feet. I do not propose this 
mode of reduction as a probable explanation of the discre- 
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pancies in the lecorded measurements, but I venture to suggest 
it only as a possible means of accounting for the evident 
exaggeration of the numbers in both of the authorities 

All the accounts of Aornos agree in describing it as a 
rocky hill of great height and steepness. Justin calls it 
saxwn mim asperitatis et dttitudinis, "an exceedingly rugged 
and lofty rock.*’^ Diodonis, Strabo, Arrian, Curtius, and 
Philostratus, all call it fetrat or a "rock fort.'* Its rocky 
ruggedness was, therefore, a special feature of Aornos. Accor¬ 
ding lo Arrian, it was "only accessible by one difficult path, 
cut out by hand, and it possessed a fine spring of pure water 
on the very summit, besides wood and sufficient arable soil 
for the cultivation of one thousand men.** The last expression 
is still in common use in India, under the form of ploughs of 
laud, and means simply as much land as one man can plough 
in a day. The same thing was expressed by the Greeks and 
Romans by yokes, each being as much as one yoke of oxen 
could plough in a single day. Now the smallest plough of land 
would not be less tlian 100 feet square, or 10,000 square feet, 
wliich w'ould give 10,000,000 square feet for 1000 men. This 
would show an area of 4000 feet in length by 2500 feet in 
breadth, or, making allowance for buildings, of one mile in 
length by half a mile in breadth, or 2 miles in length by a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, which is just the size of Gwalior. 
But if such a vast fortress as Gwalior had ever existed on the 
western frontier of India, it would certainly not have escaped 
the notice of the early Muhammadan conquerors, and it could 
scarcely have eluded the searching inquiries of General Court 
and General Abbott. I, therefore, look upon the thousand 
ploughs of land as another gross exaggeration of Alexander's 
followers for the sake of ministering to their master’s vanity. 
I accept the one difficult path of access and the spring of pure 
water, as two of the necessary possessions of a strong military 
post, but I unhesitatingly reject the 100 ploughs of arable 
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land, for if such an extensive tract as half a square mile of 
irrigable land had ever existed on the top of a hill in thb arid 
district, I cannot believe that such an important and valuable 
site ever would have been abandoned. 

In searching for a position that will answer the general 
description of Aomos, it is unfortunate that our range is 
limited to the few points which have been visited by Euro¬ 
peans. The claims of the Mahiban hill have already been 
discussed; and the only other possible positions that I know 
of are the following :— 

1. The ruined city of TahM-i-Bahai. 

2. The lofty isolated hill of K^amar 

3. The hill of Panjpir. 

4. The ruined fortress of Ranigat. 

The first of these places stands on an isolated hill, about 
halfway between B4zir and Hashtnagar; Mr. Loewenthal 
describes it as a barren hill of no great height, which forms 
three sides of a square, with the open side towards the north¬ 
west.^ By the trigonometrical survey maps. Takht-i-Bahai is 
only 1859 feet above the sea. or 650 feet above the Yusufzai 
plain. Mr. Loewenthal also describes the ascent as easy; and 
as the place is situated not less than 3S miles from the nearest 
point of the Indus, I think it may be rejected at once as not 
answering the description of lofty and difficult access, and as 
being too far from the probable position of Embohma. The 
position of the lofty isolated hill of Karamar, which is situated 
6 miles to the south of BirAr, and only 18 miles to the north¬ 
west of Ohind. added to its height, which is 3480 feet 
above^the sea, or 2280 feet above the Yusufzai plain, would 
give it a most prominent claim to notice if it possessed any 
remains of former occupation. But the Karamar hill is a mere 
bluff ridge, without ruins and witnout a name in the traditions 
of the people. The Panjpir hill is a similar but smaller ridge, 
which rises to the height of 2140 feet above the sea, or 940 feet 

1. Jonra. Atiat. Soc. Beogal, 1863, p. 2. 
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above the Ytisufzai plain. It is a mere sharp ridge crouned 
with a single building, which is now dedicated to the Panjpir, 
or five Great Saints of the Muhammadans, of whom the earliest 
is Baha'-ud-din Zakariya of Multan, commonly called Bahdwal 
Hakk. But the Hindus affirm that the place was originally 
dedicated to the Panch-Paudu, or Five Pandu brothers 
of the 'Mahfibh^ata.* 

The last probable position that I know of is the ruined 
fortress of Ramgat. I visited this place in January, 1848, and 
I had intended revisiting it during my tour in 1863, but the 
war on the Buner frontier most unfortunately prevented me 
from carrying out my intentions. I can, therefore, add but 
little to the information which I collected in 1848; but as tliat 
has not been made public, and as no one but Mr. Loewenthal 
would appear to have visited the place since then, my account 
will still possess all the advantage of novelty. 

Rimigat is situated on a lofty hill above the village of 
Nogram, which is just 12 miles to the south-east of Bdzir, and 
16 miles to the north of Ohind. Its position, therefore, is 
strongly in favour of its identification with Aornos. The hill 
itself is the last point of one of the long spurs of the Mah&ban 
range. Its base is rather more than two miles in length from 
north to south by about half a mile in width, but the top of 
the hill is not more than 1200 feet in length by 800 feet in 
breadth. In 1848, I estimated its height at 1000 feet ; 
but from the unanimous assertions of the people that it is 
higher than Panjpir, I think that it is probably not less 
than 1200 feet. The sides of the hill are covered with 
massive blocks of stone, which make it exceedingly rugged and 
inaccessible. There is only one road, cut in the rock, leading 
to the top, although there are two, if not more, rather difficult 
pathways. Tliis, we know, was also the case with Aornos, as 
Ptolemy succeeded in reaching the top by a *'rugged and 
dangerous path,* whilst Alexander himself attacked the place 

1. Anita, •Antbtait,* iv. 29. 
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by one regular path which was cut out by the hand.' Ramgol 
may be described as consisting of a castle, 500 feet long by 400 
feet broad, surrounded on aU sides except the east, where it 
springs op from the low spur of Mahftban, by a rocky ridge, 
which on the north side rises to an equal height. On all sides 
the castle rock is scarped; and on two sides it is separated 
from the surrounding ridge by deep ravines, that to the north 
being 100 feet deep, and that to the west from 60 to 150 feet. 
At the north-west angle of the castle two dykes have been 
thrown across the ravine, which would appear to have been 
intended to arrest the flow of water, and thus to form a great 
reservoir in the west hollow. In the north ravine, between the 
castle aiid the great isolated block called Ranigat, there are 
three square wells; and the north-east lower down, I thought 
that I could trace another dyke, which was most probably only 
the remains of part of the outer line of defences. The entire 
circuit of this outer line is about 4,500 feet, or somewhat less 
than a mile. 

The castle itself is thus described by Mr. Loewenthal*:— 
The summit of the hill offers a flat plateau of some size, which 
had been very strongly fortified by buildings all round the 
brow. These buildings are constructed of large blocks of stone 
(conglomerate found on the spot) neatly hewn, and carefully 
fitted, disposed with very great regularity, and laid in a cement 
of extraordinary excellence. Unavoidable interestices between 
large blocks are filled up by layers of thin small stone tablets, 
this latter practice being an invariable feature in all the so- 
called Kafir buildings which I have seen in the Trans-Indus 
country.*' To this description I may add that all the stone 
blocks are laid most carefully as headers and stretchers, that is 
alternately lengthwise and breadthwise, which gives a very 
pleasing and varied appearance to the massive walls. Ail the 
buildings are now much ruined, but the external walls are 
traceable nearly all round, and on the south and west sides are 


]. Joqm. Atiat. Soc. Bengal, 1863, p. 5. 
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still standing to a considerable height, and in very good order. 
The main entrance, which is at the south-west comer, is formed 
in the usual ancient manner by overlapping stones. The 
passage is not perpendicular to the face of the wall, but consi¬ 
derably inclined to the right for a short distance. It then 
turns to the left to a small chamber, and then again to the 
right till it reaches what must have been an open courtyard. 
The whole of this passage was originally roofed in by courses of 
stone with chamfered ends overlapping each other so as to form 
the two sides of a pointed arch, but the ends of the upper 
course of stones being left straight, the apex of the arch has 
the appearance of a rectangular cusp. This peculiarity was 
also noticed by Mr. Loewenthal, who says that '‘the arch would 
be pointed, but the centre line is taken up by a narrow rectan¬ 
gular groove." On the west face I observed a smaller passage 
of a similar kind, but it was so blocked up with rubbish that I 
was quite unable to trace its course. 

This central castle or citadel, with its open courtyard 
surrounded by costly buildings, I take to have been the palace 
of the king, with the usual temples for private worship. At 
the north end I traced a wide flight of steps leading down to a 
second plateau, which I presume to have been the outer court 
of the palace or citadel. The upper courtyard is 270 feet long 
and 100 feet broad; and the lower courtyard, including the 
steps, is just half the size, or 130 feet by lUO feet. These open 
areas were covered with broken statues of all sizes, and in all 
positions. Many of them were figures of Buddha the Teacher, 
either seated or standing; some were of Buddha the Ascetic, 
sitting under the holy Pipal tree; and a few reivesented M&yfl, 
the mother of Buddha, standing under the sM tree. But there 
were fragments of other figures, which apparently were not 
connected with religion, such as a life-size male figure in chain 
armour, a naked body of a man with the Macedonian cUamys, 
or short cloak, thrown over the shoulders and fastened in front 
in the usual manner, and a human breast partly covered with 
the chlamys and adorned with a necklace of which the clasps 
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are formed by two human-headed, winged, and four-footed 
animals, something like centaurs. All these figures are carved 
in a soft, dark-blue clay slate, which is easily worked with a 
knife. It is exceedingly brittle, and was therefore easily 
broken by the idol-hating Musalmans. But as the surface was 
capable of receiving a good polish, many of the fragments are 
still in very fine preservation. The best piece that I have seen 
was a head of Buddha, with the hair massed on the top of the 
head, and worked in a peculiar manner in wavy lines, instead 
of the usual formal curls. It was found at Jamdl Garhi, and is 
by far the best piece of Indian sclupture that I have seen. 
The calm repose of the finely chiselled features is not unworthy 
of Grecian art, but the striking beauty of the face is somewhat 
marred by the round projecting Indian chin. 

I have already noticed that the R&nigat hill is covered 
on all sides with massive blocks of stone, winch make the 
approach very rugged and difficult. Numbers of these stones 
are of very large size, and some of those on the top of 
the hill have been hollowed out to form cells. Mr. Loewenthal 
notices this as "one of the most marked features” amongst 
these remains. Many of the cells are quite plain inside, 
whilst others have the simple ornament of a niche or two. 
The most notable of these excavated blocks is on the ridge to 
the south of the castle. It is called Kairi~kar, or the "Grain 
Merchant’s house,” by the people ; but I observed nothing 
about the rock that would givo any clue to its original 
purpose, save the smallness of the entrance, which was 
certainly better suited for the cell of a monk than for the 
shop of a dealer. Mr. Loewenthal notices that "the vegetation 
on the hill is principally olive and myrtle" ; but in 1848 there 
was a considerable number of good-sized trees scattered over 
the summit. 

I do not insist upon the identification, but if vre admit 
that the accounts of the historians are very much exaggerated, 

I think that the ruins of Rftnigat tally much better with the 
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vague descriptions of Aornos that have cooie down to us* than 
any other position with which I am acquainted. In all essen¬ 
tial points, save that of size, the agreement is wonderfully 
close. Its position between Bizir and Ohind, or Bazaria and 
Embolima, ^ quite unobjectionable. Its attribution to Raja 
Vara renders it probable that the place may have been 
named after him, which would give a very near approach to 
the Aornos of the Greeks. Its great height, its ruggedness. 
and difficulty of access, its one path cut in the rock, its spring 
of water and level ground, and its deep ravine separating the 
outer works from the castle, are so many close and striking 
points of resemblance, that, were it not for the great difference 
in size, I should be very much disposed to accept the 
indentification as complete. But though in this point it 
does not come up to the boastful descriptions of the Greeks, 
yet we must not forget the opinion of Strabo that the capture 
of Aornos was exaggerated by Alexander’s flatterers. It must 
also be remembered that as the campaign against Assakanus 
took place "during the winer,”^ and the Macedonians entered 
Taxila **at the b^inning of spring,” the siege of Aornos must 
have been carried on during the very depth of winter, when 
the Mahaban hill, 7,471 feet above the sea, and every other 
bill of the same height, is usually covered with snow. It is 
almost certain, therefore, that even the lesser height of 11 
stadia, or 6,674 feet above the Yusufzai plain, equivalent to 
7,874 feet above the sea, must be grossly exaggerated. In 
this part of the country the snow falls annually as low as 
4,000 feet above the sea, or 2,800 above the Yusufzai plain, 
and as no snow is said to have fallen on Aornos although the 
Greeks mention that they saw snow during the winter, I think 
that their silence on this point is absolutely conclusive 
against the recorded height of Aornos, and therefore also 
against the claims of Mahiban, and of any other hill exceeding 
4,000 feet in height. All the ancient authorities agree in 
describing Aornos as a nvepa or ‘rock.* with rugged and precipi- 


1. Strabo, Geegr., xv. 1,17. 
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toils sides, and with only single path cut by hand. The 
Mahdban hill does not, therefore, fulfil any one condition of 
the ancient description. It is a huge mountain of comparatively 
easy access, and is more than twice the size of the most 
exaggerated estimate of Alexander's flatterers. Its name 
also has no resemblance to Aomos; whilst the traditions of 
Raja Vara, attached to Rilnigat, would seem to connect that 
place directly with Aornos. 

Parashawara, or Peshawar 

The great city now called Peshlwar is first mentioned by 
Fa-Hian, in A. D. 400, under the name of Fo-leu-sha.^ It is 
next noticed by Sung-Yun in A. D. 502, at which time the 
king of Gftndhira was at war with the king of Kipin, or 
Kophene, that is Kabul and Ghazni, and the surrounding 
districts. Sung-Yun does not name the city, but he calls it 
the capital, and his description of its great stupa of king 
Kia-HUsse-kia, or Kanishka, is quite sufficient to establish its 
identity.* At the period of Hwen Thsang's visit, in A. D. 630, 
the royal family had become extinct, and the kingdom of 
Gflndhara was a dependency of Kapisa or Kabul. But the 
capital which Hwen Thsang calls Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo, or 
Parashuwara, was still a great city of 40 li, or 6| miles, in 
extent.* It is next mentioned by Masudi and Abu Rihan, 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, under the name of 
Parashawar, and again by Baber, in the sixteenth century, 
it is always culled by the same name throughout his 
commentaries. Its present name we owe to Akbar, whose 
fondness for innovation led him to change the ancient 
Parashuwar, of which he did not know the meaning, to 
Peshawar, or the "frontier town." Abul Fazl gives both 


1. Beal'a translation of *Fah.Hian,' p. 34. 

2. Beal's translation of *Sung-Ynn,' p. 202. 

3. Jttliea's *Hionen Thsang,* ii. 104. 

4. *Ayin Akbari,' ii. 341. 
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The great object of veneration at Parash&war, in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, was the begging pot of 
Buddha, which has already been noticed. Another famous 
site was the holy Pipal tree, at 8 or 9 li, or 1} mile, to the 
south-east of the city. The tree was about 100 feet in height, 
with wide spreading branches, which, according to the 
tradition, had formerly given shade to Sakya Buddha when 
he predicted the future appearance of the great king Kanishka. 
The tree is not noticed by Fa*Hian, but it is mentioned by 
Sun-Yung as the Pho-thi, or Bodhi tree, whose '^branches 
spread out on all sides, and whose foliage shuts out the sight 
of the sky/* Beneath it there were four seated statues of the 
four previous Buddhas. Sung-Yun further states that the tree 
was planted by Kanishka over the spot where he had 
buried a copper vase containing the pearl tissue lattice of 
the great stupa, which he was afraid might be abstracted 
from the tope after his death. This same tree would appear 
to have been seen by the Emperor Baber in A. d. 1505. who 
describes it as the "stupendous tree'* of Begrim, which he 
"immediately rode out to see.'**^ It must then have been 
not less than 1500 years old, and as it is not mentioned in a. d. 
1594 by Abul Fazl.* in his account of the Gor-Katri at 
Peshawar, I conclude that it had previously disappeared 
through simple old age and decay. 

The enormous stupa of Kanishka, which stood close to 
the holy tree on its south side, is described by all the pilgrims. 
In A. D. 500 Fa-Hian says that it was about 400 feet high, 
and *'adomed with all manner of precious things,*' and that 
fame reported it as superior to all other topes in India. One 
hundred years later, Sung>Yun declares that *'amongst the 
topes of western countries this is the first/* Lastly, in A. D. 
630, Hwen Thsang describes it as upwards of 400 feet in 
height and 1| H, or just one quarter of a mile, in circumference. 

1. Ifemoin, translated by Leyden and Enkine.' p. 167. 

2. 'Ayin Akbart', U. 165. 
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It contained a laige quantity of the relics of Buddha. No 
remains of this great ^upa now exist. 

To the west of the stupa there was an old monastery* 
also built by Kanishka. which had become celebrated amongst 
the Buddhists through the fame of Arya-Parswikat Manorhiia, 
and Vasubandhu, three of the great leaders and teachers of 
Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian era. The 
towers and pavilions of the monastery were two stories in 
height, but the building was already much ruined at the time of 
Hwen Thsang's vbit. It was. however, inhabited by a small 
number of monks, who professed the *‘Lesser Vehicle** or 
exoteric doctrines of Buddhism. It was still flourishing as a 
place of Biiddhist education in the ninth or tenth century^ 
when Vira Deva of Magadha was sent to the "great Vih&ra 
of Kanishka where the best of teachers were to be found, and 
which was famous for the quietism of its frequenters.*' I 
believe that this great monastery was still existing in the 
times of Baber and Akbof under the name of Gor-Kotri, or the 
Baniya's house. 

The former says, “I had heard of the fame of Gurh-Katri, 
which is one of the holy places of the Jogis of the Hindus, who 
come from gaeat distances to cut off their hair and shave their 
beards at this Gurh-Katri.’* Abul Fad's account is still more 
brief. Speaking of Peshawur he says, *'here is a temple, called 
Gor~Katri, a place of religious resort, particularly for Jogis.” 
According to Erskine, the grand caravansarai of Peshawur 
was built on the site of the Gor-Katri, 

7. UDYANA OR SWAT. 

On leaving Utakhanda Hwen Thsang travelled about 600 li or 
100 miles, towards the north, to U-chaug-na or UdyafM, which 
was situated on the river Su-po-fa-m-tu ibt Subhavastu and 
Suvastu of Sanskrit, the Suastus of Arrian, and the or 


1. Jour. As. Soc. Bengal. 1849. L 494. 
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Suat river of the present day. It is called U ch^ug by the 
earlier pilgrims Fa<Hian and Sung-yun, which is a close 
transcript of Ujjana, the Pali form of Udyina. The country is 
described as highly irrigated and very fertile. This agrees 
with all the native accounts, according to which Swit is second 
only to the far-famed valley of Kashmir. Hwen Thsang 
makes it 5000 li, or 833 miles, in circuit, which must be very 
near the truth, if, as was most probably the case, it included 
all the tributaries of the Swit river. Udyana would thus have 
embraced the four modern district of Panjkora, Bij&war, 
Swit, and Bunir, which have a circuit of only 500 miles, if 
measured on the map direct, but cf not less than 800 miles by 
road measurement. Fa-Hian mentions Su-ho-to as a small 
district to the south of Udyina. This has generally been 
identified with the name of SwSt; but from its^ position to the 
south of Ddydna, and to the north of ParashSwar, it cannot 
have been the large valley of the SwSt river itself, but must 
have been limited te the smaller valley of Bunir. This is 
confirmed by the legend told by Fa-Hian of the hawk and 
pigeon ; in which Buddha, to save the pigeon, tears his own 
flesh and offers it to the hawk. The very same legend is related 
by Hwen Thsang, but he places the scene at the north-west 
foot of the Mahaban mountain, that is in the actual valley of 
Bunir. He adds that Buddha was then a king, named Shi-pu 
kia, or Sivika, which may, perhaps, be the true form of Fa- 
Hian's Suhoto, 

The capital of Udyina was called Mung-kie-li, or Mangola, 
which is probably the Mangora of Wilford’s surveyor, Moga] 
Beg, and the Manglora of General Court’s map. It was 16 or 
17 li, about 22 miles in circuit, and very populous. At 250 or 
260 li, about 42 miles, to the north east of the capital the 
pilgrim reached the source of the Subhavaslu river, in the 
fountain of the Niga king Apalala\ and at 754 li, or 125 miles, 
further in the same direction, after crossing a mountain range 
and ascending the Indus, he arrived at Tha4i>lo or Darel, 
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which had been the ancient capital of Udyflna. Dard is a 
valley on the 'right or western bank of Indus, now occupied 
by Darius, or Dards, from whom it received its name. It is 
called T(hli by Fa-Hian, who makes it a separate kingdom. 
The DIrds are now usually divided into three separate tribes, 
according to the dialects which they speak. Those who use 
the Arniya dialect occupy the north-western districts of Yasan 
and Chitral ; those who speak the Khajunah dialect occupy 
the north-east districts of Hunza and Nager and those who 
speak the Shinfl dialect occupy the valleys of Gilgit, Chil&s, 
DIreli, Kohli, and Pilas, along the banks of the Indus, In 
this district there was a celebrated wooden statue of the 
future Buddha Maitreya, which is mentioned by both of the 
pilgrims. According to Fa-Hian it was erected 300 years after 
the Nirvana of Buddha, or about B.c. 243. that is, in the reign 
of Asoka, when the Buddhist religion was actively dis¬ 
seminated over India by missionaries. Hwen Thsang describes 
the statue as 100 feet in height, and states that it was erected 
by Madhy^tika.^ The name and the date mutually support 
each other, a MadhyutUika, or Majjhima in Pali, was the name 
of the Buddhist teacher, who, after the assembly of the Third 
Synod in Asoka’s reign, was sent to spread the Buddhist faith 
in Kashmir and the whole Himavanta country.* This is most 
probably, the period alluded to by Hwen Thsang when Darel 
was the capital of UdySna. 

3. BOLOR OR BALTI 

From Dftrel Hwen Thsang. travelled 600 li, or 83 miles, 
over a mountain range, and up the valley of the Indus to 
Po4u4o or Bcior, This district was 4000 li, or 666 miles, in 
circuit; its greatest length being from east to west. It 

1. Julian's ‘Hicman Thsang,' ii. 168. Bnt he fixes the date at 
only 50 yeass after Buddha, for which we should most probably read 
2S0 years. 

2. Tumour’s ^llabawanso,* p. 71; sss also my *Bhilsa Topea* 
p. 120. 
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was surrounded by snowy mountains, and produced a large 
quantity of gold. This account of the route, compared with 
the bearing and distance, shows that Po-lu-lo must be the 
modern BaUi, or Little Tibet, which is undoubtedly correct, 
as the people of the neighbouring D&rdu districts on the Indus 
know Balti only by the name of Palolo.^ Balti also is still 
famous for its gold washings. The name, too, is an old one, 
as Ptolemy calls the people Bv\rat or Bylioe. Lastly, both 
in size and position Balti corresponds exactly with the account 
of the Chinese pilgrim, as the length of the province is along 
the course of the Indus from east to west for 150 miles, and 
the breadth about 80 miles from the mountains of Deoseh to 
the Karakoram range, or altogether 460 miles in circuit, as 
measured direct on the map, or about 600 miles by road 
measurement. 

9. FALANA, OR BAKU 

The name of Fa4a~na is mentioned only by Hwen Thsang, 
who places the country to the south-east of Ghazni, and at 
fifteen days’ journey to the south of Lamghan.* It was 4000 
/•', or 666 miles, in circuit, and was chiefly coinpo'^cd of 
mountains and forests. It was subject to Kapiser- and the 
language of the people had a slight resemblance to that of 
Central India. Form the bearing and distance, there is no 
doubt that Banu was the district visited by Hwen Thsant;, 
from which it may be inferred that its original name was 
Varana, or Barna. This is confirmed by Fa-Hian, who calls 
the country by the shorter vernacular name of Po-na, or 
Bana, which he reached in thirteen days from Nagar.ihara 
in going towards the south. Pona also is said to be three 
days’ journey to the west of the Indus, which completes the 
proof of its identity with Banu, or the lower half of the valley 
of the Kuram river. In the time of Fa-Hian the kingdom 

1. ‘Hiouen TbsaDg,’ ii. 150 ; and my 'Ladak,' p. 34. 

a. H. Th.. i. 265 
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uf Banu was limited to this small tract, as he makes the 
upper part of the Kuram valley a separate district, called Z.o>», 
or Roh.*^ But in the time of Hwen Thsang, when it had a 
circuit of more than 600 miles, its boundaries must have 
included the whole of the two large valleys of the Kuram 
and Gomal rivers, extending from the Safed Koh, or “Little 
Snowy Mountains" of Fa-Hian, to Sivastan on the south, and 
from the frontiers of Ghazni and Kandahar on the west to 
the Indus on the east. 

I think it not improbable that the full name of this 
district, Falana or Barana, may have some connection with 
that of the great division of the Ghilji tribe named Bur an, as 
the upper Valleys of both the Kuram and Gomal rivers, 
between Ghazni and the Sulimani mountains, are now occupied 
by the numerous clans of the Sulimani Khel, or eldest branch 
of the Burans. Iryuh, the elder son of Buran, and the father 
of Suliman, is said to have given his name to the district of 
Haryiih or Iryub, which is the upper valley of the Kuram river. 

M. Vivien de St. Martin* identifies Falana with VRneh, 
or Wanneh, or Elphinstone.® But Vana, or Wana, as the 
Afghans call it, is only a petty little tract with a small popu¬ 
lation, whereas Banu is one of the largest, richest, and most 
populous districts to the west of the Indus. Vana lies to the 
south-south-east, and Banu to the east-south-east of Ghazni, 
so that cither of them will tally very • /ell with the south-east 
direction noted by Hwen Thsang; but Vana is from 20 to 25 
days* journey to the south of LamghSn, while Banu is just 
15 days’ journey as noted by the pilgrim. As Fa-Hian’s 
notice of Banu dates as high as the beginning of the fifth 
century, I think that it may be idei'. .ified with the Banagara 
of Ptolemy, which he places in the ixtreme north of Indo- 
Scythia, and to the south-south-east of Nagara, or Jalilibad. 


1. fieal’B Translation, c. 14. p. 50. 

2. *Hiouea Thsang,' appendice iii. 

3. niphinstone's 'Kabul/ ii. ISO, 158. 
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A second town in the same direction, which he names 
Amdrapana, is probably Dratumd or Deraband, near Deri 
Ismail Khan. 

Hwen Thsang mentions a district on the western frontier 
of Falana, named Ki-kiang-na, the position of which has not 
yet been fixed. M. Vivien de St. Martin and Sir H. Elliot 
have identified it with the Kai/tanan, or Kitikn, of the Arab 
historians of Sindh/ but unfortunately the position of 
Kaitundn itself is still undetermined. It is, however, des¬ 
cribed as lying to the north or north-east of Kachh Gandiva, 
and as KikurngM was to the west of Fakma or Banu, it 
appears probable that the district intended must be somewhere 
in the vicinity of Pishin and KweUa ; and as Hwen Thsang 
describes it as situated in a valley under a high mountain, I 
am inclined to identify it with the valley of Pi^n itself; 
which lies between the Khoja Amr&n hills on the north, and 
the lofty Mount Takatu on the south. This position agrees 
with that of Kaikan, JUif given by Biladfiri,* who says that 
it formed part of Sindh in the direction ot Khorasan. This 
is furtho’ confirmed by the statement that Kaikan was on 
the road from Multan to Kabul, as the usual route between 
these ]daoes lies over the Sakhi Sarwar Pass in the SulunAni 
mountains^ and across the Pishin valley to Kandahar. A 
shorter, but mote difficult, route is by the valley of the Gomal 
river to Ghazni. But as the valley of the Gonial belonged to 
Falana, it follows that the district of Kikiangna most have 
been somewhere in the neighbourhood of Pishin: and as this 
valley is now inhabited by the tribe of Khakas, it is not 
improbable that the name of Kikan, or Knikan, may have 
been derived from them. 


1. *HloaMi Thieag.* ili. 188; Dowsoa's edttloa of Sir H. Bllioft 
'Mohaauiiadaa HlotorloBik* i. 881. 


2. Roiaand's'FrogaMBts Arabii. oto./p. 184. 
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10. OPOKIEN OR AFGHANISTAN ? 

0-po-kien is mentioned only once by Hwen Thsang in a 
brief paragraph, which places it between Falana and Ghazni, 
to the north-west of the former, and to the south-east of the 
latter. From this description it would appear to be the same 
as the Lo-i of Fa-Hian, and the Roh of the Indian historians. 
Perhaps the name of Opokien may have some connection with 
VorgUH or Verghin, which Wilford’s surveyor, Mogal Beg, 
places near the source of the Tunchi\ or Tochi branch of the 
Kuram river. In the map attached to Bumes's Travels by 
Arrowsmith the name is written Borghoon. I am, however, 
inclined to identify Opokien, or Avakan, as it is rendered by 
M. Julien, with the name of Afghan, as I find that the Chinese 
syllable kien represents ghan in the word Ghanta. From the 
cursory notice of the district by Hwen Thsang, I infer that it 
must have formed part of the provinces of Falana. It was 
certainly a part of the mountainous district called Roh by Abul 
Fazl and Ferishta, ^ or south-eastern Afghanistan, which would 
appear to have been one of the original seats of the Afghan 
people. Major Raverty* describes Roh as '*the mountainous 
district of Afghanistan and part of Biluchistan,*' or *'the 
country between Ghazni and Kandahar and the Indus.’* The 
people of this province arc called RohUas, or Rohila Afghans, 
to distinguish them from other Afghans, such as the Ghori 
Afghans of Ghor, between Balkh and Merv. There is, however, 
a slight chronological difficulty about this identification, as the 
Afghans of Khilji, Ghor, and Kabul are stated by Ferishta to 
have subdued the province of Roh so late as a.h. 63, or a.d. 
682, that is about thirty years later than the period of Hwen 
Thsang’s visit. But 1 think that there are good grounds for 
doubting the accuracy of this statement, as Hwen Thsang 
describes the language of Falana as having but little resem¬ 
blance to that of Central India. The inhabitants of Roh could 
not, therefore, have been Indians; and if not Indians, they 


1. Brigga's 'Ferialita,* i. p. 8. 

2. Pushtu Dictionary, in 
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must almost certainly have been Afghans. Ferishta^ begins his 
account by saying that the Muhammadan Afghans of the 
mountains 'Invaded and laid waste the inhabited countries, 
such as Kirmin. Shivarin. and Peshftwar’'; and that several 
battles took place between the Indians and Afghans ''on a 
plain between Kiimin and Peshftwar." The Kirman here men¬ 
tioned is not the great province of Kirman, or Karmania, on 
tne snore of the Indian Ocean, but the Kirman, or Kirmash, of 
Timur's, historians, which is the valley of Kuram river. The 
difficulty may be explained if we limit the part of Kinnftn that 
was invaded to the lower valley, or plains of the Kuram river, 
and extend the limits of the Afghan country beyond Ghazni 
and Kabul, so as to embrace the upper valley, or mountain 
region of the Kuram river. Politically the ruler of Peshftwar 
has always been the ruler of Koh&t and Banu, and the 
ruler of Kabul has been the lord of the upper Kuram 
valley. This latter district is now called Khost ; but it 
is the Iryub of Timur's historians, and of Wilford’s surveyor, 
Mogul Beg, and the ffary^b of Elphinstone. Now the Svliman- 
Kkel of the Buran division of the Ghiljis number about three- 
fourths of the whole horde. I infer, therefore, that the original 
seat of the Ghiljis must have included the upper valleys of the 
Kuram and Gomal rivers on the east, with Ghazni and KeUt-i- 
Ghilji on the west. Har 3 rdb would thus have formed part of 
the Afghan district of Khilji, or Ghilji. from which the southern 
territories of Peshiwar were easily accessible. 

But whether this explanation of Ferishta's statements 
be correct or not, I feel almost certain that Hwen Thsang's 
O-po-kien must be intended for Afghan, Its exact equivalent 
would be Avaghan which is the nearest transcript of Afghan 
that the Chinese syllables are capable of making. If this 
rendering is correct, it is the earliest mention of the Afghans 
that I am aware of under that name. 


1. Briggs's Trsaslatiqa. i 7. 
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II. KINGDOM OF KASHMIR 

In the seventh century, according' to the Chinese pilgrim, 
the kingdom of Kashmir comprised not only the valley of 
Kazimir itself, but also the whole of the hilly country between 
the Indus and the Chenib to the foot of the Salt range in the 
south. The different states visited by Hwen Thsang were 
Urasa, to the west of Kashmir ; TaxUa and Sinhapufa, to 
the south-west ; and Punach and Rajaori to the south. 
The other hill-states to the east and south-east are not 
mentioned ; but there is good reason for believing that they 
also were tributary, and that the dominions of Kashmir in 
the seventy century extended from the Indus to the RAvi. 
The petty independent state of KvUu, in the upper valley of 
the Bifts river, was saved by its remoteness and inaccessibility , 
and the rich state of Jalandhar» on the lower Bifls, was then 
subject to Harsha Vardhana, the great king of Kanoj. But 
towards the end of the ninth century the Kangra valley was 
conquered by Sankara Varmma, and the sovereign power of 
Kashmir was extended over the whole of the Alpine Pan Jab 
from the Indus to the Satiej.^ 

Hwen Thsang describes Kashmir as surrounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains, which is a correct description of the 
valley itself ; but when he goes on to say that its circuit is 
7,000 />, or 1,166 miles, he must refer to the extended kingdom 
of Kashmir, and not to the valley, which is only 300 miles 
in circuit. But the extent of its political boundary, from the 
Indus on the north of the Salt range on the south, and from 
the Indus on the west to Rivi on the east, cannot be estimated 
at less than 900 miles, and may very probably have reached 
the amount stated by the pilgrim. 

1. KASHMIR 

Hwen Thsang entered the valley of Kashmir from the 
west in September, a. d. 631. At the entrance there was a 


1. *Raja Tanugiai,* v. 144. 
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stone gate, where he was met by the younger brother of the 
king’s mother ; and after paying his devotions at the sacred 
monuments, he went to lodge for the night in the monastery of 
Hu^se-kia~lo, or Hushkara,*- This place is mentioned by Abu 
Rihin,* who makes Ushkara the same as Baramula, whicli 
occupied both sides of the river. In the 'Raja Tarangini'^ also 
Hushkapura is said to be near Varaha, or Varhamula, which 
is the Sanskrit form of Baramula, Hushkara or Uskar still 
exists as a village on the left or eastern bank of the Bchdt, 
two miles to the south-east of Barimula. The Kashmiri 
Brahmans say that this is the Hushkapura of the 'Raja 
Tarangini,’ which was founded by the Tunishka king Hushka, 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 

According to the chronology of the 'Raja Tarangini,’ the 
king of Kashmir in a. d. 631 was Pratipftditya; but the 
mention of his maternal uncle* shows that there must be some 
error in the native history, as that king’s father came to the 
throne in right of his wife, who had no brother. PratipS- 
ditya's accession must, therefore, have taken place after Hwen 
Thsang's departure from Kashmir in a.d. 633, which makes 
an error of three years in the received chronology. But a much 
greater difference is shown in the reigns of his sons Chandra- 
pida and Muktapida, who applied to the Chinese emperor for 
aid against the Arabs. * The date of the first application is 
A. D. 713, while, according to the native chronolgy, Chandra- 
pida reigned from a.d. 680 to 688, which shows an error of not 
less than twentyfive years. But as the Chinese annals also 
record that about a.d. 720 the emperor granted, the title of 
king to Chandrapida, he must have been living as late as the 
previous year a.d. 719, which makes the erorr in Kashmirian 

1. 'Hiouea Thisag,' i. 20. 

2. Reinaud, '’Fragments Arabes/ p. 116. 

3. B. vii. 1310 and 1312. 

4. 'Htouen Thsang,' ii. 60. 

5. Remusat, Nouveanx Melaneges Asiatiques,' i. 197. 
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chronology amount to exactly thirty.one years. By applying 
this correction to the dates of his predece^ois, the reign of 
his grandfather, Durlabha, will extend from a.d. 625 to 661. 
He, therefore, must have been the king who was reigning at the 
time of Hwen Thsang*s arrival in Kashmir in a.d. 631. 
Durlabha, who was the son-in-law of his predecessor, is said 
to have been the son of a Naga^ or Dragon and the dynasty 
which he founded is called the Naga, or Karkota dynasty. By 
this appellation I understand that his family was given to 
ophiolatry, or serpent-worship, which had been the prevailing 
religion of Kashmir from time immemorial. Hwen Thsang 
designates this race as Ki-li-to, which Professor Lassen and 
M. Stanislas Julien render by Kritya and Kritiya, They were 
extremely hostile to the Buddhists, who had frequently 
deprived them of power, and abolished their rights; on which 
account, says the pilgrim, the king, who was then reigning, 
had but little faith in Buddha, and cared only for heretics and 
temples of the Brahmanical gods. This statement is confirmed 
by the native chronicle, which records that the queen, Ananga- 
Ukha, built a Vihara, or Buddhist monastery, named after 
herself, Anangahhavana; while the king built a temple to 
Vishnu, called after himself, Durlabha-swamina.'- I infer from 
this that the queen still adhered to the Buddhist faith of her 
family, and that the king was, in reality, a Brahmanist, 
although he may have professed a lukewarm attachment to 
Buddhism. 

The people of Kashmir are described as good looking, easy 
and fickle in manner, effeminate and cowardly in disposition, 
and naturally prone to artifice and deceit. This character they 
still bear; and to it I may add that they are the dirtiest and 
most immoral race in India. Hwen Thsang states that the 
neighbouring kings held the base Kashmiris in such scorn 
that they refused all alliance with them, and gave them the 
name of Ki4i‘to or Krityas, which would appear to be a term of 


1. Raja Tarangini,' iv. 3 and 5. 
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contempt applied to evil-minded and mischievous persons, as 
enemies, traitors, assassins, etc. The term which I have heard 
used is Kir-Mlechchhas, or the **Barbarian Kiras,** and Wilson 
gives Kira as a name of the valleys of Kashmir, and Kirah as 
the name of the people. 

In the seventh century the capital of the country was on 
the eastern bank of the river, and about 10 /». or less than 2 
miles, to the north-west of the ancient capital. Abu Rihan^ 
calls the capital Adishian, which is the Sanskrit Adhishthana, 
or “chief town." This is the present city of Srinagar, which 
was built by Raja Pravarsena about the beginning of the sixth 
century, and was, therefore, a new place at the time of Hwen 
Thsang’s visit. The “old capital*' I have already identified 
with an old site, 2 miles to the south-east of the Takht-i- 
Sulimin, called Pandrethan, which is the corrupt-Kashmirian 
form of Purdnddhislhdna, or “the old chief city/* Pan is the 
usual Kashmiri term for “old,” as in Pan Dras, or “old Dras,** 
to. distinguish it from the new village of Dr^ which is lower 
down the river.* Near the old capital there was a famous 
stupa, which in a.d. 631 enshrined a tooth of Buddha; but 
before Hwen Thsang's return to the Panjib in a. d. 643 the 
sacred tooth had been given up by the Raja to Harsha Var- 
dhana, the powerful king of Kanoj, who made his demand at 
the head of an army on the frontier of Kashmir.'' As Raja 
Durlabha was a Brahmanist, the sacrihcc of the Buddhist tooth 
was a real gain to his religion. 

From the earliest times Kashmir has been divided into the 
two large districts of Kamraj and Meraj, the former being the 
northern half of the valley, below the junction of the Sindh 
river with the Behat, and the latter the southern half above 

1. Reioaud, ‘Fragments Arabes, etc.,* p. 11<>. 

2. Wilson altered this spelling to Payin Dr^s. which in Persian sigoi* 
fies "Lower Dras,'* in spite ol the fact that Pan Dra< is higher up 
the river. 

3. Compare ‘Hiouen Thsang,* ii. IBO with i. 231. 
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that junction. The smaller divisions it is unnecessary to 
mention. But I may note the curious anomaly which a change 
of religious belief has produced in the use of two of the most 
distinctive Hindu terms. By the Hindu who worships the sun, 
the cardinal points are named with reference to the east as 
para, the "front,” or the "east,” to which he turns in his daily 
morning worship; apara, "behind," or the "west,” vama, the 
"left” hand, or the "north;” and dakshina the "right” hand, or 
the "south.” By the Muhammadan, wno turns his face to the 
west, towards Macca, these terms are exactly reversed, and 
dachin, which still means the "right” hand in Kashmiri, is now 
used to denote the "north" and kawar, or the "left" hand to 
denote the "south.** Thus, on the Lidar river there is the 
subdivision of Dachinap^a to the north of the stream, and 
Kawarpara to the sooth of it. On the Behat river also, below 
BarAhmula, the subdivision of DacMn lies to the north, and 
that of Kdwar to the south of the stream. This change in the 
meaning of Dachin from "south** to "north” must have taken 
place before the time of Akbar, as Abul Fazl^ describes Dachin- 
Para as "situated at the foot of a mountain, on the side of 
Great Tibet," that is to the north of river Lidar. 

The principal ancient cities of Kashmir are the old capital 
of Srinagari, the new capital called Pravarasenapura; 
Khagendra-pura and Khunanmiha, built before the time of 
Asoka.; Vijipara and Pantasok, which are referred to Asoka 
himself; Surapura, a restoration of the ancient Kanibuva ; 
Kaniskkapura, Hushkapura, and Jushkapnra, named after the 
three Indo<Scythian Princes by whom they were founded ; 
Parihasapura, built by Lalitftditya; Padmapura, named after 
Padma, the minister of Raja Vrihaspati; and AvatUipura, 
named after Raja Avanti Varmma. 

Sfinagari, the old capital of Kashmir prior to the erection 
of Pravarasenapura, is stated to have been founded by the 
great Asoka,* who reigned from b. c. 263 to 226. It stood on 

1. •Ayia Akbtfl.* ii. 130. 

3. 'Raja Taraagini,' i. 104. 
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the site of the present Pdndrethdn, and is said to have extended 
along the bank of the river from the foot of the Takhi-i~ 
Sulimdn to Pdntasok. a distance of more than three miles. 
The oldest temple in Kashmir, on the top of the Takht-i- 
Sulimftn, is identified by the unanimous consent of all the 
Brahmans of the valley with the temple of Jyeshta Rudra, 
which was built by Jaloka, the son of Asoka, in Srinagari.^ 
This identification is based on the fact that the hill was 
originally called Jyeshteswara. The old bridge abutments at 
the village of PIntasok are also attributed to Asoka ; and 
the other ruins at the same place are said to be the remains 
of the two Asokeswara temples which are noted in the native 
chronicle of Kashmir. Srinagari was still the Capital of 
the valley in the reign of Pravarasena I., towards the end of 
the fifth century, when the King erected. a famous symbol 
of the god Siva, named after himself Pravareswara. This 
city still existed in a. d. 631, when the Chinese pilgrim arrived 
in Kashmir, although it was no longer the capital of the valley. 
He speaks of the capital of his time as the *'new city," and 
states that the "old city" was situated to the south-east of 
it, at a distance of ten It, or nearly two miles, and to the south 
of a high mountain. This account describes the relative 
positions of Pindreth^n and the present capital with the 
lofty hill of Takht-i Sulimdn so exactly, that there can be no 
hesitation in accepting them as the representatives of the 
ancient places. The old city was still inhabited between A. d. 
913 and 921, when Mem, the minister of Raja Pdrtha, erected 
in Puranadhisthana, that is in the "old capital,'* a temple named 
after himself Meru-Varddhana-swami. This building I have 
indentified with the existing temple of Pdndrethdn, as Kalhan 
Pandit relates* that, when Raja Abhimanjni set fire to his 
capital, all the noble buildings "from the temple of Varddhana 
Swdmi, as far as Bhikshukipdtaka" (or the asylum of mendi- 

1. *Raja Tarnagini. i. 124. 

2. See my ‘Temples of Kashnair,' p. 44; and ‘Raja Tarangini, 
Vi. 191. 
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cants) were destroyed. I attribute the escape of the lime¬ 
stone temple to its fortunate situation in the midst of a tank 
of water. To this catastrophe I would assign the final 
desertion of the old capital, as the humble dwellings of the 
people could not possibly have escaped the destructive fire 
which consumed all the *'noble edifices" of the city. 

Pravarasenapura, or the new capital, was built by Raja 
Pravarasena II. in the begninning of the sixth century. Its 
site, as already noted, was that of the present capital of 
Srinagar. This is detennined beyond all possibility of doubt 
by the very clear and distinct data furnished by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang, and by the Hindu historian Kalhan 
Pandit, The statements of the first have already been quoted 
in my account of the old capital ; but I may add that Hwen 
Thsang resided for two whole years in Kashmir in the 
Jayendra Vikdrat^ or Buddhist monastery, built by Jayendra, 
the maternal uncle of Pravarasena. The Hindu author 
describes the city as situated at the confluence of two rivers, 
and with a hill in the midst of it. This is an exact description 
of the present Srinagar, in the midst of which stands the hill 
of Hari Pofbat. and through which flows the river Hara, or 
Ara, to join the Behat at the northern end of the city.* 

The question now arises, how did the new city of 
Pravarsenapura lose its own name, and assume that of the 
old city of Srinagari ? I think that this difficulty may 
perhaps be explained by the simple fact that the two cities 
were actually contiguous, and as they existed together side 
Hy side for upwards of five centuries, the old name, as in the 
case of Delhi would naturally have remained in common use 
with the people, in preference to the new name, as the 
customary designation of the capital. The old name of Delhi 
is exactly a case in point. There, new city after new city 
was built by successive kings, each with the distinctive name 

l. ‘Hiouea Thsang,' i. 9C. 

3. ‘Moorcroft's Travels,' ii. 778. I apeak also from personal* 
knowledge, as 1 have twice visited Kashmir. 
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of its founder ; but as they were all in the immediate vicinity 
of Delhi itself, the old familiar name still clung to the capital, 
and each new appellation eventually became absorbed in the 
one general name of "Delhi." In the same way I believe 
that the old familiar name of Sfinagar eventually swamped 
the name of the new city of Pravarasenapura. 

The names of Kh^gipura and Khun&musha are referred 
by Kalhan Pandit* to Raja Kh&gendra, who, as the sixth 
predecessor of Asoka, must have reigned about 400 b. e. 
Wilson and Troyer have identihd these two places with 
Kdkapur and Gaumoha of Muhammadan writers. The first is 
certain, as Kdkapur still exists on the left bank of the Behat, 
at 10 miles to the south of the Takht>i>Sulimin, and 5 miles 
to the south of Pimpur. But the identification of Gaumoha, 
wherever that may be, is undoubtedly wrong, as Khunamusha 
is now represented by the large village of Khunatnoh, which 
is situated under the hills at 4 miles to the north-east of 
Pampur. 

The old town of Bij Bidra, or Vijipdra, is situated on 
both banks of the Behat, at 25 miles to the south-east of the 
capital. The original name was Vijayapdra, so called after 
the ancient temple of Vijayesa, which still exists, although 
its floor is 14 feet below the present level of the Surrounding 
ground. This difference of level shows the accumulation of 
ruins since the date of its foundation. The ppople refer its 
erection to Asoka, b. c. 250, who is stated by Kalhan Pandit* 
to have pulled down the old brick temple of Vijayesa, and to 
have rebuilt it of stone. This is apparently the same temple 
that is mentioned in the reign of Arya Raja, some centuries 
after Christ * 

Sdrapua, the modern Sdpur or Sopur, is situated on both 
banks of the Behat, immediately to the west of the Great 
Wular Lake, It was originally called Kdmbuva, and under 

1. ‘Raja Tarangini,; i. 90. 2. Ibid., i. 105. 3. Ibid., ii. 123. 
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this name it is mentioned in the chronicles of Kashmir as 
early as the beginning of the fifth century.^ It was rebuilt 
by Sura, the minister of Avanti Varmma, between A. d. 854 
and 883, after whom it was called SHrapura, From its 
favourable position at the outlet of the Wuiar Lake, I think 
it probable that it is one of the oldest places in Kashmir. 

Kanishkapura was built by the Indo-Scythian prince 
Kanishka,* just before the beginning of the Christian era. 
In the spoken dialects of India it is called Kanikhpur, which 
in Kashmir has been still further corrupted to Kdmpur. It is 
situated. 10 miles to the south of Srinagar, on the high-road 
leading to the Pir Panchil Pass, It is a small village with a 
sarai for travellers, and is now generally known as Kantpur 
Sarai. In the large map of Kashmir by Captain Montgomerie 
the name is erroneously given as Khanpoor. 

Hushkapura, which was founded by the Indo-Scythian 
prince Hushka, or Huvishka, the brother of Kanishka, would 
appear to have been the same place as the well-known 
Vardhamula, or Bafdhmula, on the Behat. Abu Rih^” calls 
it **Ushkar, which is the town of Baramula built on both 
banks of ^he river.” It is noted under the same name by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who entered the valley from 
the west by a stone gate, and halted at the monastery of 
Hu.se.kiarlo, or Hushkara, The name of Bardhmula has now 
eclipsed the more ancient appellation, which, however, still 
exists in the village of Uskara, 2 miles to the south-east of 
the present town, and immediately under the hills. The place 
has been visited, at my request, by the Rev. G. W. Cowie, 
who found there a Buddhist still intact. This is probably 
the same monument that is recorded to have been erected by 
Raja LalitAditya* between A. d. 723 and 760. It is again 
mentioned in the native chronicle^ as the residence of the 

1. 'lUja Tanagini,' Ui. 227. 2. JHi., L 188. 

8. Reinaad. "Fragoents Arabas, etc.' p. 116. 

4. •RaJaTarangini.My. 188. 5. /M., v. 258 
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Queen Sugandhd in A. d, 913. From all these notices, it is 
certain that the town still bore its original name down to the 
beginning of the eleventh century, when Abu Rihin mentions 
both names. But after this time the name of Var^hamtila 
alone is found in the native chronicles, in which it is mentioned 
during the reigns of Harsha and Sussala, early in the twelfth 
century. I think it probable that the main portion of the 
town of Hushkapura was on the left, or south bank of the 
river, and that Varahamula was originally a small suburb on 
the right bank. On the decline of Buddhism, when the 
monastic establishment at Hushkapura was abandoned, the 
old town also must have been partially diserted, and most 
probably it continued to decrease until it was supplanted by 
the Brahmanical suburb of Var&hamula. 

Jushkapura was founded by the Indo-Scj-thian prince 
Jushka, a borther of Kanishka and Hushka. The Brahmans 
of Kashmir identify the place with Zukru, or Zukur, which is 
still a considerable village, 4 miles to the north of the capital. 
This is evidently the '*Schecroht ville assez considerable,” which 
Troyer and Wilson* have identified with Huskhapura. I 
visited the place in November, 1847, but the only traces of 
antiquity that I could discover were a considerable number 
of stone pillars and mouldings of the style of architecture 
peculiar to Kashmir, all of which had been trimmed and 
adapted to Muhammadan tombs and Masjids. Parihdsapurtt 
was built by the great Raja Lalitfiditya * who reigned from 
A. D. 723 to 760. It was situated on the right, or eastern 
bank of the Behat, near the present village of Sumbal. There 
are still many traces of walls and broken stones on the 
neighbouring mounds, which show that a city must once have 
existed on this spot; but the only considerable remains are a 
bridge which spans the Behat, and a canal which leads direct 
towards Sflpur, to avoid the tedious passage by the river 

1. 'Raja Tarangini/ i. 370; Aaiat. Res. sv. 33. 

3. 'Raja Tarangini.* iv. 194. 
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through the Wular lake. As Parihdsapura is not mentioned 
again in the native chronicle, it must have been neglected 
very soon after its founder's death. His own grandson, 
Jayapida, built a new capital, named Jayapura, in the midst 
of a lake, with a citadel, which he named Sri^dwaravati, but 
which the people always called the “Inner Fort/*^ The 
position of this place is not known, but I believe that it 
stood on the left bank of the Behat, immediately opposite to 
Parihdsapura, where a village named Antar~hot, or the “Inner 
Fort/' exists to this day. The final destruction of this city 
is attributed by the people to Sangkara Varmma, who reigned 
from A. D. 883 to 901. He is said to have removed the 
stones to his own new city of Sangkarapura, which still exists 
as Pathan, 7 miles to the south-west of the Sumbal bridge. 
The great temple at Parih&sa was destroyed by the bigoted 
Sikandar, who reigned from 1389 to 1413, a. d. Of this 
temple a curious story is told by the Muhammadan historians. 
Speaking of Pdrispur, Abul Fazl* says, “here stood a lofty 
idolatrous temple which was destroyed by Sikandar. In 
the ruins was found a plate of copper with an inscription 
in the Indian language purporting that after the expiration 
of 1100 years the temple would be destroyed by a person 
named Sikandar," The same story is told by Ferishta,^ with 
the addition of the name of the Raja, whom the translator 
calls Bainat. which is probably a mistake for Laldit, the 
usual contract form of Lalit^ditya among the Kashmiris. As 
the difference of time between this prince and Sikandar is 
barely 700 years, it is strange that the tradition should 
preserve a date which is so much at variance with chronology 
of their own native chronicles. 


Padmapura, now called Patnpur, was founded by Padma, 
the minister of Raja Vrihaspati, who reigned from a. d. 832 


1. 'Raja Tarangini/ iv. 505, 510. 

2. *Ayia Akbari,' ii. 135. 

3. Briggs's 'Ferishta/ iv. 465. 
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to 844.* It is situated on the right bank of the Behat. 8 miles 
to the sonth-east of the capital, and about midway on the road 
to Avantipura. The place is still well inhabited, and its fields 
of saffron are the most productive in the whole valley. 

AvanUpura was founded by Raja AvaiUi Varmma* who 
reigned from a.d. 854 to 833. It. is situated on the right bank 
of the Behat, 17 miles to the south-east of the present capital. 
There is now only a small village called WanHpur; but the 
remains of two magnificent temples, and the races of walls on 
all sides, show that it must have been once an extensive city. 
The name of No-magatt or the “New Town,’* which is now 
attadied to the high tract of alluvial table-land on the opposite 
ade of the river, is universally allowed by the people to refer 
to AvufUipura itself, which is said to have occupied both banks 
of the river originally. 


2. UKASA 

Between Taxila and Kashmir Hwen Thsang places the 
district of U-la-shi, or Urasa, which, from its position, may 
at once be identified with the Varsa Regio of Ptolemy, and 
with the modem district of Rash, in Dhantiwar, to the west 
of MuzafarftMd. It is mentioned in the native chronicle of 
Kashmir* as a mountainous district in the vicinity of the 
valley, where Raja Sangkara Varmma received I,ts death 
wound in A. D. 901. It corresponds exactly with the Pakhali 
of Abul Faxl, which included all the hilly country between the 
Indus and Kashmir, as far south as the boundry of Attak. 
At the present day the principal towns of the district are 
Mdnsera, in the north-east; Noshahra, in the middle; and 
Kishangarh, or Haripur, in the south-west. In Hwen Thsang's 
time the capital is said to have been either 300 or 500 li, that 
is, 50 or 83 miles, distant from Taxila. This difference in 
the distance makes it impossible to identify the actual position 

1. *Ra)a Tarangini,' iv. 694. 

2. I'uid V. 44. 

3. Ibid V. 216. 
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of the capital in the seventh centuiy ; bnt it seems probable 
that it must have been at MdngtUi, which is said by the people 
to have been the ancient capital of the district. This place 
stands midway between Noshahra and Mflnsera, and about 
50 miles to the north-east of Taxila. 

According to Hwen Thsang. Urasa was 2000 It, or 333 
miles, in circuit, which is probably correct, as its length from 
the source of the KunihAr river to the Gandgarh mountain 
is not less than 100 miles, and its breadth from the Indus 
to the Behat, or Jhelam, is 55 miles in its narrowest part. 
Its distance from Kashmir is stated at 1000 If, or 167 miles, 
which would place the capital somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Noshahra, and within a few miles of Mingala, which 
was the ancient capital according to the traditions of the 
people. 


3. TAXILA, OR TAKSHASILA 

The position of the celebrated city of Taxila has hitherto 
remained unknown, partly owing to the erroneous distance 
recorded by Pliny, and partly to the want of information 
regarding the vast ruins which still exist in the vicinity of 
Shah dheri. All the copies of Pliny agree in stating that 
Taxila was only 60 Roman, or 55 English, miles from Peuco- 
laitis, or Hashtnagar, which would fix its site somewhere on 
the Haro river, to the west of Hasan Abdal, or just two day’s 
march from the Indus. But the itineraries of the Chinese 
pilgrims agree in placing it at three days’ journey to the east 
of the Indus, ‘ or in the immediate neighbourhood of K&la-ka- 
saiai, which was the third halting-place of the Mogul emperors, 
and which is still the third stage from the Indus, both for 

I. ‘Fa-Hian/ c. xi., Deal’s translation, makes it seven days’ journey 
from I^esbiwar. that is, four days to the Indus plus three days to Taxila. 
Sun-yun (Ijral’s translation, p. 200) places it three days to the east 
of the Indus. Hiouen Thsang makes it three days* journey to the 
south-east of the Indus ( Julien’s tran.«lation, i. 263). See Maps 
Nos. IV., V , and VI. for the position of Shah-dheri or Taxila. 
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troops and baggage. Now as Hwen Thsang* on hb retam to 
China, was accompanied by laden elephants, his three days' 
journey from TMshasiU to the Indus at UiakkMndt, or 
Ohind, roust necessarily have been of the same length as those 
of modem days, and, consequently, the site of the city must 
be looked for somewhere in the neighbourhood of Kdla^ka- 
sardi. This site is found near Shah-dheri, just one mile to 
the north*east of Kftla-ka-sarAi, in the extensive ruins of a 
fortified dty, around whicli I was able to trace no less than 
55 stupas, of which two are as laige as the great MAnikylla 
tope, twenty eight monasteries, and nine temples. Now the 
distance from Shah-dheri to Ohind is 36 miles, and from 
Ohind to Hashtnagar is 38 more, or altogether 74 miles, which 
is 19 in excess of the distance recorded by Pliny between 
Taxila and Peukelaotis. To reconcile these discrepant numbers 
I would suggest that plin/s 60 miles, or LX., should be read 
as 60 miles, or LXXX., which are equivalent to 73| English 
miles, or within half a mile of the actual distance between 
the two places. 

The classical writers are unanimous in their accounts of 
the size and wealth of Taxila. Arrian describes it as “a large 
and wealthy city, and the most populous between the Indus 
and Hydaspes.'*' Strabo also declares it to be a large city, 
and adds, that the neighbouring country was "crowded with 
inhabitants, and very fertile."* Pliny calls it "a'famous city, 
situated on a low but level plain, in a district called Amanda/** 
These accounts agree exactly with the position and size of 
the ancient city near Shah-dheri, the ruins of which are spread 
over several square miles. 

About fifty years after Alexander's visit, the people of 
Taxila rebelled against Bindusdra, king of Magadha, who sent 
his eldest son Susima to besiege the place. On his failure, 

1. 'Anabasn/ v. 8 : nohr fUyaXfF evdedfiora. 

2. Geogar. av. i. 17 ; xv. i 28. 

3. Hist. Nat. vi. 23. “Tazilke. cum nrbs celebri, jam in plaaa 
dcmisso tractu, cui nniverso nomen Ananda." 
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the siege was entrosted to his younger son, the celebrated 
Asoka; but the people came out 2\yojanas, or 17^ miles, 
to meet the young prince and offer their submission.^ At 
the time of Asoka's accession the wealth of Taxila is said to 
have amounted to 36 kotis^ or 360 millions of some unnamed 
coin, which, even if it was the silver tangka, or sixpence, 
would have amounted to nine karors of rupees, or £9.000.000. 
It is probable, however, that the coin intended by the Indian 
writer was a gold one, in which case the wealth of this city 
would have amounted to about 90 or 100 millions of pounds. I 
^uote this statement as a proof of the great reputed wealth 
of Taxila within fifty years after Alexander's expedition. It 
was here that Asoka himself had resided as Viceroy of the 
Panjab during his father's lifetime ; and here also resided his 
own son Kundla^ or the "fine-eyed,'*’ who is the hero of a very 
curious Buddhist legend, which will be described hereafter. 

Just before the end of the third century b. c. the 
descendants of the Maurya kings must have come in contact 
with the Bactrian Greeks under Demetrius, the son Enthy> 
demus. and in the early part of the following century Taxila 
must have formed part of the Indian dominions of Eukratides. 
In 126 B. c. it was wrested from the Greeks by the Indo- 
Scythian Sus or Ahars, with whom it remained for about three- 
quarters of a century, when it was conquered by the later 
Indo-Scythians of the Kushdn tribe, under the great Kanishka. 
During this period ParshSwar would appear to have been the 
capital of the Indo-Scythian dominions, while Taxila was 
governed by satraps. Several coins and inscriptions of these 
local governors have been found at Shah-dheri and Mftnikyila. 
Of these the most interesting is the copper plate obtained by 
Mr. Roberts, containing the name of Takhasila, the Pali form 
of Takshasila, from which the Greeks obtained their Taxila.” 

1. Burnouf, 'Introduction a THistoire du Buddhisme Indien,* p. 361. 

2. Sec translation by Professor J. Dowson in Journ. Royal Asiat. 
Soc., XX. 321; see also notes on the same inscription by the antbor, Journ. 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1863, p. 139. 
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During the reign of the Parthian Bardanea, a.d. 42 to 4S, 
Taxila was visited by Apollonius of Tyana and his companion, 
the Ass 3 nrian Damis, whose narrative of the journey Philostratus 
professes to have followed in his life of Apollonius. His account is 
manifestly exaggerated in many particulars regarding the acts 
and sayings of the philosopher, but the descriptions of places 
seem to be generally moderate and truthful. If they were 
not found in the narrative of Damis, they must have been 
taken from the journals of some of Alexander's followers : and 
in either case they are valuable, as they supply many little 
points of information that are wanting in the regular histories. 
According to Philostratus, Taxila was *'not unlike the ancient 
Ninus, and was walled in the manner of other Greek towns." ^ 
For Ninus, or Nineveh, we must read Babylon, as we have 
no description of the great Assyrian city, which was destroyed 
nearly two centuries before the time of Herodotils. Now we 
know from Curtius that it was the "symmetry as well as the 
antiquity" of Babylon that struck Alexander and all who 
beheld it for the first time.* I conclude, therefore, that Taxila 
must have reminded the Greeks of Babylon by its symmetry, 
as Philostratus goes on to say, that the city was "divided into 
narrow streets with great regularity." He mentions also a 
temple of the sun, which stood outside the walls, and a palace 
in which the usurper was besieged. He speaks also of a 
garden, one stadium in length, with a tank in the midst, which 
was filled by "cool and refreshing streams." All these points 
will be noticed in a separate work when I come to describe 
the existing ruins of this ancient city. 

We now lose sight of Taxila until a. d. 400, when it was 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim Fa^Hian, who calls it Chu-sha- 
ski lo, or the "severed head ;" and adds, that "Buddha 
bestowed his head in alms at this place, and hence they gave 
♦hie name to the country."* The translation shows that the 


1. Vita Apollon., ti. '20 

2. ViU Alex., v. 1 1 **Pulchritudo ac vetottas." 
3 Beal’s translation, c. xL 
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original Sanskrit name must have been Chutyasira, or the 
**falien head/* which is a synonym of Taksha^sira, or the 
'*severed head,** the usual name by which Taxila was known to 
the Buddhists of India. In a.d. 502, **the place where Buddha 
made an alms-gift of his head** was visited by Sung~yun, who 
describes it as being three days* journey to the east of the river 
Sin-tu, or Indus ^ 

We now come to Hwen Thsang, the last and best of the 
Chinese pilgrims, who first visited Ta-eha-shulo or TakshasUa, 
in A. D. 030, and again in A. d. 643, on his return to China. He 
describes the city as about 10 /i, or If mile, in circuit. The 
royal family was extinct, and the province, which had 
previously been subject to Kapisa, was then a dependency of 
Kashmir. The land, irrigated by numbm of springs and 
watercourses, was famous for its fertility. The monasteries 
were numerous, but mostly in ruins; and there were only a few 
monks who studied the Mahdydna, or esoteric doctrines of 
Buddhism. At 12 or 13 It, or 2 miles, to the north of the 
city there was a stupa of King Asoka, built on the spot where 
Buddha in a former existence had made an alms-gift of his 
heed; or, as some said, of one thousand heads in as many 
previous existences. This was one of the four great stupas 
that were famous all over north-west India;* and accordingly 
on his return journey Hwen Thsang specially notes that he 
had paid his adorations, for the second time, to the "stupa of 
the alms-gift of one thousand heads.*’* The present name of 
the district is Chach-Hazdra, which I take to be a corruption 
of Sirsha-sahasrsk, or the ''thousand heads.’* In the Taxila 
copper-plate of the Satrap Liako Kujuluka, the name is written 
Chhahara-Chukhsa, which appears to me to be only another 
form of the same appellation. 

From these accounts of the Chinese pilgrims, we see that 
Taxila was specially interesting to all Buddhists as the legen- 

1. Beal's Translation, p. 200. 

2. 'Fah-Hian,* (Beal's translation) c. zi. 

‘<S. J alien’s 'Hioaen Thsang,’ i. 26S. 
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dary scene of one of Bnddba's most meritorions acts of alms¬ 
giving, when he bestowed his head in charity. The origin of 
this legend I think may be certainly traced to the name, which 
as Takshasila means simply the '*cut rock bat with a slight 
alteration, as Taksha-sird means the ^'severed head.** **Aut ex 
re ncmeti, aiU ex vocahulo fabula^^ either the name qirang fr<Mn 
the legend, or the legend was invented to account for the name.'* 
In this case we may be almost certain that the latter was the 
process, as the Greeks have preserved the spelling of the 
original name before Buddhism had covered the land with its 
endless legends of Sakya's meritorious acts in previous births. 
It is nowhere stated to whom Buddha presented bis head, but 
I believe that it was offered to the hungry tiger whose seven 
cubs were saved from starvation by a similar offering of his 
blood,* I am led to this belief by the fact that the land imme> 
diately to the north of the ruined city is still called Babxr Khdna, 
or the ‘*Tiger’s House" a name which is as old as the time of 
Mahmud, as Abu Bihin speaks of Babarkdn as being h^fway 
between the Indus and the Jheluni,* a description which is 
equally applicable to the BabarkhSna of the ancient TaxUa. 
The name is a Turky one, and is, therefore, probably as old as 
the time of Kanishka. From the continued exbtence of this 
name, I infer that, in the immediate neighbourhood of the great 
stupa of the **head-gift," there was most probably a temple 
enshrining a group in which Buddha was represented offering 
his head to the tiger. This temple the Turks would naturally 
have called the Babar>Kk^na or *'Tigers’-house;'* and as Taxila 
itself decayed, the name of the temple would gradually have 
superseded that of the city. The remembrance of this parti¬ 
cular act of the Buddha's extreme charity is, I believe, preserved 
in the name of Mdr gala, or the "beheaded," which is applied 


1. PomponittS Mela, iii. 7. 

3. San-yuD mentioas that the head was offered "for the sake of a 
man that is, Baddha offered his own life to save that of another man. 
<Beare translation, p. 300j. 

3. Reinaud's ‘Fragments Arabes, etc.,* p. 116. 
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to the range of hillf l 3 nng only two miles to the south of Shah- 
dheri. M6rgala means literally ''decollated.” from gala^mdnM, 
which is the idiomatic expression for *'cutting the neck.” or be¬ 
heading. 

The ruins of the ancient city near Shah-dheri. which I 
propose to identify with Taxrla. are scattered over a wide space 
extending about 3 miles from north to south, and 2 miles from 
east to west. The remains of many stupas and roonesteries 
extend for several miles further on all sides, but the actual 
ruins of the city are confined within the limits above-mentioned. 
These ruins consist of several distinct portions, which are called 
by separate names even in the present day.* The general 
direction of these different works is Irom south-south-west 
to north-north-east, in which order I wUl describe them. 
Beginning at the south, their names are:— 

1. Bir or Pher. 

2. Hatidl. 

3. Sir-KaP-ka-kot. 

4. Kacha-kot. 

5. Babar Khdna, 

6. Sir-Suk'ka~kot. 

The most ancient part of these ruins, according to the 
belief of the people, is the great mound on which stands the 
small village of Bir or Pher. The mound itself is 4000 feet 
in length from north to south, and 2600 feet in breadth, with 
a circuit of 10,800 feet, or rather more than two miles. On 
! he west side towards the rock-seated village of Shah-dheri, 
The Bir mound has an elevation of from IS to 25 above the 
ields close by ; bui as the ground continues to slope towards 
^ hah-dheri, the general elevation is not less than from 25 to 
35 feet. On the east side, immediately above the Tabrd, or 
7 amrd NaU, it rises 40 feet above the fields, and 68 feet 
a>)Ove the bed of the stream. The remains of the walls can 


1. Sm Map No. IV. 
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be traced only in a few places both on the east and west sides; 
bat the whole surface is covered with broken stones and 
fragments of bricks and pottery. Here the old coins are found 
in greater numbers than in any other part of the ruins; and 
here« also, a single man collected for me, in about two hours, 
a double handful of bits of lapis lazuli, which are not to be 
seen elsewhere. Judging from the size of the place, I take it 
to be the site of the inhabited part of the city in the time 
of Hwen Thsang, who describes it as being only 10 /i, or 1} 
mile, in circuit. This conclusion is confirmed by the position 
of the great rained stupa in the midst of the BafiarAAdfM 
land, which is 8000 feet north-north-east from the near end 
of the Bir mound, and 10,000 feet, or just 2 miles, from the 
main entrance to the middle of the old city. As Hwen Thsang 
describes the position of the stupa of the **Head Gift** as 
being 12 or 13 U, or rather more than 2 miles, to the north 
of the city, ^ I think that there can be little doubt that the 
city of 1^ time was situated on the the mound of Bir. I 
traced the remains of three small topes on the north and east 
sides of the mound, all of which had been opened previously 
by the villagers, who, however, stoutly denied the fact, and 
attributed the explorations to General Abbott and Major 
Pearse. 

Hatidl is a strong fortified position on the west end of 
a spur of the Mdrgda range, and immediately to the north¬ 
east of the Bir mound, from which it is separated by the 
TabrA NaU. About half a mile from Bir the spur is divided 
into two nearly parallel ridges, about 1500 feet apart, which run 
almost due west to the bank of the TabrA, where they are 
joined by a high earthen rampart. The clear space thus 
enclosed is not more then 2000 feet by 1000 feet, but the 
whole circuit of the defences, along the hill-ridges and the 
artificial ramparts, is about 8400 feet, or upwards of 1} mile. 
At the east end the two parallel ridges are joined by stone 


1. Jvlisn's ‘HiottM, Thttag*. il. 153. 
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walls, 15 feet, 4 inches thick, with square towers at intervals, 
all of which are still in very good order. The crest of the 
south or main ridge is 291 feet above the general level of 
the fields, but the north ridge has an elevation of only 163 feet. 
Between these two there is a small rocky ridge, 206 feet in 
height, crowned by a large bastion or tower, which the people 
look upon as a stupa or tope. There is a similar tower on the 
crest of the north ridge, which I was induced to excavate by the 
report of a villager named ATrtr, who informed me that he had 
found a copper coin at each of the four comers of the basement, 
which he considered as a certain sign that the building was a 
tope. I kne^ also that it was the custom in Banna to erect a 
stupa in each of the corner bastions of their square fortified 
cities. But my excavation, which was carried down to the bare 
rock, a depth of 26 feet, showed only regular courses of 
large rough blocks, which were extracted with much difiiculty. 
Close to the west of this tower 1 traced the remains of a large 
enclosure. 163 feet long by 1511 feet broad, divided into rooms 
on all four sides, from which I at first thought that the 
building was a monastery. But the subsequent discovery of 
a large quantity of burnt clay pellets of a size well adapted 
/or slingers led me to the conclusion that the place was most 
probably only a guard-house for soldiers. The two ridges fall 
rapidly towards the west for about 1200 feet, till they meet 
the general slope of the intervening ground, and these points 
ate the two gateways of the fort, the one being due north of 
the other. The north ridge then rises again, and running to 
the west-south-west for 2000 feet, terminates in a square- 
topped mound, 130 feet high. This part of the ridge is 
entirely covered with the remains of buidings, and near its east 
end the villager Nur discovered some copper coins in a ruined 
tope. Of the name of Haiiul I could obtain no information 
whatever; but it is probably old, as I think it may possibly 
be identified with He^iidr-Lank, which Abul Fazl places in 
the Sindh-SIgar Doab. The spelling of the name would refer 
it to Hatti, a shop, and HaUi^dU would then be the market* 
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place or bazaar. But the Haiidl fort it so evidently the 
stronghold or citadel of this ancient place that I look upon 
this derivation as very doubtful. 

The fortified city of Sif-kap is situated on a large level 
mound immediately at the north foot of HatiAI, of which it 
really forms a part, as its walls are joined to those of the 
citadel. It is half a mile in length from north to south, with 
a breadth of 2000 feet at the south end. but of only 1400 feet 
at the north end. The circuit of Sirkap is 8300 feet, or upwards 
of 11 mile. The walls, which are built entirely of squared 
stone, are 14 feet 9 itfches thick, with square towers of 30 feet 
face, separated by curtains of 140 feet. The east and north 
walls are straight, but the line of west wall is broken by a deep 
recess. There are two large gaps in each of these walls, all 
of which are said to be the sites of the ancient gates. One of 
these in the north face is undoubted, as it' lies due north of 
the two gateways of the Haiicl citadel, and due south of the 
three ruined mounds in the Baha/r-khftna, A second in 
the east face is equally undoubted, as parts of the walls of 
the gateway still remain, with portions of paved roadway 
leading directly up to it. A third opening in the west face, 
immediately opposite the last, is almost equally certain, as 
all the old foundations inside the city are carefully laid out 
at right angles due north and sooth. The position of Sirkap 
is naturally very strong, as it is well defended on all sides.—by 
the lofty citadel of HatiU on the south, by the Tahrd Nala on 
the west, and by the Gam-JV o/a on the east and north sides. 
The entire circuit of the walls of the two places is 14.200 feet, 
or nearly 2% miles. 

Kacha-kott or the "mud fort,** lies to the north of Sirkap, in 
a strong isolated position formed by the doubling round of the 
Tabri Nala below the junction of the Gau Nala. which 
together surround the place on all sides except the east. The 
ramparts of Kacha-kot. as the name imports, are formed 
entirely of earth, and rise to a height of' from 30 to SO feet 
above the stream. On the east side there are no traces of 
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any defences, and inside there are no traces of any buildings. 
It is difficult therefore to say for what purpose it was intended; 
but as the Gau Nala runs through it, I think it probable 
that Kacha-kot was meant as a place of safety for elephants 
and other cattle during a time of siege. It is 6700 feet, or 
upwards of mile in circuit. The people usually called it 
Kot, and this name is also applied to Sir-kap, but when they 
wish to distinguish it from the latter they call it Kacka-M, 
Now this name is found both in Baber's 'Memoirs/ and in 
the *Ayin Akbari.' In the former the Haro river is called the 
river of Kacha-kot, which therefore must have been some 
large place near the banks of that stream, but I suspect that 
it ought rat^'er to be looked for near Hasan Abdil, or even 
lower down. 

BnAnr Khdna is the name of the tract of land lying 
between the Lundi Nala on the north and the Tabii and Gau 
Nalas on the south. It includes Kacha-kot and extends about 
one mile on each side of it to the east and west, embracing 
the great mound of Sm-ki-Pind on the north-west, and the 
G&ngu group of topes and other ruins on the east. In the 
very middle of this tract, where the Lundi and TabrA Nalas 
approach one another within one thousand feet, stands a lofty 
mound, 45 feet in height, called Jhandidla Find, after a small 
hamlet close by. To the west of the Find, or mound, there 
is another mass of ruins of greater, breadth, but only 29 feet 
in height, which is evidently the remains of a large monastery. 
It is remarkable that the road which runs through the turn 
gateways of the HatiCl citadel, and through the north gateway 
of Sirkap, passes in a direct line due north between these two 
mounds until it meets the ruins of a large stupa, on the bank 
of the Lundi river, 1200 feet beyond the JhandiAla Find. This 
last I believe to be the famous '*Headgift Stupa*’ which 
was said to have been erected by Asoka in the third century 
before Christ. I have already alluded to its position as 
answering almost exactly to that described by Hwen Thsang; 
and I may now add as a confirmation of this opinion that 
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the main road of the dty of Taxila was laid in a direct line 
fanning due north upon the Jhandiila stupa, a fact which 
proves incontestably the very high estimation in which this 
particalar monument must have been held. This is further 
confirmed by the vicinity of another mound, 3600 feet to 
the north-west, called Sm-ki^pind or Sin-M-pinit which would 
appear to refer directly to the *'Head Gift/* as the SfrshA* 
ddiMfn. or Sff-ddn of Buddha. Taking all these points into 
consideration, I think that there are very strong grounds 
for identifying the great ruined tope of Babar-khdna with the 
famous stupa of the **Head Gift** of Buddha. 

The large fortified enclosure called Sir-Suk is situated at 
the north-east corner of the Babar-khftna, beyond the Lundi 
Nala. In shape it is very nearly square, the'north and south 
sides being each 4500 feet in length, the west side 3300 feet, and 
the east side 9000 feet. The whole circuit,.therefore, is 15.300 
feet, or nearly 3 miles. The south face, which is protected 
by the Lundi Nala, is similar in its construction to the 
defences of Sir-kap. The walls are built of spared stones, 
smoothed on the outer face only, and are 18 feet thick, with 
square towers at intervals of 120 feet. The towers of this 
face have been very carefully built with splayed foundations, 
all the stones being nicely bevelled to form a smooth slope. 
The tower at the south-east corner, which is the highest part 
now standing, is 10 feet above the interior ground, and 25 
feet above the low ground on the bank of the stream. Towards 
the west end, where the stones have been removed, the south 
wall is not more than 2 or 3 feet in height, about the interior 
ground. Of the east and west faces, about one-half of the 
walls can still be traced, but of the north face there is but 
little left except some mounds at the two corners. Inside 
there are three villages named Mirpur, Tnpkia, and Find, with 
a large ruined mound, called Pindora, which is 600 square 
feet at base. To the sooth of Pindora, and close to the village 
of Tupkia, there is a .fiCAdagdA, or shrine of a Muhammadan 
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saint, on a small mound. As this is built of squared stones, 
I presume that the Khingih represents the position of a stupa 
or tope which must have given its name to the village of 
Tupkia, and that the great Pindora mound is the remains of 
a very large monastery. I found two massive channelled 
stones, or spouts, which, from their size, could only have been 
used for conveying the rain-water from a courtyard to the 
outside of the walls. At half a mile to the west there is an 
outer line of high earthen mounds running due north and south 
for upwards of 2000 feet, when it bends to the east-north-east. 
Beyond this the line is only traceable by a broad belt of 
broken stones, extending for 3500 feet, when it turns to the 
south-east for about 1200 feet and joins the north face of 
Sir~Suk. These external lines would appear to be the remains 
of a large outwork which once rested its north-west angle on 
the Lundi Gala. The entire, circuit of Sir-Suk and its outwork 
is about 20,300 feet, or nearly 5 miles. 

I have now described all the different parts of this great 
city, the ruins of which, covering an area of six square 
miles, are more extensive, more interesting, and in much better 
preservation than those of any other ancient place in the 
Pan jab. The city of Sirkap, with its citadel of HaiuU, and its 
detached works of Bit and Kacha-kol. has a circuit of 4| miles; 
and the large fort of Sir-Suk. with its outwork, is of the same 
size, each of them being nearly as laige as Shah Jahan's 
imperial city of Delhi. But the number and size of the stupas, 
monasteries, and other religious buildings are even more 
wonderful than the great extent of the city. Here both coins 
and antiquities are found in far greater numbers than in any 
other place between the Indus and Jhelam. This then must 
be the site of TaxiU, which, according to the unanimous testi¬ 
mony of ancient writers, was the largest city between the Indus 
and Hydaspes. Strabo and Hwen Thsang both speak of the 
fertility of its lands, and the latter specially notices the 
numbers of its springs and water-courses As this description 
is applicable only to the rich lands lying to the north of the 
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Tabri Nala, which are ampljr irrigated by numerous channels 
drawn from the Haro river, the proof of my identification is 
complete. Burnes crossed this tract in 1832t when he encamp¬ 
ed at Usm&n Khatar. 3 miles to the north of Shah-dheri, and 
about 1 mile to the south of the Haro river. He describes the 
village as standing *'on a plain at the mouth of a valley close 
to the base of the outlying hills.” This agrees most exactly 
with the accounts of Strabo and Pliny, who describe Taxila as 
situated in a level country where the hills unite with the plains. 
Of Usmin, Burnes goes on to say that *'its meadows are watered 
by the most beautiful and crystal rivulets that flow from the 
mountains.” In the first part of this statement he is quite 
correct, but in the latter part he is undoubtedly wrong, as 
every rill of water that passes through Usmftn is drawn by 
artificial means from the Haro river. Two miles to the south, 
towards the ruins of the old city, the irrigation is carried on by 
cuts from the Lundi Nala, but as the main body of water in 
this stream is artificially obtained from the Haro, the whole of 
the irrigation may be truely said to be derived from 
that river. 

The district of Taxila is described by Hwen Thsang as 
being 2000 li, or 333 miles, in circuit. It was bounded by the 
Indus on the west, by the district of Urasa on the north, by 
the Jhelam or Behat river on the east, and by the district of 
Sinhapura on the south. As the capital of the last was in the 
Salt range of mountains, either at or near ketSs, the boundary 
of Taxila on that side was most probably defined by the 
Suh^n river to the south-west, and by the Bakrala range of 
hills to the south-east. Accepting these limits as nearly 
correct, the frontier lines of the Indus and Jhelam will be 
respectively 80 miles and 50 miles in length, and those of the 
northern and southern boundaries 60 and 120 miles, or, all 
together, 310 miles, which accords very nearly with the 
measurement given by Hwen Thsang. 


1. ‘Travels,' ii. 61. 
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The great stupa or Buddhist monument of MAnikyAla, 
was first made known by the journey of £lpbinstone«^ and 
has since been explored by Generals Ventura and Court. 
Raja Afdfi. The name is said to have been derived from 
or Mdnik,* who erected the great stupa. This tradition is 
probably correct, as I discovered a coin and relic deposit of 
the Satrap Jihtmiya, or Zeitmises, the son of Manigal^ in a 
small tope to the east of the village. The old town, which 
is usually called Mdnikpur, or Mdniknagar, is the scene of 
the curioiu legend of RftsAlu, who expelled the Rdhshasas, or 
Demons, and delivered the people from the tyranny of Sir-kap, 
the "decapitator,” and his brothers. 

The name of M&nikyflla is not mentioned by any of the 
Chinese pilgrims, although every one of them has described 
the situation of the place. Fa^Hian merely states that at two 
days' journey to the east of Taxila is the spot where Buddha 
"gave his body to feed a starving tiger."* But Sung-yun 
fixes the scene of this exploit at eight days' journey to the 
south-east of the capital of GIndhAra,* which is a very exact 
description of the bearing and distance of MAnikyftla, either 
from Pesh&war or from Hashtnagar. Lastly, Hwen Thsang 
places the site of the "Body-offering" at 200 li, or nearly 
34 miles, to the south-east of Taxila/ which arc the exact 
bearing and distance of M^ikyltla from Shah-dheri; but his 

1. 'Cabul,* 1. 106. Stupa is the Sanskrit term for a mound or 
barrow, either of masonry or of earth ; see Colebroke, 'Amara Kosha,* 
im VOC9. The FSli form is Tkapo ; see Tnmonr ‘Mahflwanso.* and also 
Thupa, or Thuva, in the early Arian inscriptions from the Pnnjftb. The 
term now used is Thtip for a tolerably perfect building, and Tktipi for a 
ruined mound. It is, therefore, very much to be regretted that we 
should have adopted the werd Tope, which preserves neither the spelling 
nor the pronunciation of the native word. 

3. llooreroft, 'Travels,* ii. 311. 

3. Beal’s translation of 'Fa-Hian,' c. sd. p. 32. 

4. Beal's translation of 'Sung-yun.* p. 193. 

5. Julien's 'Hiouen Thsang,* ii. 161. 
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statement that he crossed the Sin-iu, or Indus, is a simple 
mistake for the StJidn or Swdfi river, which flows between the 

two places.* 

The great stupa of the **Body-oliering” I have identified 
with the monument that was opened by General Court,* 
wliicb, according to the inscription found inside, was built in 
the yUi 20. during the reign of the great Indo Scythian prince 
Kanishka, shortly before the beginning of the Christian era. 
Mtoikylla was, tnerefore, one of the most famous places in 
the Panjftb at a very early period ; but I think that it must 
have been the site of a number of large religious establishments 
rather than that of a great city. General Abbott, when he 
examined the ruins around the Mlnikylla tope in 1853. could 
**not see any evidence of the existence of a city. The area 
occupied by submerged ruins would not have comprised a 
very considerable vUlage, while the comparatively large 
number of wrought stones denotes some costly structure which 
might have occupied the entire site.”* In 1834, General 
Court described '*thc ruins of town itself as of very consider¬ 
able extent, massive walls of stone and lime being met with 
everywhere, besides a great number of wells.” After a careful 
examination of the site. I have come to the same conclusion 
as General Abbott, that there are no traces of a large city; 
and I am quite satisfied that all the massive walls of cut stone, 
which General Court truly describes as being met with ev'ery- 
where, must have belonged to costly monasteries and other large 
religious edifices. Doubtiess. a few private houses might be 
built of squared stones even in a village, but these massive 
edifices, with their thickly gilded roofs, which stiU repay the 
labour of disinterment, are. I think, too numerous, too large, 
and too scattered to be the remains of private buildings even 
of a great city. The people point to the high ground immedi¬ 
ately to the west of the great tope, as the site of the Raja 


1. See Maps Noi. V. VI. 

3. Journ. Aeiat. Soc. Bengal. 1834, p. 58i. 
3. /MA18S3.P. 570. 
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M&n’s palace, because pieces of plaster are found there only, 
and not in other parts of the ruins. Here it is probable that 
the satraps of Taxila may have taken up their residence when 
they came to pay their respects at the famous shrine of the 
**Body-gift'' of Buddha. Here, also, there may have been a 
small town of about 15C0 or 2000 houses, which extended to 
the northward, and occupied the whole of the rising ground 
on which the village of Mlhiikyila now stands. I estimate 
the entire circuit of the space that may have been occupied 
by the town as about one mile and a half, which, at 500 square 
feet per man, would give a population of 12,500 persons, or 
just si3fi persons to each house. 

The people are unanimous in their statements that the 
city was destroyed by fire; and this belief, whether based on 
tradition or conviction, is corroborated by the quantities of 
charcoal and .ashes which are found amongst all the ruined 
buildings. It was also amply confirmed by the excavations 
which I made in the great monastery to the north of General 
Court’s Tope. I found the plaster of the walls blackened by 
fire, and the wrought blocks of kankar limestone turned into 
quicklime. The pine timbers of the roofs also were easily recog* 
nized by their charred fragments and ashes. Unfortunately, 

I discovered nothing during my researches that offered any 
clue to the probable period of the destruction of these buildings, 
but as this part of the country had fallen into the power of 
the Kashmirian kings, even before the time of Hwen Thsang, 

I am inclined to attribute their destruction rather to Brahma- 
nical malignity than to Muhammadan intolerance. 

4. SINGHAPUKA. OR KETAS. 

According to Hwen Thsang, the capital of the kingdom of 
Seng-ho-pU’lo, or Singhapura, was situated at 700/t, or 117 
miles, to the south-east of Taxila. The bearing points to 
Jhelam, near which is the town of Sangohi, which has been 
noted by M. Vivien de St. Martin as the possible representa- 
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tive of Singhapora. But Sangohi stands on an open plain, 
instead of on a high mountain of difficult access, as described 
by the pilgrim. The vicinity of ten pools of limpid water, 
with surrounding temples and sculptures, points to the holy 
tanks of Ketdksh, or Khetds, which are still visited by crowds 
of pilgrims from all p;;rts of India. I think also that the 
name of Ketds is only a slightly altered from of the Sanskrit 
Swetavdsa, or the '*White Robes,*' which Hwen Thsang men¬ 
tions as the title of the chief religious sect then resident near 
Singhapura. In the western countries, where the compound 
sw is changed to kh, the name would have been pronounced 
Khetavdsa, or by a slight contraction, Khetds.^ The Brahmans 
of course refer the name to their own religion, and say that the 
place was called Katdksha, or the ‘'Raining Eyes," because the 
tears literally rained from Siva’s eyes when he heard of the 
death of his wife Sati. But as their own spelling of the name 
Ketdksh, which I received from themselves, is at variance with 
the meaning which they give to it. I am inclined to adopt the 
etymology that 1 have already suggested as Sweiavdsa, or the 
“White Robes.” This sect would appear to have belonged to 
the Swetdmbara, or “White-robed” division of the Jains, while 
another sect at the same place, who are described by Hwen 
Thsang as going naked, must be the DigAmbara, or “unclothed” 
(literally “sky-clad'') division of the Jains. Their books also 
are stated to have been chiedy copied from the Buddhist 
literature, while the statue of their god resembled that of 
Buddha himself. From these curious details it seems almost 
certain that this heretical sect must have been Jains, whose 
religion has much in common with Buddhism, while their 
statues are frequently mistaken for those of Buddha. 

Ketds is situated on the north side of the Salt Range, at 
16 miles from Find D&dan Khan, and 18 miles from Chakowil, 
but not more than 85 miles from Shah-dheri or Taxila. Now 

1. Thus the Sanskrit Saraswaii became the Zend and 

Greek Arakkotos. 
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the distance of Singhapura from Taxila is given at 700 or 
117 miles, which is certainly too great, as it would place the 
capital about 30 miles beyond the most distant point of the 
hills in any direction between the south and east. Singhapura 
is described as situated on the top of a high hill of difficult 
access; and as the climate is said to be very cold, it is certain 
that the place must have occupied one of the isolated peaks 
either of the Salt Range on the south-south-east, or of the 
BldnAth Range on the east-south-east.^ But as there are no 
clear pools swarming with fish in the Bilnith Range, I have 
little hesitation in identifying the place described by Hwen 
Thsang with the beautiful limpid pool of Ketds, which has been 
esteemed holy from time immemorial. 

The capital of Singhapura was situated at from 40 to 
5U li, or 7 to 8 miles, to the north-west of the sacred tanks; 
but I know of no place that conesponds with this bearing and 
distance. Malot was the capital of the Janjuhas at a very 
early period; but its bearing is south-east, and its distance 
12 miles. If we might read 4 to 5 li, instead of 40 to 50, the 
capital might at once be identified with the mined fort of 
Kotera, which is situated on a steep hill to the west, about 
200 feet in height, that overhangs the town and holy pools of 
Kelts. This is called the ancient town. It consists of an 
upper fort, 1200 feet long, by 300 broad, and of a lower fort, 
800 feet long, by 450 broad, the circuit of the two being 
about 3500 feet, or less than three-quarters of a mile. But 
the whole circuit of Kelts, including the modern town on both 
bank.s of the stream, both above and below the fort, is about 
2 miles. This is rather smaller than the capital described by 
Hwen Thsang, which was 14 or 15 li, 2| to 2^ miles, in circuit. 
But as it corresponds in all other material particulars, I think 
that Kelts has a very good claim to be identified with the 
capital of Singhapura. 


1. See Maps Nos. V. and VI. 
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According to HwenThsang,' the district was 3600/i. or 
600 miles, in circuit. On the west it was bounded by the 
Indus, on the north by the southern frontier of Taxila, 120 
miles in length, and on the south by the Jhelam and the 
northern frontier of JdAt. or the plains of the Panjib. It 
cannot therefore have extended much beyond the foot of the 
Salt Range. This limit would make the Indus frontier about 
60 miles in length, the Jhelam frontier about 50 miles, and 
the northern and southern frontiers each 120 miles, or alto¬ 
gether 350 miles. The only explanation that occurs to me of 
the difference between this number and that of Hwen Thsang, 
is the probability that the ancient kos of the Panjib was the 
same as the modern one, that is, a short kos of 1/f mile, or 
1 mile and 2| furlongs, and that the Chinese pilgrim, ignorant 
of the difference, made his calculations in the common Indian 
kos of about two miles. This would reduce his numbers by 
very nearly one-third, and at the same time bring them into 
close accordance with the actual measurements of our maps. 
Thus. Hwen Thsang’s 3600 /t. or 600 miles, for the circuit of 
Singhapura. would become 400 miles, which is within 50 miles 
of the actual measurement already given. Great accuracy 
cannot be expected in these estimates of frontier distances, 
as the pilgrim had no means of checking the numbers of his 
informants. With the road distances which he .had himself 
travelled it was different, as he could test them by his own 
knowledge of the time occupied, as well as by the number of 
journe 3 ’s between any two points. In the present instance 
of Singhapura it is quite certain that the frontier distance is 
exaggerated, as the boundary of Tsekia, or T4ki. is also said 
to have extended to the Indus, which could not have been the 
case if the frontier of Singhapura had stretched further to the 
south than I have placed it. 

5. PUNACHA. OR PUNACH 

The district of Puan-nu-tso or Punacha, is placed by Hwen 


1. Julieh's 'Hiouen Thsang,* ii. 162. 
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Tbsang at 700 or 117 miles, to the south-west of Kashmir.* 
It is called Punats by the Kashmiris, who have adopted a soft 
pronunciation of the ch, as in Pit Pantsal for Panchdl of the 
Panjftbis. Moorcroft* spells the name Prunch, or Pmniz, 
according to the Kashmiris. General Court also has Prunch ; 
but it is called Punjc by Wilford's surveyor, Mirza Mogal Beg. 
and Pu$uh by Vigne, both of whom actually visited the place. 
Its distance from Kashmir, as measured on the map vid, Bar4h- 
mula and Uri is 7S miles, which is equal to about 100 miles of 
actual road distance.* 

Hwen Thsang describes Punach as 2000 /i, or 333 miles, 
in circuit^which is just about twice its actual size. On the 
west it is bounded by the Jhelam, on the north by the Pir 
Panchfll range, and on the east and south-east by the small 
state of Rajaori. But these limits, which include the petty 
state of Kotali, are not more than 170 miles in circuit; and 
even if the tract at the source of the Punach river be included, 
the frontier wiU not be more than 200 miles in circuit. But 
as the distances in the mountain districts were most probably 
estimated by the lengths of the roads; the circuit of the 
frontier line may be taken as equivalent to about 300 miles in 
road distance. 

In the seventh century Punach was without a king, and 
subject to Kashmir; but in later times it had a chief of its own, 
whose descendants. Shir Jang Khan and Shams Khan, were put 
to death by Gulib Singh, of Jammu, and this petty sovereignty 
once more forms part of the kingdom of Kashmir. 

6. RAJAPURA, OR RAJAORI. 

From Punach. Hwen Thsang proceeded to the south-east 
for 400 li, or 67 miles, to Ko4o-sh$-pu-lo, or R&japura* which 

1. JuUen's *Hiott 0 ii Thsang’. U. 187. 

2. ^Travels,* U. 298. 

3. See Maps Noa. V. and VI. 

4. Jnlien's 'Hionen Thsang,’ U. 188. 
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I long ago identified with the petty chiefdiip of Rajaori, to 
the south of Kashmir. The drcoit of the district is described 
as 4000 It, or 667 miles, which is about double the true 
amount, unless, as is not improbable, the whole of the hill* 
states as far as the Rftvi be included within its boundaries. 
From the native chronicle of Kashmir we leam that the petty 
chiefrinps of the hills to the south and south-east of the valley 
were generally sul^ect to Kashmir; and there is no reason to 
suppose that they were independent at the time of Hwen 
Thsang's visit. 

The district of Rajaori proper is nearly a square of about 
40 miles each side, bounded on the north by the Pir PanchAl, 
on the west by Punach, on the sooth by Bhimbar, and on the 
east by Rihflsi and Aknur.^ By extending its boundary on 
the east to the Chenab. gnd on the south to the plains, it 
would include all these petty places ; even then its frontier 
would not be more than 240 miles, or by road about 320 miles. 
But if the frontier of these hill-states subject to Kashmir be 
extended to the R4vi on the east, the circuit would be 
about 420 miles measured on the map, or not less than 560 
miles by road. 

Rfijapuri is frequently mentioned during the mi^dieval 
period of Kashmirian history, but chiefly in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when it was an independent state under its 
own rajas. In the fifteenth century the Hindu family was 
dispossessed in favour of a son of the Muhammadan king of 
Ka^mir; arid his descendant was so reduced by Gulab Singh 
that in 1846 he was glad to accept an estate in the British 
district of Kftngra in exchange for his petty chiefship of 
Rajaori. 

HILL-STATES OF THE PUNJAB. 

As the Chinese pilgrim has noticed so few of the many 
hill-states of the Panj&b, I will here add a brief outline of the 


1. See Maps Noe. V. and VI. 
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information which I have myaelf been able to coUect regard¬ 
ing them. 

According to popular opinion the petty states of the 
Alpine Panjib, at the present timet consist of twenty-two 
Muhammadan and twenty-two Hindu chief&ips. the former 
lying to the west, and the latter to the east of the Chenib 
river. An older classification divides them into three groups, 
each named after the most powerful state which fonned the 
head of the confederation. These were Kashmir, Dogra, and 
Trigartta. The first consisted of the rich valley of Kashmir, 
and all the petty states between the Indus and Jhdam; the 
second included Jammu, and the other petty states between 
the Jhelam and the Rivi; the third comprised Jilandhar, and 
the various small states between the Rivi and the 
Satiej. 

This division into three groups most probably existed 
prior to the seventh century, as we find that the states to the 
east of the Rivi were quite independent of Kashmir, while 
those of Urasa, Punach, and Rajapuri are spoken of in such a 
way as to show that they had kings of their own previous to 
their subjection by Kashmir. Trigartta is' repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in the chronicles of Kashmir as an independent kingdom; 
and its own history shows that one-half of the present petty 
states of the Jilandhar hills have sprung from the division of 
the possessions of a single family. 

The following list gives the names and possessions of the 
various states attached to Kashmir, or the western division 
of the Alpine Panj&b:— 

^ 1. Kashmir. 

I 2. Gingal, on the Behat R. 

XhftkaBambas. * 3. Muzafarabad 

4. Khlgin, on the Kunihftr R. 

, 5. Garhi. „ 
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Afghftns 


Gakars 


••• 


f 6. Rash, on Pakhli R. 

7. Dhant&war on Dor R. 

. 8. Gandgarh, „ 

9. Darband, on the Indus R. 
^ 10. Torbela, „ 

I” 11. Pharwila, near Behat R. 
^ 12. SulUnpur, on Behat R. 

L 13. Khinpur, on Haro R. 


The KhAka^Bamha chiefs hold the valley of the Behat 
river, below Barfthmula, and the whole course of the Kunihslr 
river to the north-west of Kashmir. They are all Muhamma¬ 
dans, and are most probably the descendants of the early 
inhabitants of the country, who retired to their present position 
on the advance of the Afghin invaders. 


The Afgh&n chiefs hold the valleys of the Pakhli and Dor 
rivers, to the south-west of Kashmir. They are all Muhamma¬ 
dans, and their settlement in this part of the countiy^ is of 
recent date. Abul Fazl mentions that before the time of 
Akbar, the raja of Pakhli was a tributary of Kashmir. He 
also states that Timur left a small body of troops in this 
district, whose descendants were still there in his time.^ 


The Gakar chiefs hold the lower valley cf ^he Jhclam, 
and the upper course of the Haro river to the south-west of 
Kashmir. They are all Muhammadans; but their con^'e^sion 
is comparatively recent, as their names were Indian down to 
the invasion of Timur. Their occupation of these districts is 
of very early date ; but they are Turanians, not Ariana, 
as none but a Gakar will intermarry with a Gakar, a practice 
that is utterly repugnant to Hinduism, which permits no man 
to marry one of.his own tribe. The Gakars also occupy several 
portions of the eastern Doab, as Guliana, near Gujar Khan, 
and Bugiai, under the lofty hill of BMn&th. But these districts 
do not properly belong to the bills, although they were subject 


1. ‘Ayin Akbari/ U. 155. 
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to Kashmir at the time of Hwen Ibsaag's visit in the seventh 
century. 

The following list gives the names and positions of the 
various states attached to the central, or Jammu division of 
the Alpine Panj4b:— 


Hindus 


Muhammadans. 


1. Jammu, to east of Chenib R. 

2. Bhao, „ 

3. Rihflsi, on ChenAb R. 

4. Akndr, „ 

5. Punach. on Punach R. 

6. Rajaori, on Tohi R. 

7. Kotali, onr Punach R. 

8. Bhimbar, at foot of hills. 

9. KhariAli, near Bhimbar. 

10. KAshtwAr, on upper ChenAb R. 

11. BhadrwAr, to south of Kastwar. 


Hindus 


Hindus 



12. Chaneni, to west of BhadrwAr. 

13. BandrAlta, to south of Chaneni. 

14. SAmba, to S. W. of BandrAlta. 


r 15. Jasrota, to south of BandrAlta. 
I 16. Tirikot, near Jasrota. 

^ 17. MAnkot, to south of BandrAlta. 
* 18. BadwAl, or VaddiwAsa. 

L 19. BallAwar, or Bisohli. 


The tu^iis of Jammu and Bhao, which were founded by 
two brothers, are situated on opposite banks of the Tohi, a 
small stream that joins the Chenab at the foot of the hills. 
Jammu is mentioned several times in Muhammadan history, 
from the time when Timur forcibly converted the Raja down 
to the end of the last century. The three famous brothers 
of Ranjit Singh’s court—GulAb Singh, DhyAn Singh, and 
Suchet Singh, belonged to a younger branch of this family, 
and son of GulAb Singh now rules over Kashmir and the whole 
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of the states in the western and central divisions, of the Alpine 
Punjab. 

The petty chiefs of R^tdsi and A knur were branches of 
the Jammu family* on which they were generally dependent. 
Punach was sometimes independent ; but its proximity 
to Kashmir placed it at the mercy of its more powerful 
neighbour. Rajaoriand Kotali were held in later times by 
two branches of the royal family of Kashmir* to which they 
were usually tributary. But in the middle ages* under the 
Hindu rulers* Kotali formed part of Punach* to which it 
naturally belonged as part of the same valley. Bhimbar and 
Kharidli were divisions of the Chibh or Chibhin* branch of the 
Somvansi Rajas of KIngra and J&landhar. In early times the 
name of Bhimbar was little used, the common appellation 
being Chibhdn, which is found in Sharifuddin*s history of 
Timur* under the form of JibhdL The Conversion of the 
family to Muhammadanism is probably of late date* as Ferishta 
mentions Howns Raja of Bhimbar in a.h. 891, or a.d. 1486.^ 
But so many of these hill chiefs retained their Hindu names 
after they became Muhammadans* that the Hindu name alone 
cannot be taken as a decisive proof of his being unconverted. 
KdsMwdr and Bhadrwdr are situated on opposite banks of 
the upper Chenab river* to the south-east of Kashmir, to which 
they were generally subject. These nine chief-ships of the 
central divison* added to the thirteen of the western division* 
form the twenty two Muhammadan states which the popular 
belief assigns to the western half of the Alpine Panjdb. 

Of the eight remaining chiefships of this division I am not 
able to give much information, as many of them became 
extinct during the early period of Sikh rule* and all of them 
are now absorbed by the Jammu family in the great Kingdom 
of Kashmir. Jasrota, in the outer range of hills, was once of 
some importance* and its chiefs intermarried with the other 
Rajput families of the Alpine Punjab * but I can find no 


1. Briggs, ‘Ferishta,* iv. 483. 
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mention of it in any of the histories. BaUdwar and Badw6l 
were certainly at one time under a single chief, as Kalasa, the 
son of Tukka, who is twice mentioned in the 'Raja Tarangini'* 
as lord of VaUdpura between 1028 and 1801, is found in the 
genealogical lists of both families. It is true that Vaddivdsa 
is noticed in the same chronicle * as a separate district at an 
earlier date, but as there is no mention of any chief, it may 
be inferred that it formed part of the small kingdom of 
Vall&pura. As the names in the two genealogical lists differ 
from Kalasa downwards, it seems probable that the state may 
have been dismembered after his death. It is certain that 
he was mixed up with Kashmirian politics ; and as the 
contemporary Raja of the neighbouring state of Chamba 
was put to death by Ananta of Kashmir, I conclude that 
Ball&war must have been subjected at the same time. 

I may remark that all the chiefs of the Central Division, 
whose genealogies I possess, trace their origin to the Surajvansi, 
or Solar Race, with the single exception of the intrusive 
Chibhdn of Bhimbar. The chiefs of Jammu, Jasrota, and 
Ball&war, with their offshoots, amounting together to eight of 
these petty states, all assert their descent from the Sun, a 
claim which is admitted by their Rajput neighbours. 


The following list gives the names and positions of the 
various states attached to the eastern, or J&landhar division of 
the Alpine Panj&b. 


Somvansi 


1. K&ngra, or K&toch. 

2. Guler, to S. W. of K&ngra, 

• 3. Jasw&l, on Suhan R. 

4. Dat&rpur, on lower Biis R. 
'• 5. Siba, do. 


^ . .. r 6. Chamba, on R&vi R. 

Surajvanshi j KuIIu. on upper Bils R. 


1. 'Raja Tarangini, vii. 220, 589. 
3. Ibid vi. 318, Nandigupta. 
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Pundir« or 
Pftndayat . 


f 8. Mandi, on middle Biis R. 

I 9. Snkhet. to south of Mandi. 

10. NOrpur, between Rivi and Bits R. 

11. Kotila, to £. of NOrpnr. 

^ 12. Kotlehar. 


Of these twelve states no less than five are mere Subdivi¬ 
sions of the once rich kingdom of JAlandhar, which embraced 
the whole of the Doftb, or plain country, between the BiAs and 
Satlej, and all the hill country lying between the Rftvi and the 
frontiers of Mandi and Sukket, to the south of the Dhaola-dhir 
mountains. This included Nfirpfir, Kotila, and Kotlehar; and 
as Mandi and Sukhet were at first under one rule, there were 
originaly only four chiefships in the eastern division of the 
Alpine Panjkb, namely, JMandhar, Chamba, Kullu, and Mandi. 


A 

Jalandhara. 

Since the occupation of the plains by the Muhammadans, 
the ancient kingdom of JMandhara has been confined almost 
entirly to its hill territories, which were generally known by 
the name of KAngra^ after its most celebrated fortress. The 
district is also called Kdioch, the meaning of which is unknown, 
and TfigafUa,^ which is the usual Sanskrit name found in the 
Piiranas, and in the native chronicle of Kashmir. 

In the seventh century jAtanihara is described by the 
Chinese pilgrim* as about 1000 ft. or 167 miles in length from 
east to west, and 800 ft, or 133 miles in breadth from north 
to south. If these dimensions are even approximately correct, 
Jalandhar must then have included the state of Chamba on 
the north, with Mandi and Sukhet on ihe east, and Satadru 
on the south-east. As the last is the only district to the east 
of the Satlej, which is included in N. India, I infer that it 
must have belonged to the kingdom of jAlandhar. With the 


1. 'Hema-Kosha.* Jdtmmdkmrds Trt^arl/ifiyfA—“Jllandhara, that la 
Trigartta.” 

2. Julian's *Hioaen Thaaag.* ii. 202. 
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addition of these districts the size of the province will agree 
very well with the dimensions assigned to it by the Chinese 
pilgrim. 

At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, Jilandhar itself was 
the capital, which he describes as from 12 to 13 li, or upwards 
of 2 miles in circuit. Its antiquity is undoubted, as it is 
mentioned by Ptolemy as Kulinirine, or Ktulindrine, which 
should probably be corrected to Sulindrinct as the K and S are 
frequently interchanged in Greek manuscripts. According to 
the Padma Purflna,^ the city of Jdlandhara was the capital 
of the great Daitya king J^andkara, who became so powerful 
by virtue .of his austerities as to be invincible. At last, 
however, he was overcome by Siva, through a disgraceful fraud, 
and his body was devoured by the yoginis, or female demons. 
But the conclusion of the legend is differently given in the 
local Pur&na,® which states that he was overwhelmed and 
crushed to death by a mass of mountains which Siva placed 
upon him. Flames then sprang out of his mouth, which was 
under Jwdla-mukhi; his back was under the upper part of the 
Do&b, which is still called Jdlandhara-pitha, or Jdlandhar-pith, 
by the people ; and hJs feet were under the lower part of the 
Doib at Mult&n. Akbar partially adopted this version of the 
legend when he named the different Doibs after the enclosing 
rivers, by calling the land between the Satlej and Bias the 
Dodb-i-Bisi Jdlandhar, or Bit jQlaftdhar, instead of the Sah 
Doah, which it should have been if he had placed the initial 
of the eastern river first, as he did in the names of the Bari 
and Chaj Doibs. 

The royal family of Jilandhara and Kingra is one of the 
oldest in India, and their genealogy from the time of the 
founder, Susarma Chandra, appears to me to have a much 
stronger claim to our belief than any one of the long strings 
of names now shown by the more powerful families of Raj- 

1.' Uttar* Kband* of the Padma Purina. Kennedy’s 'Hindu 
Mythology.' p. 456. 

3. Jftlaodhara Purina. 
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putana. All the different scions of this hoii 9 e claim to be of 
Somavansi descent; and they assert that their ancestors held 
the district of Multin and fought in the Great War on the 
side of Duryodhan against the five Pftndu brothers. After 
the war they lost their country, and retired under the leader¬ 
ship of Susanna Chandra the JUandhar DoAb where they 
established themselves, and built the stronghold of Kdngra. 
The expedition of Alexander terminated on the banks of the 
Hyphasis* or BfAs; but he received the submission of Phegelas*^ 
or Phegaus, the king of the district, beyond the river, that 
is of the Jftlandhar DoAb. Towards the end of the fifth century, 
the kingdom of Trigartta was presented to Pravaresa by the 
Raja of Kashmir.* In the seventh century, the Chinese 
pil^im, Hwen Thsang, was courteously entertained fora 
whole month by Raja U4i-to, or Udita,* whom I would identify 
with Aiima of the genealogical lists. One hundred and sixty 
years later, in an inscription dated a. d. 804, the Raja of 
JAlandhara is named Jaya Chandra, who is the Jaya Malla 
Chandra of the lists, the seventh in descent from Adima. 
Lastly, Avanta, king of Kashmir, from a. d. 1028 to 1081, 
married two daughters of Indu Chandra,* Raja of Jilandhara, 
who is the Indra Chandra of the genealogical lists of Kangra. 
These instances are sufficient to show that Jdlandhara existed 
as an independent State for many centuries before the 
Muhammadan conquest. 

The smaller chiefships of Guler, JaswAl, Dat&rpur, and 
Siba, are offshoots from the parent stem of KAngra. The 
independence of Gvder, or Haripur, was established by Hari 
Chandra, about A. d. 1400, when he yielded KAngra to his 
younger brother, Karmma Chandra. The date of the foundation 
of the other principalities is unknown, but 1 believe that they 

1. Diodorus, xvii. 51. **Phegarut." Curtius. ix. I. 2. ‘'Phegelat 
erat gentis proximae rexV' 

2. *RaiA Taraogioi,' iii. 100. 

3. Jnliea’s ‘Hiouen Thsang.' i 261. 

4’ ‘Raja Tarangini, Tii. 150. 
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were alwa]^! tributary to the parent state until the time of 
the Muhammadans, when the capture of KIngra by Mahmud 
of Ghazni afforded them an opportunity of asserting their 
independence. 

The French traveller Thevenot,^ in his account of the 
dominions of the Emperor of Delhi, mentions that '‘there are 
many Rajas who own not the authority of the Great Mogul.*' 
But the territories of these Rajas must have been far in the 
interior of the hills, as we know that the chiefs of all the 
oute^ hills were subjected by the Mogul emperors. Thevenot 
specially mentions the province of **Ayoud, or Hmud/* as 
containing **the most northern countries that belong to the 
Great Mogul, as Caitcares, Bankish, Nagarcut, Siba, and 
others.** The Caucares must be the Gakars who hold the lower 
hills to the west of the Jhelam. Terry* calls them Kakans, 
and their principal cities DekaUe and Purhola (or Dfngali and 
PharwMa). The Bankish are the Banehish of Terry* whese 
"chief dty called Bishur (Pesh&war) lyeth east ^ead west) 
somewhat southerly from Chishmere, from which it is divided 
by the river Indus." Nagarcut is KAngra or Nagarkot, which 
is mentioned under the same name by Abu RihAn,* who was 
present at its capture by Mahmud of Ghazni. Sibs is not as 
we might suppose, the small state in the neighbourhood of 
KAngra. but a district on the Ganges, of which the chief city, 
according to Terry, was **Hariware (or HaridwAra), where the 
river Ganges, passing through or amongst large rocks, makes 
presently after a pretty full current.” From these accounts it is 
clear that the whole of the states in the lower hills, from 
PeshAwar on the west to the Ganges on the east, were subject to 
the emperor of Delhi. Regarding the general name of Ayond, or 
Haoud, which Thevenot applies to them, I can only conjecture 
that it may be some corrupt form of Himavat, or HimwN. 

1. 'Travels,* part iii. c. 37. 

I. 'Voyage to East India,* p. 88 

8. Ibid., p. 81 : London. 1655. 

4. ' Fragments Arabes, etc.,* 149. 
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one of the well-known names of the HimUhya mountains, 
which the Greeks have preserved under the two different 
forms of EmSdos and Imdits, 

Champa, or Chamba. 

Chamba is a large district, which indudes the valleys of 
all the sources of the R4vi, and a portion of the upper valley 
of the ChenAb, between LAhul and KAditwAr. It is not 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang, and was, therefore, probably 
induded by him within the limits of Kashmir. The undent 
capital was Varmtnapura, or Barmftwar, on the Budhil river, 
where many fine temples, and a brazen bull, of life size, still 
exist to attest the wealth and piety of its early rulers. Accor¬ 
ding to the inscriptions these works bdong to the ninth and 
tenth centuries. The country is frequently mentioned in the 
native chronicle of Kashmir, under the name of Champa, and 
each notice is confirmed by the local genealogies. Between 
A. D. 1028 and 1031 the district was invaded byAnantaof 
Kashmir,^ when the native Raja, named 5^a, was defeated 
and put to death. His son founded a new capital, Champapura, 
called after the goddess ChampAuati Devi ; which, under the 
name of Chamba, is still the chief place in the district. The 
Rajas of Kashmir afterwards intermarried with the Chamba 
family;* and during the troubles that followed the Muham¬ 
madan invasions this petty state became independent, and 
remained so until reduced by GuUb Singh, early in the 
present century.* 

KnUu. 

The kingdom of Kiadado is placed by Hwen Thsang at 
700 li, or 117 miles, to the north-east of Jftlandhar,* which 

1. Briggs'i •Perislita,* i 283. The Gtkm inhabltod thebuksof 
Um Nilib (or Indus) up to the loot of the mountaias of SiwftUk. 

2. •Raja Tamngini,* vU. 218. 

3. /Nd.,vii. 589, 1520; vilL 1092. 

4. Juliea’s •Hiouen Thsang,* ii. 203. 
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corresponds exactly with the position of the district of 
in the upper valley of the ByAs river. The Vishnu Pnrina^ 
mentions a people called XJUAa, or Keldte, who aie most 
probably the same as the Kanlutat of the 'RAmAyana* and 
the *Brihat SanhitA.'* As this form of the word agrees 
precisdy with the Chinese Kinluto, 1 conclude that the modem 
Kullu must be only an abbreviation of the ancient name. The 
district is stated to be 3000 14, or 500 miles, in dicuit, and 
entirely surrounded by mountains. The size is very much 
exaggerated for the present restricted limits of Kullu; but as 
the ancient kingdom is said by the people themselves to have 
included Mandi and Sukhet on the west, and a large tract of 
territory''to the south of the Satiej, it is probable that the 
frontier measurement of 500 miles may be very near the troth 
if taken in road distance. 

The present capital of the valley SultAnpur; but the 
old capital of Makarsa is still called Nagar, or the city, by 
which name it is most generally known. Hwen Thsang states 
that gold, silver, and copper are all found in the district, 
which is only partially true, as the amount of gold to be 
obtained by washing is very small, and the silver and copper 
mines have long been abandoned. 

To the north-east of Kullu Hwen Thsang places the 
district of Lo-hu-lo, which is clearly the Lho-yal of the 
Tibetans, and the Ldhul of the people of Kullu and other 
neighbouring states. Still further to the north he places the 
district of Mo-lo-so, which, from his positon, must certainly 
be LadAk. I would, therefore, alter the Chinese name, to 
Mo-lo-po, which is an exact transcript of Mar-po, the actual 
name of the province of LadAk, as Mar-po-yul, or the **Red 
district," in allusion to the general appearance of its soil and 
mountains. The Chinese syllables so and po are so much alike 

1. Wilton’i ‘Vishnu Pnr&na.* edited by Hall. il. 3. vol. ii. p. 174. 

a. Kern'a ‘Brihat Sanbita,* xiv. 29. 
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that they aie frequently interchanged, as in the wdl-known 
name of Salatura, the birth-place of Pftnini, which is given in 
the original Chinese of Hwen Thsang's travels as Po-lo-tu^lo, or 
Pa/oAira. 


Mandi and Sukhet. 

The petty chiefships of Manii and SulM were originally 
a single state, bounded by Kftngra on the west and Kullu on 
the east, and by the DhaoladhAr mountains on the north and 
the Satlej on the south. Mandi means the **market"; and its 
favourable position on the Bits river, at the junction of the 
two roads from the west and south, must have ensured its 
early occupation, which was rendered prosperous and lasting 
by the existence of valuable mines of iron and black salt in 
its immediate vicinity. 


or Pathniya 

The town of NdrpOr derives its name from the celebrated 
Nhr JahAn, the wife of the emperor JahAngir. Its original 
name was Dahmari, or Dahmdla; or as Abul Fazl writes, 
Dahmahai, although he mentions no fort. The people pro¬ 
nounce the name as if written Dahmeri. In the 'TArikh-i-Alfi* 

* 

it is called DamAl, and is described as ''situated on the summit 
of a high hill, on the borders of Hindustan.'* The fort was 
taken after a long siege by Ibrahim Ghaznavi. The name of 
the district is Palhdwai, and the old capital in the plains was. 
called Paihidn, or PathiAnkoi» which is now slightly altered to 
PathdnkoL But the name is derived from the PathAn tribe of 
Hindu Rajphts, and not from the well-known Muhammadan. 
PAthAns, or AfgbAns. The Raja was imprisoned in 1810 by 
Ranjit Singh, who took possession of his country. 

The petty chief of Kotila, to the east of Nhrphr, who was 
a scion of the PathAniya family, was seized about the same 
time, and his estate incorporated with the Sikh dominions. 
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Kotldiar ii a petty atate in the JaswAl Dto. to the wnth- 
east of JwllapMiikhL It waa generally a dependency of 
Kangra. 


The district of She^Mu^o, or SaUifu, is described by the 
Chinese pilgrim* as 2000 li, or 933 miles in circuit, with a large 
river forming its western boundary. The capital is placed at 
700 Ut or 117 miles* to the south of Kullu, a^ 800 it, or 133 
miles, to the north-east of Bair&t. But there is a mistake in 
one of these numbers, as the distance between the capital of 
Kullu and Baiiit is 336 miles, measured direct on the map, or 
not less than 360 miles, by road. There is deficiency, there¬ 
fore, in one of the distances of about 110 miles, or nearly 700it, 
in a direct line between the two places, or of about 150 miles, 
or nearly 1000 it, in the detour, as shown by bis bearings. 
Now it is remarkable that there is a deficiency of about the 
same amount in return journey along a parallel line of road, 
from Mathura to Thanesar, which the pilgrim makes only 
SOO it, or 83 miles,* instead of 1200 it, or 200 miles, the actual 
distance being 199 miles. As it would seem that both routes, 
for some unknown reason, had been subjected to the same 
amount of curtailment, it is probable that the deficiency in the 
western line will He in the southern portion between Satadru 
and Bairftt, which is -contiguous to the parallel line between 
Mathura and Thaneswar. I would, therefore, increase the 
distance between the two former places by 150 miles, or in 
round numbers 1000 lit which would make the total distance 
283 miles, or nearly 1800 it, instead of 800 if . Taking this 
corrected distance from Bairfit, and the recorded distance of 
117 miles south from Kullu, the position of Satadru will corres¬ 
pond almost exactly with the large city of Sarhind, which both 
history and tradition affirm to be the oldest place in this part 
of the country. 


1. JaUni's *HioBea Thmag,* U. 20S. 

2. /Ml. 104,andU.211. 
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The present ruins of Sarhind consist almost entirdy 6i 
Muhammadan buildings of a late period; but it must have 
been a place of some consequence in the time of the Hindus, as 
it was besieged and captured by Muhammad Ghori. the first 
Mussuliman king of Delhi.* The name of Sarhind, or ''frontier 
of Hind'* is popularly said to have been given to the city at an 
earlier period, when it was the boundary town between the 
Hindus and the later Muhammadan kingdom of Ghazni and 
Labor. But the name is probably much older, as the astro¬ 
nomer Var&ha Mihira mentions the - Sainndhas* immediatley 
after the Kuldtas, or people of Kullu, and just before Brahma* 
pura, which, as we learn from the Chinese pilgrim, was the 
capital of the hill country to the north of Haridwftr. The 
Sairindhas, or people of Sirindha, must, therefore, have occupied 
the very tract of country in which the present Sarhind is 
situated, and there can be little doubt that the two names are 
the same. But the geographical list of Var&ha Mihira is copied 
almost verbatim from that of the still earlier astronomer 
Parftsara, who is believed to have flourished not later than the 
first century after Christ.* 

If we apply the correction of 110 miles, or about 700 If, 
to the northern half of the line between Kullu and Satadru, the 
position of the latter will be brought down to Hknsi, which is 
an ancient fortified city of even greater strength and reputation 
than Sarhind. But as Hwen Thsang specially notes that the 
territorry of Satadru was only 20C0 li, or 333 miles, in circuit, 
and that it was bounded on the west by a great river, which 
can only be the Satlej or Satadru, it is quite impossible that 
Hflnsi could be the place intended, as it is upwards of 130 miles 
distant from the nearest point of that river. 

The position of the celebrated fortress of Bhatner would 
suit the description of a small district bounded on the west by 

1. Dowton’s edition of Sir H. Elliots MahsmmsdMi Historians of 
India,’ ii. 295. 

2. Dr. Kern's edition of the 'Brihat SanhitA,' b. siv. 29. 50. 

3. Kern's I^efaoe to the ‘Brihnt Sanbiti,* p. 32. 
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the Satleji and would also agree with the corrected distance 
from Kalla: bat the direction'is soath-west instead of south, 
and the distance from Bair&t is upwards of 200 miles, instead 
of 800 fr‘, or 133 miles, as stated by the pilgrim. The bearing 
of Bairftt is, however, in favour of Bhatner, as the pilgrim's 
south-west is certainly a mistake for south-east, otherwise the 
distance of Bairit from Blathora would be nearly 1500 li, or 
250 miles, instead of 500 /i, or 83 miles^ as recorded. If we 
might read 15001# instead of 500/», the relative positions o'f 
Bhatner and Bairftt would correspond very well with the 
pilgrim's account, as the road distance between the two places, 
vid Hfris^*is about 250 miles. It is quite possible also that 
there may be mistake in the initial Chinese character. She or 
5e, which is very much like Po or Bha\ and if so, the Chinese 
syllables Po.to4u4o would represent Bhatasthala, or Bhatner. 
The latter name means the **fortre8s of the Bhatis," but the 
town itself was called Band, or Bando, which was probably the 
contracted form of Bhatasihala, just as Mdru, is now the 
common contracted form of Marmthala, But in spite of these 
plausible agreements both in name and in position, I am 
inclined to think that Sarhind must be the place indicated by 
the pilgrim as the capital of the ancient district of Saiadru, 
This conclusion is strengthened by the pilgrim's statement that 
the country produced gold, which, so far as I know, can only 
apply to the lower hills lying to the north of Sarhind, where 
gold is still found in some of the smaller affluents of the Satlej. 

Accepting Sarhind as the capital of Satadru, the bounda¬ 
ries of the district may be determined approximately from its 
size. On the west and north it was bounded by the Satlej for 
upwards of 100 miles from the neighbourhood of Simla to 
TihAra, below LhdiAna. On the south the boundary extended 
for about 100 miles from Tihftra to AmbAla, and on the east 
for about the same distance, from AmbAla to Simla. The 
cireuit thus described embraces a considerable portion of the 
hill states to the west and south of Simla, together with the 
districts of Sarhind proper and LOdiAna in the plains. As it is 
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the only district l 3 ring to east of the Satlej that is included 
within the limits of Northern India, I infer that it must have 
been a dependency of the neighbouring state of Jftlandhar. 


TAKI OR PANJAB. 

The kingdom which Hwen Thsang calls Tst-kia, or T&ki, 
embraced the whole of the plains of the PanjAb from the Indus 
to the BiAs. and from the foot of the mountains to the junction 
of the five rivers below Mult An. ^ The Chinese syllable tse is used 
by Hwen Thsang to represent the cerebral f of the Sanskrit in 
the name of DanakaJuAa, which is found in no less than five of 
the western cave inscriptions at Kanhari and KArli.* In Hwen 
Thsang’s travels this narde is written To.no.kia45e.kia, in which 
the last two syllables are transposed. It is the Danaka of Abu 
RihAn, which, as will be shown hereafter, is ihost probably the 
same as the old town of Dhdrani^koUa, on the Kistna river, 
adjoining the modem city of Amaravati. Tse-kia, therefore, 
represents T&ki, which would appear to have been the name of 
the capital as well as of the kingdom of the PanjAb in the 
seventh century, just as Lahor has since been used to describe 
both the kingdom and the capital of Ranjit Singh. The 
position of the capital will be discussed hereafter. It will be 
sufficient at present to note that it was within a few miles of the 
more ancient capital of She~kie4o, which was long ago identi* 
fied by Professor Lassen with the SdMa of the MahAbhArata, 
and with the Sangola of Arrian. Now the people of SAkala 
are called Madras, Aratias, jArttikas, and Bdhikas,* in the 
MahAbhArata; and in the Lexicon of Hemachandra the BAhikas 

1. See Maps Not. V. and VI. 

2. Dr. Stevenson read this name as the Pali form of the Greek 
Xenekrates, but in all the inscriptions at Kanhari and Kdrti it is clearly 
the name of a town or country. 

3. In the MahAbhArata and Vishnu PnrAna the name is written 
Bdlktka ; but as they follow the Kuluhu, it seems certain that the true 
reading is BAhtka, as proposed by Lassen. 
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are said to be the same as the Takkas.^ Again, in the'Raja 
Tarangini*, the district of TakkadesA is mentioned as a part 
of the kingdom of Gurjjara (orGujarflt, near the Chenib), 
which Raja Alakhina was obliged to cede to Kashmir between 
A. D. 883 and 901.* From these statements it is clear that 
Sakala was the old capital of the powerful tribe of Takkas, 
whose country was named after themselves Takka-desa,* The 
name of the new capital is not actually stated by Hwen 
Thsang, but I believe it to have been T&ki or Takkdwar, which 
I would identify with the Tahora of the Pentingerian Tables 
by the mere softening of the guttural k to the aspirate h. In 
the lattes authority Tahora is placed at 70 Roman miles, or 
64^ English miles from spaUtra, opposite Alexandria Bucefalos, 

I will now turn to the early Muhammadan writers who 
have noticed Kashmir and Sindh, and who, therefore can 
scarcely have omitted all mention of so important a country 
as the Panj&b, which lies immediately between them. In a. d. 
915, Masudi thus describes the Indus, according to Sir Henry 
Elliot's translation *'The Mihrdn of es-Sind comes from 
" the well-known sources of the high land of es-Sind, from 
*' the country belonging to Kinnauj in the kingdom of Budah, 
" and of Kashmir, el Kandahftr, and et-Tdkin. The tributaries 
which rise in these countries run to el Multin, and from 
** thence the united river receives the name of Mihrdn'* In 
this passage Tdkin must certainly be intended for the hills of 
the Panjftb. The Kabul river and the Indus both flow through 
Gdndhdra, or el Kandahftr; the Jhelam comes from Kashmir ; 
and the Bifts and Satlej flow through Jftlandhar and Kahlur, 

1. Lassen, 'Pentapot Indica.' p. SI. BdhtMshiahhandmdne. 

2. 'Raja Tarangini,’ v. 150, Troyer ; v. 155 Calcutta edit. 

3. For the position of Sikala, or Taki. see Maps, Nos. V. and VI. 

4. Sir H. M. Elliot’s *Hahaminadan Historians of India/ p. 56 1 
and Prof. Dowson’s edition, i. 21, where the name is read as Tdfmn. 
But Sprenger, in his translation of ‘Masudi/ p. 193, gives Tdfi, with 
Tdkan and Tdfan as variants, and at p. 390, TMin. 
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wtiich in the time of Hwen Thsang were subject to Kanoj. 
The only other tributaries of the Indus are the Chenftb and 
the Rivi, which must therefore have flowed through the king¬ 
dom of Tdkin. The mention of Glndh4ra and Kanoj shows 
that Masudi does not refer to the actual sources of the rivers, 
but to the points in the lower ranges of hills, where they enter 
the plains. T&kin, therefore, in the tiqne of Masudi, represen¬ 
ted the lower hills and plains of the Panjftb to the north of 
Multftn, which was then in the possession of the Brahman 
kings of Kabul. 

The name is read Tdhin, by Sir Henry Elliot, and 
Tdfan, by Gildemeister,^ in his extracts from Masudi. 
The first reading is supported by the strong authority of Abu 
Rihin and Rashid-uddin, who agree in stating that the great 
snowy mountain of Ktldrjik (or Ligk); which resembled Dema¬ 
vend by its cupola form, could be seen from the boundaries of 
Tdkishar and Loh&war.* Elliot, in one passage, corrects 
fakishor to Kashmir: but this alteration is quite inadmissible, 
as the mountain is specially noted to have been only 2 farsangs, 
or about 8 miles, distant from Kashmir. One might as well 
say that St. PauTs Cathedral is visible from Ludgate Hill 
and Windsor. The mountain here referred to is the great 
Dayamur, or Nanga Parbat, to the west of Kashmir, which 
is 26,629 feet in height ; and which I have myself seen 
repeatedly from Rimnagar, on the Chenfib, a distance of 200 
miles. In a second passage of the same author. Sir Henry 
calls the mountain Kaldfchal* and the two places from which 


1. 'De Rebus Indids,* p. 161. 

2. Reinead. 'Fragments Anbea.' p. 118. In Sir H. M. Elliot, 
p. 41, and ip Dowaon’a edition of Elliot, i. 65, Tikiabar ii altered to 
Kashmir. 

3. Sir H. M. Elliot, p. 30 ; and Dowson's edition, i. 4C. If this 
is the same as Ibn Batuta’s Kardekal, or "Black Mountain," the identi- 
ficatioi) with Nanga Parbat, or the *'BarB Mountain" is nearly certain, as 
"bareness" means "blackness," from want of snow. 
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it can be seen he names Tdkas and Lohftwar. This Tdkas, or 
Tukishar, I take to be the same place as the Tsekia, or TAki 
of Hwen Thsang, and the TdJtin of Masudi. 

The earliest Muhammadan author who mentions TdJti is 
the merchant Sulimdn, who visited the east before a. d. 8S1, 
when his account was written. He describes Tetfak, as 
not of very great extent, and its king as weak, and subject to 
the neighbouring princes ; but he adds that he possessed **the 
finest white women in all the Indies.'*' ksTCfak znd-TAkin 
are almost the same in unpointed Persian characters, 1 have 
no hesitation in identifying TAfak with the Panjlib, where the 
women, and especially those of the lower hills, are the **fairest,'* 
as well as the "finest/* in India. 

Ibn Khurdftdba, who died in a. d. 912, mentions the king 
of Taffa* as next in eminence to the Balha Rft. Lastly, 
Kazwini describes Taifand, ji&sh, which was taken by Mahmud 
of Ghazni in a. d. 1023, as a strong Indian fort, on the top 
of an inaccessible mountain.^ This account agrees with the 
actual hill of Sangala, which is almost inaccessible on three 
sides, and on the fourth is protected by a sheet of water. 

All these slightly different names of Tdkin, Tdfant Td^ak, 
Tdffa, Tdkas, and Tdkishar, I take to be only various readings 
of the one original form of Tdki, or Tdkin, which, when written 
without the diacritical points, may be read in several different 
ways. M. Reinaud gives another spelling as Tdban, 
which, without the points, may be read in as many different 
ways as the other form of Td/aw. I conclude, therefore, that 
the true form of the name of the country was Tdki, or Tdka, 
as recorded by Hwen Thsang. The name of the capital was pro¬ 
bably cither Tdkin or Takkdwa\, of which the former agrees 

1. Sir Henry Elliot, p. 49 ; and Dowson's edition, i. 4. 

S. Sir Henry Elliot. 'Huhamnnadan HUtoriaos 'ol India,' p. 53, 
In Dowson's edition, i. 13, this name is written 7'd/«ii. 

3. Gildemeister, *De Rebus Indicia.' p. 208. 
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exactty with Kaswini's Taifand and the latter with 
the Takora of the Pentingerian Tables. I consider it almost 
certain that the name must have been derived from the tribe 
of Taks or Takkas, who were once the undisputed lords of the 
Panj&b, and who still exist as a numerous agricultural race in 
the lower hills between the Jhelam and the RAvi. 

The former importance of this race is perhaps best showa 
by the fact that the old Ndgari characters, which axe still in 
use throughout the whole country from Bamiyan to the banks 
of the Jumna, are named Tdhhn, most probaly because this 
particular form was brought into use by the Tdks or Tukka$, 
I have found these characters in common use under the same 
name amongst the grain dealers to the west of the Indus, and 
to the east of the Satlej, as well as amongst the BrAhmans of 
Kashmir and Kangra. It is used in the inscriptions, as well 
as upon the coins of Kashmir and Kangra ; it is seen on the 
Sati monuments of Mandi, and in the inscriptions of Pinjor; 
and lastly, the only copy of the *Raja Tarangini' of Kashmir 
was preserved in the Tdkari characters. I have obtained 
copies of this alphabet from twenty-six different places between 
PeshAwar and Simla. In several of these places the Tdkari is 
also called Mundi and Ltmdi, but the meaning of these terms 
is unknown. The chief peculiarity of this alphabet is, that 
the vowels are never attached to the consonants, but are 
always written separately, with, of course, the single exception 
of the inherent short a. It is remarkable also that in this 
alphabet the initial letters of the cardinal numbers have almost 
exactly the same forms as the nine unit figures in present use. 

In the seventh century the kingdom of Tdki wag divided 
into three provinces, namely, TdM in the north and west, 
Shorkot in the east, and MuUdn in the south. The province 
of Tdki comprised the plains of the PanjAb, lying between the 
Indus and the BiAs, to the north of the MultAn district, or the 
whole of the Chaj DoAb, together with the upper portions of the 
three DoAbs of Sindh-SAgar, Ricfana, and BAri. The province 
of Shorkot comprised the middle portions of these DoAbs, and 
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tho province of MuUdn their lower portions. It is probable, 
also, that the possessions of Multftn may have extended some 
distance to the west of the Indus as well as to the east of the 
Satlej, as was the case in the time of Akbar. 

1. TAXI, OR NORTHERN PANJi^. 

The province of T^ contained several of the most 
celebrated places of ancient India; some renowned in the wars 
of Alexander, some famous in Buddhist history, and others 
known only in the widely-spread traditions of the people. The 
following is a list of the most important of the ancient places, 
arranged according to their relative geographical positions 
from west to east. The names of the DoUbs were invented by 
Akbar by combining the names of the including rivers. Thus, 
Chaj is an abbreviation of Chen&b and Jhelam; Rickna of Rftvi 
and Chenftb; and BqH of Biis and Rftvi. 

{ 1. Jobnftthnagar, or Bhira. 

2. Bukephala, or Dilftwar. 

{ 3. Niksa. orMong. 

4. Gujarftt, 

5. Sftkala, or Sangala. 

^ 6. Tftki, or Asarur. 

7. Narsingha, or Ransi. 

8. Ammakatis, or Ambakapi. 

r 9. Lohftwar, or Labor. 

J 10. Kusftwar. or Kasur. 

( 11. Chinapati, or Patti. 

Jbbnathnagar, oir Bhira. 

The modern town of Bhira, or Bheda. is situated on the 
left, or eastern bank, of the Jhelam ; but on the opposite bank 
of the river, near Ahmedabad, there is a very extensive mound 
of ruins, called Old Bhira, or Jobndthnagar, the city of Raja 
Jobndih, or Chobndth, At this point two great routes of the 
salt caravans diverge to Labor and Multftn; and here, accord- 


Sindh-Sftgar ] 
Chaj Doftb 

Richna Doftb 

Bftri Doftb 
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ingly, was the capital of the country in ancient times; and 
hefe-also, as I believe, was the capital of Sophites, or Sopeithes, 
the contemporary of Alexander the Great. According to 
Arrian, the capital of Sopeithes was fixed by Alexander as the 
point where the camps of Kraterus and Hephsstion were to 
be pitched on opposite banks of the river, there to await the 
arrival of the fleet of boats under his own command, and of 
the main body of the army under Philip.^ As Alexander 
reached the appointed place on the third day, we know that 
the capital of Sophites was on the Hydaspes, at three day's 
sail from Niksea for laden boats. Now Bhira is just three 
days' boat distance from Afong, which, as I will presently 
show, was almost certainly the petition of Nikca, where 
Alexander defeated Poms. Bhira also, until it was supplanted 
by Pind Dtdan Khan, has always been the principal city in 
this part of the country. At Bhira* the Chinese pilgrim, 
Fa-Hian, crossed the Jhelam in a. d. 400, and against Bhira, 
eleven centuries later, the enterprising Baber conducted his 
first Indian expedition. 

The classical notices of the country over which Sophites 
ruled are very conflicting. Thus Strabo* records'‘Some 
writers place Kathaa and the country of Sopeithes, one of the 
monaichs, in the tract between the rivers (Hydaspes and 
Akesines); some on the other side of the Akesines and of the 
Hyarotes, on the confines of the territory of the other Poms,— 
the nephew of Poms, who was taken prisoner by Alexa n d e r, 

rjfi the country subject to him Gaaiaris^ This name 
may. I believe, be identified with the present district of 
GunialbQir, or Gundar^b(tro Bdf is a term applied only to the 
central portion of each DoAb, comprising the high lands beyond 
the reach of irrigation from the two including rivers. Thus 
Sandal, or Sandar-bdr, is the name of the central tract of the 

1. 'Anabesis.* vi. 3. 

2. Beal's translation. Ohap, xv .; Fa-Hian calls it Pi-cka qr Bhl» 
Ai->the Chinese ek being the nraal representative of the cerebral d. * 

3. Geogr., xv. 1, 30. 
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Do&b between the Jhelam and the Chen&b. The upper portion 
of the Gundal Bdr Do^b, which now forms the district of 
Gujarftt, belonged to the famous Porus, the antagonist of 
Alexander, and the upper part of the Sandar-Biir Do&b be¬ 
longed to his nephew, the other Porus, who is said to have 
sought refuge among the Gandaridae- The commentators have 
altered this name to Gangarida, or inhabitants of the 
Ganges; but it seems to me that the text of Diodorus^ is most 
probably correct, and that the name of Gandarida must refer 
to the people of the neighbouring district of Gandaris who 
were the subjects of Sophites. 

The rule-iof the Indian prince was not. however, confined 
to the Do^b between the Hydaspes and Akesines; for Strabo* 
relates that “in the territory of Sopeithes there is a mountain 
composed of fossil salt sufficient for the whole of India.” As 
this notice can only refer to the well-known mines of rock 
salt in the Salt-Range, the whole of the upper portion of 
the Sindh S&gar Dodb inust have been included in the 
territories of Sopeithes. His sway, therefore,- would have 
extended from the Indus on the west to the Akesines on the 
east, thus comprising the whole of the present district of Pind 
DIdan and Shfthpur. This assignment of the valuable salt 
mines to Sopeithes, or Sophites. may also be deduced from a 
passage in Pliny by the simple transposition of two letters in 
the name of a country, which has hitherto puzzled all the 
commentators. Pliny says, “when Alexander the Great was 
on his Indian expedition, he was presented by the king of 
Albania with a dog of unusual size,** which successfully 
attacked both a lion and an elephant in his presence.* The 
same story is repeated by his copyist, Solinus/ without any 

1. Hist., xix. 47. 

2. Geogr., xv. 1*30. This aotico was most probably darivad from 

Kleitarchos, one of the companions of Alexander, aa Starbo quotas him 
in another place (v. 2-6} as having mentioned the salt mines of India, 
Aof tovs oAoc Hist. Nat., viii. 61. 

4. Jbid.t xxxi. 39. “Sunt at monies nativi salis, ut in India Oromenns.” 
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diange in the name of the country. Now, we know from the 
united testimony of Strabo, Diodorus, and Curtius, that the 
Indian king who presented Alexander with these fighting dogs 
was Sophites, and he, therefore, must have been the king of 
Atbam^, For this name 1 propose to read Labania; by the simple 
transposition of the first two letters. A ABAS would, there¬ 
fore, become A ABAS which at once suggests Sanskrit word 
iavana, or 'salt,' as the original of this hitherto puzzling name. 
The mountain itself is named Oromenus by Pliny, ^ who note 
that the kings of the country derived a greater revenue from 
the rock salt than from either gold or pearls. This name is 
probably intended for the Sanskrit Raumaka, which, according 
to the Pandits, is the name of the salt brought from the hill 
country of Ruma. H. H. Wilson, however, identifies Ruma 
with S&mbhar,* and as rauma means "salt,'\ it is probable 
that the term may have been applied to the SAwbhaw lake 
in Rajputana, as well as to the Salt Range of hills in the 
Panj&b.* 

The historians of Alexander have preserved several curious 
particulars regarding Sophites and the country and people 
over which he ruled. Of the king himself, Curtius* records 
that he was preeminent amongst the barbarians for beauty; 
and Diodorus' adds, that he was six feet jin height. I possess 
a coin of fine Greek workmanship, bearing a helmeted head on 
one side, and on the reverse a cock standing, with the legend 
SQ^YTOY, which, there seems good reason to believe, must 
have belonged to this Indian prince. The face is remarkable 
for its very striking and peculiar features. The subjects of 
Sophites also were distinguished by personal beauty, which, 
according to Diodorus, they endeavoured to preserve, by 

1. Hist. Nat., xMxi, 30. **Sant et montes nativi salis, ut in 
Indis Oxomenos." 

3. Sae his Sanskrit Dictionary ta yocs. Ruma, Rauma, Raumaka. 

3. Sea Maps Nos. V. and VI. 

4. Vita Alan., ix. 1. 

5. Hist., zvU. 49. 
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de 8 ti 03 riDg all their children who were not well formed. Stimbo 
relates the same thing of the Katkai, bnt, as be adds, that 
they elected the handsomest person for their king,* his acoonnt 
must be referred to the subjects of Sophites, as the Ktfhm of 
Sangala bad no king. There is, however, so much confusion 
between all the authorities in their accounts of the Kathmi and 
of the subjects of Sophites, that it seems highly probable 
that they were one and the same people. They were certainly 
neighbours; and as both of them would appear to have had the 
same peculiar customs, and to have been equally remarkable 
for personal beauty. I conclude that they must have been 
only different tribes of the same race of people. 

2. Bukbphala. or dilawar. 

The scene of Alexander’s battle with Poms has long engaged 
the attention, and exercised the ingenuity, of the learned. 
The judicious Hphinstone* placed it opposite to JalAlpur; but 
Bumes* concluded that it most have been near Jhelam, 
because that place is on the great road from Tartary, which 
appears to have been followed by Alexander. In 1836 the 
sn^ect was discussed by General Court,* whose early military 
training, and unequalled opportunities for observation during 
a long residence in the Panjib, gave him the best possible 
means ot forming a sound opinion. General Court fixed the 
site of Alexander’s camp at Jhelam, his passage of the river 
at Khilipatam, S kos, or 6 miles, above Jhelam, the scene 
of bis battle with Poms at Pattikoti on the Jaba Nadi, 
8 miles to the east of Jhelam, and the position of Nikaea at 
Kssm, or Bhesa, which is 3 miles to the south-east of PaiM or 
PitU-Mu The late Lord Hardinge took great interest in the 
subject, and twice conversed with me about it in 1846 and 
1847. His opinion agreed with mine that the camp of Alexander 

1. Geogr., XV. 1, SO. 

8. BlphinstOAe’s *K«bal,. I. lOS. 

9. *n«valt la paajAb, Bokhara, ate..' ii. 48. 

4. ^Jonraal of the Aalatle Society,'Bengal, 1836, pp. 47^ 473. 
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was most probably near Jalalpur. In the following year. 
General Abbott* published an elaborate disquisition on the 
battle-field of Alexander and Poms, in which he placed the 
camp of the former at Jhelam, and of the latter on the opposite 
bank near Norangabad. The passage of the river he fixed 
at Bhuna, about 10 miles above Jhelam, and the field of battle 
near Pakril, about 3 miles to the north of Sukchenpur. In 
this state the question remained until the end of 1863, when 
my tour through the Panjab gave me an opportunity of 
examining at leisure the banks of the Hydaspes from Jal&lpur 
to Jhelam. 

Before discussing Alexander’s movements, I think it best 
to describe the different places on the line of the river, between 
Jhelam and Jal&lpur, with the approaches to them from the 
westward. When we have thus ascertained the site that will 
best agree with the recorded descriptions of Bukephala, we 
shall then be in a better position for deciding the rival claims 
of Jhelam and Jal&lpur as the site of Alexander’s camp. The 
distances that I shall make use of in this discussion are all 
taken from actual measurements.* 

The town of Jhelam is situated on the west bank of the 
ri\'er, 30 miles to the north-east of Jal&lpur; and exactly 100 
miles to the north*north'Wcst of Labor. The remains of the 
old town consist of a large ruined mound, to $he west of the 
present city, about 1300 feet square and 30 feet liigh, which 
is surrounded by fields covered with broken bricks and pottery. 
The square mound I take to be the ruins of the citadel, which 
is said to have been called PtUa, Numbers of old coins are 
still discovered in the mound after rain; but those which I was 
able to collect were limited to the mintages of the later Indo- 
Scythians, the Kabul-Brahmans, and the princes of Kashmir. 
As similar and even earlier coins are described by Court and 
Abbott to have been found in great numbers in previous 

1. ‘Jonrnal of the Asiatic Society,’ Bengal, I84S. part ii. p. ft Id. 

2. See No. VII. .Map of ’Alexander's Passage'wi lue Hydaspes.' 
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years, it is certain that the city must have been in existence 
as early as the first century before Christ. But the advantages 
of its situation, on one of the two principal lines of road 
across tlie North Panjab, are so great that it must, I think, 
liave been occupied at a very early date. This opinion is 
confirmed by the numbers of large bricks that have been dug 
out of the old mound. 

The ruined city near Diripur. which has been described 
by Burnes^ and Court,^ is situated on the west bank of the 
river, 20 miles below Jhelam, and 10 miles above Jalilpur. 
In their time, the old mound was unoccupied, but about 1832 
A. D. .the people of Dilawar abandoned their village on a 
hill to the west, and settled on the site of the ruined city. 
Before that time, the place was usually called Pini, or **the 
mound," although its true name is said to have been Udam- 
nagar, or Udinagar. The same name is also given by Burnes, 
but Court, who twice alludes to these ruins, mentions no name, 
unless he includes them under that of Gagirakhi, the ruins of 
which he describes as extending along the banks **o‘f the 
Hydaspes from near Jalilpur to Diirdpur.'* According to this 
account, the ruins would not be less than 6 or 7 miles in 
length. I think it probable that there has been some confusion 
between two different places, which have here been joined 
together as one continuous extent of ruins. Girjhdk, which 
I take to be the original of Court's Gagirakhi, is an old ruined 
fort on the top of the hill to the north of Jalilpur, to which 
the people assign a fabulous extent; but it is at least 8 miles 
from Dar&pur, and is, besides, separated from it by the deep 
Kandar ravine, and by the precipitous range of hills at whose 
west foot Dillwar is situated. Burnes also describes the old 
city as extending "for three or four miles." But this is 
certainly an exaggeration, as I was unable to trace the ruins 
for more than one mile in length by half a mile in breadth. 
The ruins consist of two large mounds just half a mile apart, 

1. 'Travels in Panjftb, Bokhara, etc.,' ii. 51. 

2. Jouin. Aaiat. See. Bengal, 1836, 472, 473. 
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with two smaller mounds about midway between them. The 
south mound on which Diliwar is situated, is about SOO feet 
square at top, and 1100 or 1200 feet at base, with a height of 
50 cr 60 feet. The north mound, on which old D&ripur stands^ 
is 600 feet square, and from 20 to 30 feet in height. Between 
these mounds the fields are covered with broken bricks and 
pottery, and the whole place is said to be the ruins of a single 
city. The walls of the Diliwar houses are built of the large 
old bricks dug out of this mound, which are of two sizes, one 
of 11 by 8| by 3 inches, and the other of only half this thick¬ 
ness. Old coins are found in great numbers in the Dilftwar 
mound, from which the Jalilpur bazar is said to be supplied, 
just as Find Dddan is supplied from the ruins of Jobnithnagar. 
The coins which I obtained belonged to the first Indo- 
Scythians, the Kabul-Brahmans, the kings of Kashmir, and 
the Karlaki Haz&ra chiefs, Hasan and his' son Muhammad. 
The site, therefore, must have, been occupied certainly as early 
as the second century before the Christian era. Its foundation 
is attributed to Raja Bharati, whose age is not known. I 
conclude, however, that the dominating position of DiliwUr, 
which commands the passage of the Jhelam at the point where 
the lower road from the west leaves the hills, just below the 
mouth of the Bunh^r liver, must have led to its occupation 
at a very early period. 

The town of Jal&lpur is situated on the west bank of the 
Jhelam at the point where the Kandar ravine joins the old 
bed of the river. The stream is now 2 miles distant, but the 
intervening ground, though partially covered with small trees, 
is still very sandy. The town is said to have been named in 
honour of Akbar, in whose time it was most probably a very 
flourishing place. But since the desertion of the river, and 
more es[>ecially since the foundation of Find D&dan, the place 
has been gradually decaying, until it now contains only 738 
houses, with about 4000 inhabitants. From the appearance 
of the site, I estimated that the town might formerly have 
been about three or four times its present size. The houses 
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are built on the last slope at the extreme east end of the salt 
range, which rises gradually to a height of 150 feet above the 
road. Its old Hindu name is said to have been Girjhdk, and 
as this name is found is Abul Fazl's *Ayin Akbari' ^ as Kefckak 
(read Girjak) of Sindh S4gar, we have a proof that it was in 
use until the time of Akbar, when it was changed to JaliUpur. 
But the people still apply the name of Girjfmk to the remains 
of walls on the top of the Mangal-De hill, which rises 1100 
feet above JalUpur. According to tradition, Girjhdk extended 
to the west-north-west as far as the old temple of BtghanwAla. 
a distance of 11 miles. But this is only the usual exaggera¬ 
tion of ignorance that is told of all ancient sites. There is no 
doubt that the city did once extend to the westward for some 
considerable distance, as the ground on that side is thickly 
strewn with broken pottery for about half a mile. Its anti¬ 
quity is undoubted, as the coins which it 3 delds reach back to 
the times of Alexander's successors. But I believe that it is 
much older, as its favourable position at the south-east end of 
the lower road would certainly have led to its occupation at 
a very early period. I think, therefore, that it may be identi¬ 
fied with the Gifivraja of the Rftmftyana. Tradition has 
preserved the name of only one king, named K&mkam&fath, 
who is said to have been the sister's son of Moga, the founder 
of Mong. Mogal Beg* writes the name Ghif-Jeh&k, and it is 
so written by some of the people of the place, as if it was 
derived from Giri-Zohdk, or *'Zoh&k's Hill." But the usual 
spelling, which accords with pronunciation, is Jhftk. 

From Jhelam to Jalilpur the course of the river is from 
north-east to south-west, between two nearly Parallel ranges 
of mountains, which are generally known as the Tila and 
Pabhi Hills. The Tila range, which is about thirty miles in 
length, occupies the west bank from the great east bend of 

1. Gladwyn't Trantlatioii, U. 263. 

S. Manuscript Map of the Fanjtb and Kabul Valley, by Wilfocd, 
fiom the nirveyt of Mirsa Mogal Beg, in vy posiesslen. 
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the river below Mangala, to the bed of the BonhAr river, 12 
miles to the north of Jalilpur. Tila means simply a *'peak 
or hill/’ and the full name is Gorakhn^h-ka^Tila, The more 
ancient name was Bdlndih-kthTUa. Both of these are derived 
from the temple on the summit, which was formerly dedicated 
to the sun, as BdlftAth, but is now devoted to the worship 
of Gorahhmdlh, a form of Siva. The latter name, however, 
is very recent, as Mogal Beg, who surveyed the country between 
A. D. 1784 and 1794, calls the hill *'Jogion-di~Tibi, or tower 
of the Jogis, whose chief is called Bilndt.** Abul Fazl^ also 
mentions the "Cell of Baln&t,” and the attendant Jogis, or 
devotees, from whom the hUl is still sometimes called Jogi-tila, 
But the name of BalnAth is most probably even older than the 
time of Alexander, as Plutarch* relates that, when Porus was 
assembling his troops to oppose Alexander, the royal elephant 
rushed up a hill sacred to the Sun, and in human accents 
exclaimed, "O great king, who art descended from Gegasios, 
forbear all opposition to Alexander, for Gegasios himself was 
also of the race of Jove.'* 

The "Hill of the Sun" is only a literal translation of 
B&lndth-ka-Tila, but Plutarch goes on to say that it was after¬ 
wards called the "Hill of the Elephant,** which I take to be 
another proof of its identity with BAlnAth, for as this name 
commonly pronounced Biln^l by the people, and is so written 
by Mogal Beg, the Macedonians, who had just come through 
Persia, would almost certainly have mistaken it for Fil-nath, 
or Pil-nath, the "Elephant." But wherever Alexander's 
camp may have been, whether at Jhelam or Jalilpur. this 
remarkable hill, which is the most commanding object within 
fifty miles of the Hydaspes, must certainly have attracted 
the attention of the Macedonians. Its highest peak is 3242 


1. *Ayin Akbaii,* ii. 110 

2. ‘De Flvviis.* in voce “Hydaepes." Gegasios mutt be YayM 
or JojdH in Creek form. 
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feet above the sea« or about 2500 feet above the level of 
the liver. 

The Pahhi range of hills, on the east bank of the river, 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar to RasOl, a 
length of 30 miles. This range is a very low one, as the 
highest point is not more tlian 1400 feet above the sea, and 
is less than 500 feet above the river ; but the broken and 
difficult ground on both flanks of the hill presents a barrier 
quite as impassable as a much loftier range. Until the British 
occupation of the Panj^b, the Pabhi hills were crossed by 
only one c&rriage*road through the Khori Pass, 5 miles to the 
north-cast of Rasul, and by one foot-path through the 
Khirian Pass, 10 miles to the. south-east of Jhelam. But 
though the main road has since been carried through the 
latter pass, it is still liable to interruption after heavy rain. 

In approaching the Hydaspes from the west-ward, 
Alexander had the choice of two different lines, which are 
distinguished by Baber as the upper and lower roads. From 
the Indus to Hasan Abdal, or Shaddheri, the two lines were 
the same. From the latter place, the upper road proceeded 
by the Mirgala Pass through Rkwal Pindi and M&nikyila 
to Dham4k and BakrSla, from which place it descended by 
the bed of the Kihan river, through a gap in the Tila range, 
to Rohtis, and from thence over an open plain to Jhelam. 
From Bakrdla there was also a foot-path to Jhelam, which 
crossed the Tila range about 6 miles to the north-east pf 
Rohtils, but this pass was always a dangerous one for horses 
and camels, and was difficult even for foot passengers. The 
length of this upper road from Shah-dheri, vi& Rohtas, to 
Jhelam. was 94 miles ; but this has since been shortened to 
87 miles by the new road, which avoids the two long ditours 
by Rohtis and Dham&k. 

From Taxila, or Shah-dheri, the lower road proceeds vii 
the Mdrgala Pass to Jangi, from whence it strikes offivia 
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Chaontra to Dndhitl. From this point the road branches 
into two lines, that to the south proceeding by ChakowAl 
and the salt mines to Find DAdan and Ahmadabad, and that 
to the east proceeding vift Asanot and the BnnhAr river to 
DilAwar, opposite Rasdl, or viA Asanot and Vang to JalAlpur. 
From Shah'dheri to DudhiAl the distance is 55 miles, from 
thmce to Asanot 33 miles, and thence to DiUwar, or JalAlpur, 
each 21 miles, the whole distance by this route being 118 miles. 
But this distance would be shortened to 114 miles by the 
traveller proceeding direct from the foot of the Salt Range 
to JalAlpur. There is also a third line, which branches off 
from the upper road at Mandra, 6 miles to the south of the 
MAnikyAla tope, and proceeds viA ChakowAl and Find DAdan 
to JalAlpur. By this route the whole distance from Shah- 
dheri to JalAlpur is 116} miles, or only lJ2}by leaving the 
line at the foot at the Salt Range and proceeding direct 
to JalAlpur. The respective distances by these three different 
routes are 109, 114, and 112| miles, the mean distance being 
112} miles. 

Now, the distance from Taxila to the Hydaspes is given 
by Fliny,* from the measurement by Alexander's surveyors, 
Diognetes and Beiton, at 120 Roman miles, which are equal to 
110} English miles, at the value of 0.9193 each, as fixed in 
Smith's 'Dictionary of Antiquities,' As all the copies of Pliny 
give the same number, we must accept it as the actual 
measurement of the route that was followed by Alexander from 
Taxila to his camp on the Hydaspes. In comparing this 
distance with those arcady given from Shah-dheri to Jhelam 
and JalAlpur, we must unhesitatingly reject Jhelam, which 
is no less than 16 miles short of the recorded distance, while 
JalAlpur differs from it by less than 2 miles. But there is 
another objection which ie equally fatal to the claims of 
Jhelam. According to Strabo,* "the direction of Alexander’s 
march, as far as the Hydaspes, was, for the most part, towards 

1. Hist. Nat.,^ Vi. :il, ‘‘Ad Hydatpea flovim blanim. cxx. mill..*' 

2. Geogr. xv. 1, 32. * 
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the south : after that to the Hypaois, it was more towuds the 
aesf/' Now. if a line drawn on the map from Ohind on the 
Indus, through Taxila to Jhelam, be continued onwards, it 
will pass through GujarAt and Sodhra to JAlandhar and Sarhind. 
As this is the most northerly road to the Ganges that 
Alexander could possibly have taken, his route by Jhelam 
would have been in one continuous straight line, which is in 
direct opposition to the explicit statement of Strabo. But if 
we adopt JalAlpur this difficulty will be obviated, as the 
change in the direction would have been as much as 25* more 
easterly.^ There is also a third objection to Jhelam, which, 
though not entitled to the same weight as either of the 
preceding, is still valuable as an additional testimony on the 
same side. According to Arrian, the fleet, on descending the 
Hydaspes from Nika^a, reached the capital of Sopeithes on 
the third day. Now, I have already shown that the residence 
of Sopeithes must have been at JobniUhnagar, or Ahmedabad, 
which is just three days* distance for a laden boat from JalAl« 
pur, but is six days from Jhelam. As the evidence in each 
of these three separate tests is as directly in favour of 
JalAlpuras it is strongly opposed to Jhelam, I think that 
we are fully justified in accepting the latter as the most 
probable site of Alexander's camp. 

We have now to examine how the river and the country 
about Jalalpur will agree with the recorded accounts of 
Alexander’s operations in his passage of the Hydaspes and 
subsequent battle with Porus. According to Arrian* "there 
was a high wooded promontory on the bank of the river, ISO 
stadia, or just 17^ miles above the camp, and immediately 
opposite to it there was a thickly-wooded island." Curtius* 
also mentions the wooded island as "well fitted for masking his 
operations." "There was also," he adds, "not far from the 

1. See Map No. V. 

2. 'Anabasia*. v. 11. An^ei de te ak^a kalr] tov 

^ a 

fuyaXor otParonviov ti nerxrjkovra kni skarov otuilovQ, 

3. Vita Alex., viii. !3, "tegendis ioaidiia apta". 
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spot where he was encamped, a very deep ravine (/ossa praaUa) 
which not only screened the infantry but the cavalry too,’* 
We learn from Arrian' that this ravine was not near the river 
because '’Alexander marched at some distance from the bank, lest 
the enemy should discern that he was hastening towards the 
promontory and island.** Now, there is a ravine to the north 
of Jalilpur which exactly suits the descriptions of both histo¬ 
rians. This ravine is the bed of the Kandar Nala, which has 
a course of 6 miles from its source down to Jal41pur, where it 
is lost in a waste of sand. Up this ravine there has always 
been a passable but difficult road towards Jhelam. From the 
head of the Kandar, which is 1080 feet above the sea, and 345 
above the river, this road proceeds for 3 miles in a northerly 
direction down another ravine called the Kasi, which then 
turns suddenly to the east for 6^ miles, and then again 1| mile 
to the south, where it joins the Jhelam immediately below 
Diliwar, the whole distance from J alii pur being exactly 17 
miles. I marched along this ravine road myself, for the pur¬ 
pose of testing the possibility of Alexander's march ; and 
I satished myself that there was no difficulty in it except the 
fatigue of making many little ascents and descents in the first 
half, and of wading through much heavy sand in the latter 
half. The ravine lies "at some distance from the bank’* as 
described by Arrian, as the bend in tlie Kasi is 7 miles from 
the Jhelam. It is also "a very deep ravine,*’ as described by 
Curtius, as the hills on each hand rise from 100 to 250 and 300 
feet in height. Therefore, in the three leading particulars 
which are recorded of it, this ravine agrees most precisely with 
the accounts of thet-ancient historians.* 

Amongst the minor particulars, there is one which seems 
to me to be applicable only to that part of the river immediately 


4. 'Anabasis,' v. 12, dnexatf r; ofijO,, 
3. See Map No. VII. 
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above Jalilpur. Arriant records that Alexander placed 
running sentries along the bank of the river, at such distances 
that they could see each other, and communicate his orders. 
Now, 1 believe that this operation could not be carried out in 
the face of an observant enemy along any part of the river 
bank, excepting only that one part which lies between Jalilpur 
and Dilawar. In all other parts, the west bank is open and 
exposed, but in this part alone the wooded and rocky hills 
slope down to the river, and offer sufficient cover for the 
concealment of single sentries. As the distance along the river 
bank is less than 10 miles, and was probably not more than 
7 miles from the east end of the camp, it is easy to understand 
why Alexander placed them along this line instead of leaving 
them on the much longer route, which he was to march himself. 
Another minor particular is the presence of a rock in the 
channel by the river, on which, according to Curtius, one of 
the boats was dashed by the stream. Now, rocks are still to 
be found in the river only in Kotcra, Meriala, Malikpur, and 
Shah Kubir, all of which places are between Dildwar and 
Jalalpur. The village of Kotcra is situated at the end of a 
long w'oodcd spur, which juts out upon the river just one mile 
below Dilawar. This wooded jutting spur, with its adjacent 
rock, I would identify with the ok/‘u, or promontory of Arrian, 
and the pdra of Curtius.* Beyond the rock there w'as a large 
w'ooded island which screened the foot of the promontory from 
the observation of the opposite bank. There arc many islands 
in this part of the Jiielam, but when a single year is sufficient 
to destroy any one of these rapidly formed sandbanks, we can¬ 
not, after the lapse of more than 2000 years, reasonably expect 

t 'Anabasis,* v. ii. //apa irfiaav Si rijr ^vXoKa 

Tc aAr^ KaB€trr^icvtak ^Tav, SuiXcMfoiNrac Sow ^Sfifurpov is ra 

^uvopav T€ oAAiJAowr »eai Karox^vuv fvrrtTws oitoOtv rt iropay- 
yiXXoiTO. 

•Arrian, ‘Anabasis.* v. ii.. wpa ijw dwixoooo 

Ya/iOTtOv, Curtius, Vita Alex., viii. 11, **UDi ergo navi, quam petrae 
fluctos illiserat. haerente caeterae evaduut". 
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to find the island of Alexander. But in 1849, opposite 
Kotera, there was such an island. miles in length and half a 
mile in breadth, which still exists as a large sandbank. As the 
passage was made in the height of the rainy season, the island, 
or large sandbank, would naturally have been covered with 
tamarisk bushes, which would have been sufficiently high to 
screen the movements of infantry and dismounted cavalry. 

The position of the two camps I believe to have been as 
follows* :—Alexander, with about 50,000 men including 5000 
Indian auxiliaries under Mophis of Taxila, bad his head¬ 
quarters at Jalfllpur, and his camp probably extended for about 
6 miles along the bank of the river, from Shah Kabir, 2 miles 
to the north-east of Jalftlpur, down to Syadpur, 4 miles to the 
west-south-west. The bead-quarters of Porus must have been 
about Muhftbatpur, 4 miles to the west-south-west of Mong, 
and 3 miles to the south-east of Jalftlpur. flis army of nearly 
SOjOOO men, including elephant-riders, archers, and charioteers, 
must have occupied about the same extent as the Macedonian 
army, and would, therefore, have extended about 2 miles 
above, and 4 miles below MuhAbatpur. In these positions, the 
left flank of Alexander's camp would have been only 6 miles 
from the wooded promontory of Kotera, where he intended to 
steal his passage across the river, and the right flank of the 
Indian camp would have been 2 miles from Mong, and 6 miles 
from the point opposite Kotera. 

As my present object is to identify the scene of Alexan¬ 
der's battle with Porus, and not to describe the fluctuations of 
the conflict, it will be sufficient to quote the concise account of 
the operation which is given by Plutarch from Alexander’s own 
letters;—*'He took advantage of a dark and stormy night, with 
part of his infantry and a select body of cavalry, to gain a 
little island in the .river, at some distance from the Indians; 
when he was there, be and his troops were attacked with a 


1. Sea Map No. VII. 
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most violent wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful thnnder 
and. lightning.’* But in spite of the storm and rain, they 
pushed on, and wading through the water breast-high reached 
the opposite bank of the river in safety. **When they were 
landed.” says Plutarch,^ who is still quoting Alexander’s 
letters, **he advanced with the horse 20 stadia before the foot, 
concluding, that if the enemy attacked him with their cavalry 
he should be greatly their superior, and that if they made a 
movement with their infantry his own would come up in time 
enough to receive them.” From Arrian* we learn that, as 
soon as the army had begun fording the channel, between the 
island and^the main land, they were seen by the Indian scouts, 
who at once dashed off to inform Porus. When the ford was 
passed with some difficulty, Alexander halted to form his little 
army of 6000 infantry and about 10,000 cavalry. He then 
**marched swiftly forward with 5000 horse, leaving the infantry 
to follow him leisurely and in order.” While this was going 
on, Porus had detached his son with two or three thousand 
horse and one hundred and twenty chariots to oppose Alexan¬ 
der. The two forces met at 20 stadia, or 2i miles, from the 
place of crossing, or about two miles to the north-east of Mong. 
Here the chariots proved useless on the wet and slippery clay, 
and were nearly all captured. The conflict, however, most 
have been a sharp one, as Alexander's- favourite charger, 
Bukephalus, was mortally wounded by the young prince., who 
was himself slain, together with 400 of his men. When Porus 
heard of the death of his son. he marched at once against 
Alexander with the greater part of his army; but when he came 
to a plain, where the ground was not difficult and slippery, but 


1. ‘Life of Alexander.* Sir W. Napier has paid a just tribute to the 
skill of both generals. Speaking of Alexander’s passage of the Granicus, 
he says that it cannot “be compared for soldierly skill with his after 
passage of the Hydaspes. and defeat of Porus. Before that great nan he 
could not play the same daring game." ('London and Westninster 
Review/ v. 1838, p. 377). 

2. •Anabasis/ v. 13. 
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firm and sandy, and fitted for the evolutions of his chariots, 
he halted and arraved his troops ready for battle. His 200 
elephants were drawn up in front of the infantry about one 
plethron, or 100 feet apart, and the chariots and cavalry were 
placed on the flanks. By this arrangement, the front of the 
army facing north-east must have occupied an extent of about 
4 miles, from the bank of the river to near Lakhnawili, the 
centre of the line being, as nearly as possible, on the site of the 
present town of Mong. Around this place the soil is *'firm and 
sound;'* but towards the north-east, where Alexander encoun¬ 
tered the young Indian prince, the surface is covered with a hard 
red clay, which becomes both heavy and slippery after rain.' 

When Alexander saw the Indian army drawn up in battle 
array, he halted to wait for his infantry, and to reconnotire 
the enemy's position. As he was much superior to Porus in 
cavalry, he resolved not to attack the centre, where the 
formidable line of elephants were supported by masses of 
infantry, but to fall upon both flanks and throw the Indians 
into disorder. The right wing, led by Alexander himself, drove 
back the enemy's horse upon the line of elephants, which 
then advanced and kept the Macedonians in check for some 
time. “Wherever Porus saw cavalry advancing, he opposed 
elephants, but these slow and unwieldy animals could not 
keep pace uith the rapid evolutions of the horse."* At length 
the elephants, wounded and frightened rushed madly 
about, trampling down friends as well as foes. Then the 
small body of Indian horse being surrounded, was overpowered 
by the Macedonians, and nearly all slain ; and the large 
mass of Indian infantry, which still held out, being 
vigorously attacked on all sides by the victorious horse, 
broke their ranks and fled. Then, says Arrian,* “Kraterus, 

1. X speak from actual observation of the field of Chilianwfila for 
some days after the battle, when the country had been deluged with rain. 
Both battles were fought on the same ground, between the town of Mong 
and the southern end of the Pabhi hills. 

2. Curtius, Vita Alex., viii 14, 37. 


3. 'Anabasis,* V. 13. 
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and the captains who were with him on the other side of the 
river, no sooner perceived the victory to incline to the 
Macedonians, than they passed over, and made a dreadful 
slaughter of the Indians in pursuit.** 

From the last statement which 1 have quoted, it is clear 
that the battle-field was within sight of Alexander's camp. 
Now, this is especially true of the plain about Mong, which is 
within easy ken of the east of Alexander’s camp at Shah-Kabir, 
the nearest point being only 2 miles distant. With this last 
strong evidence in favour of Jaliipur as the site of Alexander’s 
camp, close my discussion of this interesting question. But 
as some readers, like Mr. Grote,' the historian of Greece, may 
still think that General Abbott has shown "highly plausible 
reasons” in support of his opinion that Alexander's camp was 
at Jhelam, I may here point out that the village of Pabril, 
which he has selected as the battlefield, is not less than 
14 miles from Jhelam, and therefore quite beyond the ken of 
Alexander’s camp. I may quote also Abbott’s own admission 
that the bed of the Sukhftr river, a level plain of sand one 
mile in width, "is a torrent after heavy rain, and is so full 
of quicksands as to be unsuited to military operations.” Now, 
this very Sukhetr river actually lies between Pabril and the 
site of the Indian camp opposite Jhelam, and as we know that 
a heavy storm of rain had fallen during the preceding night, 
the Sukhetr would have been an impossible torrent at the time 
of the battle. And so also would have been the Jada river, 
which joins the Jhelam just below the Sukhetr. With these 
two intervening rivers, which, whether wet or dry, would 
have been obstacles equally great to the inarch of the Indian 
army, and more specially to tiic passage of the Indian army, 
and more specially to the passage of the war-chariots, I am 
quite satbfied that the battlefield could not have been to the 
north of the Sukhetr river. 


1. of Greece,* xiL 308. note. 
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The position of Bukephala still remains to be discussed. 
According to Strabo,^ the city of Bukephala was built on 
the west bank of the river, where Alexander had crossed it; 
but Plutarch* says that it was near the Hydaspes, in the 
place where Bukeplialus was buried. Arrian,* however, 
states that it was built on the site of his camp, and was 
named Bukephala in memory of his horse. Diodorus, Curtius, 
and Justin leave the exact position undecided; but they all 
agree that it was on the opposite bank of the river to Kikaea, 
which was certainly built on the field of battle. With these 
conflicting statements alone to guide us, it is difficult to arrive 
at any positive conclusion. According as we follow Strabo 
or Arrian, we must place Bukephala at Diliwar, or at JalAlpur. 
Both places are equidistant from the battle-field of Mong, 
which I take without much hesitation to be the site of Nikaea. 
If the two cities were built on the same plan, which is 
not improbable, then Dil&wair would have the preferable claim 
to represent Bukephala, as its ruined mound is of the same 
size and height as that of Mong. I have already noticed in 
another place the possibility that Bugiad, or Bugiil, the name 
of the district in which Dil&war is situated, may be only an 
abbreviation of Bukeph&lia by the easy elision of the ph. But 
this is only a guess, and I have nothing else to offer on the 
subject, save the fact that the ancient name of Jal&lpur was 
certainly Girjdk, w'hile that of Dildwar is quite uncertain, as 
Udinagar is applied to at least three different places. The 
claims of Diliwar and Jalilpur are perhaps equally balanced, 
excepting in the one important point of position, in which the 
latter has a most decided advantage ; and as this superiority 
would not have escaped the keen observation of the founder 
of Alexandria, I think that Jalalpur must be the site of the 

famous city of Bukephala. 

1. Geogr., XV. 1, 29. 

S. Life of Alexander.* 

3. 'Anabasis* v. l9. 
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Nikoem. or Mong 

The position of Mong has already been described, but I 
may repeat that it is 6 miles to the east of Jalftlpur, and the 
same distance to the south of Diliwar. The name is usually 
pronounced Mongt or Mung, but it is written without the 
nasal, and is said to have been founded by Raja Moga or 
Muga, He is also called Raja Sankhdr, which I take to 
mean king of the Sakas, or Saca. His brother R&ma founded 
Rdmpur, or Rilmnagar, the modem Rasul, which is 6 miles to 
the north-east of Mong, and exactly opposite DUiwar. His 
sister's son, named K4m-kam4rath, was Raja of Girj4k or 
Jaiaipur. The old ruined mound on which Mong is situated, 
is 600 feet long by 400 feet broad and 50 feet high, and is 
visible for many miles on all sides. It contains 975 houses 
built of large old bricks and 5000 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
Jats. The old wells are very numerous, their exact number, 
according to my informant, being 175. 

I have already stated that I take Mong to be the site 
of Nikasa, the city which Alexander built on the scene of his 
battle with Porus. The evidence on this point is, I think, 
as complete as could be wished ; but I have still to explain 
how the name of Nikiea could have been changed to Mong. 
The tradition that the town was founded by Raja Moga is 
strongly corroborated by the fact that Maharaja Moga is 
mentioned in Mr. Roberts's Taxila inscription. Now Moga 
is the same name as Moa, and the coins of Moa, or Mauas 
are still found in Mong. But the commonest Greek mono¬ 
gram on these coins forms the letters NIK which I take to 
be the abbreviation of Nikaa, the place of mintage. If this 
inference be correct, as I believe it is, then Nikoea must have 
been the principal mint-city of the great king Moga, and 
therefore a place of considerable importance. As the town 
of Mong is traditionally attributed to Raja Moga as the founder, 
we may reasonably conclude that he must have rebuilt or 
increased the place under the new name of Moga-grama, which 
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in the spoken dialects, would be shortened to Mogaon and 
Mong, Coins of all the Indo-Scythian princes are found at 
Mong in considerable numbers, and I see no reason to doubt 
that the place is as old as the time of Alexander. The coppo: 
coins of the Nameless Indo-Scythian king especially are found 
in such numbers at Mong that they are now commonly known 
in the neighbourhood as Monga-sdhis. 

Gujarat 

The city of Gujarat is situated 9 miles to the west 
of the Chenab river, on the high-road from Jhelam to 
Labor. The city is said to have been first called Hairdi, and 
the district Hairdt-des.^ Its original foundation is ascribed to a 
Surajbansi Rajput named Bachan Pal, of whom nothing more 
is foundation is ascribed to a Surajbansi Rajput named Bachan 
Pdl, of whom nothing more is known; and its restoration is 
attributed to AH Kh&n a Ga^ar, whose name is strangely 
like that of Alakhdna, the Raja of Gurjjara, who was defeated 
by Sangkara Varmma between a. d. 883 add 901. Following 
up these traditions, Gujarat is said to have been destroyed in 
A. D. 1303, and to have been rebuilt by the Gujars in a. h. 996, 
or A. D. 1588, during the reign of Akbar. 

Sakala, or Sangabi. 

The Sangala of Alexander has long ago been recognized in 
the S&kala of the Brahmans and the Sdgal of the Buddhists; but 
its position would still perhaps have remained undetermined, 
had it not fortunately been visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hwen Thsang in a. d. 630. Both Arrian and Curtius place 
Sangala to the east of the Hydraotes, or Rivi; but the itine¬ 
rary of Hwen Thsang shows that it was to the west of the 
Rivi, and as nearly as possible in the positon of the present 
Sanglawala^Tiha, or "Sangala Hill." I first became acquainted 
with this place in 1839, when I obtained a copy of Mogal Beg's 
manuscript map, compiled by Wilford, who has three times 
described its position in the 'Asiatic Researches.** But I was 

1. I uln HmifM to be ooly an aspirated form of ArdUa. 

S. Volf. V. 282; vi. S20; in. 53. 
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not able to obtain any account of the place until 1854, when 
I heard from Colonel G. Hamilton, who had visited it, and 
from Captain Blagrave, who had surveyed it, that Sangala 
was a real hill with traces of buildings, and with a sheet of 
water on one side of it. During my tour through the Panjib, 
I was able to visit the hill myself, and I am now satisfied that 
it must be the Sangala of Alexander, although the position 
does not agree with that which his historians have 
assigned to it. 

In the time of Hwen Thsang Shs-kie-lo, or Sdkala^ was 
in ruins, and the chief town of the district was Tse-JHa, or 
Chekia, which may also be read as Dhaka or Taka. The 
pilgrim places this new town at 15 /», or 2| miles, to the north¬ 
east of SHkala ; but as all the country within that range is 
open and flat, it is certain that no ioum could ever have existed 
in the position indicated. In the same direction, however, 
but at 19 miles, or 115 /*, I found the ruins of a large town, 
called Asarur, which accord almost exactly with the pilgrim's 
description of the new town of Tse-kia, It is necessary to fix 
the position of this place, because Hwen Thsang's measure* 
ments, both coming and going, are referred to it and not to 
Slkala. From Kashmir the pilgrim proceeded by Punach to 
Rajapura, a small town in the lower hills, which is now called 
Rajaori. From thencf he travelled to the south-east over a 
mountain, and across a river called Chen4a-l<hpo-kia, which 
is the Chandrabhdga, or modem Chen&b, to She-ye-pu-h, or 
Jayapwra (probably Hdfizlb^d), where he slept for the night, 
and on the next day he reached Tse-kia, the whole distance 
being 700 It, or 116 miles. As a south-east direction would 
have taken the pilgrim to the east of the Rivi, we must look 
for some known point in his subsequent route as the best 
means of checking this erroneous bearing. This fixed point 
we find in She4an-to4o, the well-known Jdlandhara, which 
the pilgrim places at 500, plus 50, plus 140 or 150 li, or alto¬ 
gether between 690 and 700 li to the east of Tse-kia. This 
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place was, therefore, as nearly as possible* equidistant from 
Rajaori and Jftlandhar. Now* Asanir is exactly 112 miles 
distant from each of these places in a direct line drawn on the 
map* and as it is undoubtedly a very old place of considerable 
size I am satisfied that it must be the town of Tse-kia 
described by Hwen Thsang. 

In A. D. 630 the pilgrim found the walls of Sdkala 
completely ruined* but their foundations still remained* 
showing a circuit of about 20 /<* or 31 miles. In the midst 
of the ruins there was still a small portion of the old city 
inhabited, which was only 6 or 7 /», or just one mile* in ciieuit. 
Inside the city there was a monastery of one hundred monks 
who studied the Hinaydna, or exoteric doctrines of Buddhism* 
and beside it there was a stupa* 200 feet in height* where the 
four previous Buddhas had left their footprints. At 5 or 
6 li» or less than 1 mile* to the north-west* there was a second 
stupa* also about 200 feet high, which was built by King Asoka 
on the spot where the four previous Buddhas had explained 
the law. 

Sdnglawala Tiba is a small rocky hill forming two sides of a 
triangle, with the open side towards the south-east. The north 
side of the hill rises to a height of 215 feet, but the north jast 
side is only 160 feet. The interior area of the triangle slopes gra¬ 
dually down to the south-east till it ends abruptly in a steep bank 
32 feet above the ground. This bank was once crowned with a 
brick wall, which I was able to trace only at the east end, where 
it joined the rock. The whole area is covered with brick ruins* 
amongst which I found two square foundations. The bricks 
are of a very large size, 15 by 9 by 3 inches. During the 
last fifteen years these bricks have been removed in great 
numbers. Nearly 4000 were canied to the large village of 
Marh, 6 miles to the north* and about the same number must 
have been taken to the top of the hill to form a tower for the 
survey (^)erations. The base of the hill is from 1700 to 1800 
feet on each side* or just 1 mile in circuit. On the east and 
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south sides the approach to the hill is covered by a large 
swamp, half a mile in length, and nearly a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, which dries up annually in the summer, but during 
the seasonal rains has a general depth of about 3 feet. In 
the time of Alexander this must have been a fine sheet of 
water, which has been gradually lessened in depth by the 
annual washings of silt from the hill above. On the north¬ 
eastern side of the hill there are the remains of two large 
buildings, from which I obtained old bricks of the enormous 
size of 17^ by 11 by 3 inches. Close by there is an old well 
which was lately cleared out by some of the wandering tribes. 
On the north-western side, 1000 feet distant, there is a low 
ridge of rock called Munda-kapura, from 25 to 30 feet in 
height, and about 500 feet in length, which has formerly been 
covered with brick buildings. At If mile to the south, there 
is another ridge of three small hills, called Arna and little 
Sdngala. All these hills are formed of the same dark grey 
rock as that of Chanyot and of the Karftna hills to the west of 
the Chen&b, which contains much iron, but is not worked on 
account of the want of fuel. The production of iron is noticed 
by Hwen Thsang. 

In comparing this account with the description of the 
Chinese pilgrim, I only find two places that can be indentified. 
The first is the site of the modern town, which was about a 
a mile in circuit, and was situated in the midst of the ruins. 
This I take to be the hill itself, which accords exactly with 
the description, and which would certainly have been occupied 
in preference to any ptart of the open plain below, on account 
of its security. The second is the stupa -of Asoka, which was 
situated at rather less than 1 mile to the north-west of the 
monastery inside the town. This I would identify with the 
l>w ridge of rock on the north-west called Mundapapura, of 
which the highest point at the north-western end is 4000 feet, 
or more than three-quarters of a mile distant from the central 
point of the triangular area of the town The plain on the 
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north and west sides of the hill is strewn with broken pottery 
and fragments of brick for a considerable distance, showing 
that the town must once have extended in both of those 
directions. But the whole circuit of these remains did not 
appear to be more than 1| or IJ miles, or about one*half of 
Hwen Thsang’s measurement. 

The Brahmanical accounts of S&kala have been 
collected from the Mahibhflrata by Professor Lassen in his 
'Pentapotamia Indica.'^ According to that poem, Sflkala, 
the capital of the Madras, who are also called Jdrtikas and 
Bahikas, was situated on the Apagd rivulet to the west of the 
Ir&vati, or Rdvi river. It was approached from the east 
side by pleasant paths through the Pilu forest, 

•‘Sami’pilu K&riranfim vaneshu sukhavartmasu.*' 

which Professor Lassen translates ''per afnoenas sylvarum 
tramites ambulantes.’* But the Pilu, or Salvaiora Ptrsica, 
is the commonest wood in this part of the Pan jib, and is 
specially abundant in the Rechna DoUb. In these "Pleasant 
paths’' of the Pilu forest, the traveller was unfortunately 
liable to be despoiled of his clothes by robbers. This descrip- 
tion by the author of the Mah&bbArata was fully verified by 
Hwen Thsang in A. d. 630, and again by myself in 1863. On 
leaving Sikala, the Chinese pilgrim travelled eastward into 
a forest of Po-lo-she trees, where his party encountered fifty 
brigands, who robbed them of their clothes.* In N<tvember, 
1863,1 approached SAkala from the east through a continuous 
wood of Pilu trees, and pitched my tent at the foot of the 
hill. During the night the tent was three times approached 
by parties of robbers who were detected by the vigilance of 
my watch dog. M. Julien has properly rendered Hwen 
Thsang Po-lo-she by Paldsa, the Butea froniosat or Dhdh tr^e ; 
but as the forest consisted of Pilu trees, both t^/ore and 
after the time of Hwen Thsang, I would suggest the propriety 

1. P«ntapot. Ind., pp. 73. 74. 

3. *Hioneii Thsang,' i. 97. 
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of correcting Pi-lo-she to PUo ; I conjecture that the Chinese 
editor of the pilgrim’s life, who was most probably ignorant 
of the Pilu» substituted the well-known Paidsa, which is 
frequently mentioned by Hwen Thsang, under the belief 
that he was making an important and necessary 
correction. 

The country is still well known as Madr^des, or the 
district of the Madras, which is said by some to extend from 
the Biis to the Jhelaro, but by others only to the Chenftb. 
Regarding the Apagd rivulet, I believe that it may be 
recognized in the Ayak Nadi, a small stream which has its 
rise in the^Jammu hills to the north-east of Syilkot. After 
passing Syftlkot the Ayak runs westerly near Sodhra, where 
in the rainy season it throws of! its superfluous water in the 
Chenftb. It then turns to the south-south-west past Banka 
and Nandanwft to Bhutftla, and continues this same course 
till within a few miles of Asarur. There it divides into two 
branches, which, after passing to Ihe east and west to Asarur, 
rejoin at miles to the south of Sdngalawdda Tiba. Its 
course is marked in the revenue survey maps for 15 miles 
to the south-west of Sftngala, where it is called the Nananwft 
canal. An intelligent man of Asarur informed me that he 
had seen the bed of the Nananwft 20 kos to the south-west, 
and that he had always heard that it fell into the Rftvi a 
a long uf y off. This, then, must be Arrian’s "small rivulet” 
near which Alexander pitched his camp, at 100 stadia, or 
111 miles, to the east of the Akesines, below its junction with 
the Hydaspes.^ At that time, therefore, the water of the 
Ajfak must have flowed for a long distance below Sftngala, 
and most probably fell into the Rftvi, as stated by my 
informant. Near Asarur and Sftngala. the Ayak is now quite 
dry at all seasons ; but there must have been water in it at 
Dhakawala only 24 miles above Asarur, even so late as the 
reign of Jahftn, when his son Dftrft Shekoh drew a canal 


1. ‘Anabasis,* vL 6. 
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from that place to his hunting seat at Shekohpura, which is 
also called the Ayak. or Jhilri canal. 

The Buddhist notices of S&kala refer chiefly to its history 
in connection with Buddhism. There is the legend of 
the seven kings who went towards Sdgal to carry off 
Prabhiivati, the wife of king Kusa. ^ But the king, mounting 
an elephant, met them outside the city, and cried out with 
so loud a voice, "I am Kusa," that the exclamation was 
heard over the whole world, and the seven kings fled away 
in terror. This legend may have some reference to the seven 
brothers and sisters of Amba>Kipa, which is only 40 miles to 
the east of Sftngala. Before the beginning of the Christian era 
Sdgal was the capital of Raja Milinda, whose name is still 
famous in all Buddhist countries as the skilful opponent of 
the holy Nagasena.* The territory was thhn called Yona, 
Yavana, which might refer either to the Greek conquerors, 
or to their lndo*Scythian successors ; but as Nagasena is 
said to have lived either 400 or 500 years after Buddha, the 
date of Milinda is uncertain. Milinda himself states that 
he was born at Alasadda, which was 200 yojans, or about 
1400 miles, distant from Sigal. He was therefore undoubtedly 
a foreigner ; and, in spite of the exaggerated distance, I would 
identify his birthplace with Alexandria Opiane, at the foot 
of the Indian Caucasus, about 40 miles to the north of Kabul. 
At a somewhat laUr period, S&kala was subject to Mahirkul, or 
Afihirkul, who lost his kingdom by an unsuccessful campaign 
against Baliditya, king of Magadha. But being afterwards set 
at liberty by the conqueror, he obtained possession of Kashmir 
by treachery. I know of no other mention of Sdkala until A. D. 
633, when it was visited by Hwen Thsang, who describes the 
neighbouring town of Tse-kia as the capital of a large kingdom, 
which extended from the Indus to the By&s, and from the foot 
of the hills to the confluence of the five rivers. 

1. Hardy. 'Manual of Boddhitm,' 263, note. 

2. Ibid, 513. 
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The classical notices of S^ala aie confined to the two 
historical accounts of Arrian and Curtios. and a passing 
mention by Diodorus. Curtius simply calls it **a great city 
defended not only by a wall, but by a swamp {pahts)*** But 
the swamp was a deep one, as some of the inlmbitants after¬ 
wards escaped by swimming across i| {paludem tranmmare), 
Arrian calls it a lake, Uimi, but adds that it was not deep, 
that it was near the city wall, and that one of the gates 
opened upon it. He describes the city itself as strong both 
by art and nature, being defended by brick walls and 
covered by the lake. Outside the city there was a low 
hill, ynJio^Oi, which the Kathsans had surrounded with a triple 
line of carts for the protection of their camp.f This little hill 
I would identify with the low ridge to the north-west, called 
Mun4apapura, which would certainly appear to have been 
outside the city walls, as the broken bricks and pottery do 
not extend so far.} I conclude that the camp on the hill was 
formed chiefly by the fugitives from other places, for whom 
there was no room in the already crowded dty. The hill 
must have been dose to the city waUs, because the Kathaeans, 
after the second line of carts had been broken by the Greeks, 
fled into the city and shut the gates. It is clear, therefore, 
that the triple row of carts could only have surrounded the 
hill on three sides, and that the fourth side was open to the 
city. The hill was thus connected with the city as a temporary 
out-work, from which the defenders, if overpowered, could 
make their escape behind the walls. As the number of carts 
captured by Alexander was only 300, the hill most have been 
a very small one ; for if we allow 100 carts to each line, the 
innermost line, where they were dosely packed, at 10 feet per 

* Vita Alex., ix. t: **Ad magnam deinde urbem 
pervenit, non muro solum, sed etiam palude munitam." 

t ’Anabasis, v. 22: KiitXifi H rod y/iMpov ifLifag 
ncpionfffavrcr, adr^ Aw yc esirtfsuoy, dr rpiwAoAr 

irpop€pXfio6<u TttiK 

t See Map No. Vlll. 
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cart, could not have been more than 1000 feet in length 
round the three sides at the base. Placing the middle row 50 
feet beyond the inner one, its length would have been 1200 feet, 
and that of the outer row, at the same distance, would have 
been 1400 feet, or little more than a quarter of a mile. Now 
this accords so well with the size of the Mundapapttra hill, that 
I feel considerable confidence in the accuracy of my indenti- 
fication. As these carts were afterwards used by Ptolemy to 
form a single line of barrier outside the lake, we obtain a limit 
to its size, as 300 carts would not have extended more than 
5000 feet, or about 17 feet per cart, if placed end to end ; but 
as there may have been numerous trees on the bank of the lake, 
the length of the barrier may be extended to about 6000 feet. 
Now it is remarkable that this is the exact length of this outer 
line according to my survey, which shows the utmost extent 
of the lake in tho rainy season. I could find no trace of the 
rampart and ditch with which Alexander surrounded this town, 
but I was not disappointed, as the rains of two thousand years 
must have obliterated them long ago. 

The Kathseans made an unsuccessful attempt to escape 
across the lake during the night, but they were checked by 
the barrier of carts, and driven back into the city. The walls 
were then breached by undermining, and the place was taken 
by assault, in which the Kathasans, according to Arrian, lost 
17,000 slain, and 70,000 prisoners. Curtius, however, gives 
the loss of the Kathaeans at 8000 killed. I am satisfied that 
Arrian's numbers are erroneous, either through error or 
exaggeration, as the city was a small one, and could not, at 
the ordinary rate of 400 or 500 square feet to each person, 
have contained more than 12,000 people. If we double or 
triple this for the influx of fugitives, the whole number would 
be about 30,000 persons. I should like, therefore, to read 
Arrian's numbers as 7000 slain and 17,000 prisoners. This 
would bring his number of slain into accord with Curtius, and 
his total number into accord with probability. 
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Both Curtius and Arrian agree in stating that Alexander 
had crossed the Hydraotes before he advanced against Sangala, 
which should therefore be to the east of that river. But the 
detailed measurements of Hwen Thsang are too precise, the 
statement of the Mahibhdrata is too clear, and the coincidence 
of name is too exact to be set aside lightly. Now, the accounts 
of both Arrian and Curtius show that Alexander was in full 
march for the Ganges when he heard **that certain free Indians 
and Kathaeans were resolved to give him battle if he attempted 
to lead his army thither.” Alexander no sooner heard this 
than he immediately directed his march against the Kathaeans, 
that is, he changed the previous direction of bis march, and 
proceeded towards Sangala. This was the uniform plan on 
which he acted during his campaign in Asia, to leave no 
enemy behind him. When he was in full march for Persia, he 
turned aside to besiege Tyre ; when he was in hot pursuit of 
Bessus, the murderer of Darius, he turned to the south to 
subdue Drangiana and Arachosia ; and when he was longing 
to enter India, he deviated from his direct march to besiege 
Aornos. With the Kathaeans the provocation was the 
same. Like the Tyrians, the Drangians, and the Bazarians of 
Aornos, they wished to avoid rather than to oppose Alexander ; 
but if attacked they were resolved to resist. Alexander was 
then on the eastern bank of the Hydraotes, or Rivi, and on 
the day after his depature from the river he came to the city 
of Pimprama, where he halted to refresh his soldiers, and on 
the third day reached Sangala. As he was obliged Co halt 
after his first two marches, they must have been forced ones, 
of not less than 25 miles each, and his last may have been a 
common march of 12 or 15 miles. Sangala, therefore, must 
have been about 60 or 65 miles from the camp on the bank of 
the Hydraotes. Now this is the exact distance of the Sangala 
hill from Labor which was most probably the position of 
Alexander's camp when he heard of the recusancy of 
the Kathsi. 1 believe, therefore, that Ale^cander at once 
gave up his march to the Ganges, and rec.ossed the R&vi to 
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punish the people of Sangala for daring to withhold their 
submission. 


Taki, and Aaanir. 

I have already mentioned Asarur as the probable position 
of Hwen Thsang's Tse-kia, which was the capital of the Panj&b 
in A. D. 633. It is situated about 2 miles to the south of the 
high-road between Labor and Pindi Bhatiyfti, being'45 miles 
from the former, and 24 from the latter place. ^ It is 19 miles 
distant from Sangala by the road, but not more than 16 miles 
in a direct line across the country. Nothing whatever is known 
of its ancient history, but the people say that it was originally 
called Udamnagar, or Uda^Nagari, and that it was deserted 
for many centuries, until Akbar’s time, when Ugar Shah, a 
Dogar, built the Masjid, which still exists, on the top of the 
mound. The antiquity claimed for the place is "confirmed by 
the large size of the bricks, 18 by 10 by 3 inches, which are 
found all over the ruins, and by the great number of Indo- 
Scythian coins that' are discovered annually after heavy rain. 
It therefore reaches back to the first century before the Chris¬ 
tian era, and from its position 1 believe it to be the Pimprama 
of Alexander. 

The ruins of Asarur consist of an extensive mound 15,600 
feet, or nearly 3 miles in circuit. The highest point is in tlie 
north-west quarter, where the mound rises to 59 feet above the 
fields. This part, which I take to be the ancient palace, is 600 
feet long and 400 feet broad, and quite regular in shape. It 
contains an old well 21 feet in diameter, which has not been 
used for many years, and is now dry. The palace is completely 
surrounded by a line of large mounds about 25 feet in height, 
and 8100 feet, or Ij^ miles in circuit, which was evidently the 
stronghold or citadel of the place. The mounds are rounded 
and prominent, like the ruins of large towers or bastions. On 
the east and south sides of the citadel the mass of ruins sinks 


]. See Map No. VX. 
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to 10 and 15 feet in height, but it is twice the size of the 
citadel, and is, no doubt, the remains of the old city. I could 
find no trace of any ancient buildings, as all the surface bricks 
have been long ago carried off to the neighbouring shrine of 
Ugar Shah at Kh&ngdh Masrur; but amongst the old bricks 
forming the surrounding wall of the Masjid I found three 
moulded in different patterns, which could only have belonged 
to buil<fings of some importance. I found also a wedgeshaped 
brick 15 inches long and 3 inches thick, with a breadth of 10 
inches at t^e narrow end, and nearly 10^ inches at the broad 
end. This could only have been made for a stupa, or a well, 
but most probably for the latter, as the existing well is 21 feet 
in diameter. Asarur is now a small village of only 45 houses. 

Hwen Thsang places Tse-kia at 14 or 15 /f, or 2| miles, to 
the north-east of Sdkala; but as there are no traces of any 
former town in this position, I think it very probable that the 
true numbers should be 114 or 115 /», or 19 miles, which is just 
the distance between Sangala and Asarur by the road, although 
in a direct line it is not more than 16 miles. The circuit of 
Tse~kia was about 20 /», or upwards of three miles, which 
agrees sufficiently well with my measurement of the ruins of 
Asarur at 15,600 feet, or just 3 miles. At the time of Hwen 
Thsang*s visit there were ten monasteries, but very few 
Buddhists, and the mass of the people worshipped the Brahma- 
nical gods. To the north-east of the town at 10 li or nearly 
2 miles, there was a stupa of Asoka, 200 feet in height, which 
marked the spot where Buddha had halted, and which was said 
to contain a large quantity of felics. This stupa may, I think, 
be identified with the little mound of S6l&r, near Thata 
Syadon, just two miles to the north of Asanir. 

Ran-si, or Nara-Sinha. 

On leaving Tss^kia, Hwen Thsang travelled eastward to 
Na-lo-Seng-ho, or Ndra-Sinha, beyond which place he entered 
the forest of PoAo-she, or Pilu trees {Salvadora PefskaX where 
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he encountered the brigands, as already related. This town of 
NaraSinha is, I believe, represented by the large mined 
mound of Ran-Si, which is situated 9 miles to the south of 
Shekohpura, and 25 miles to the east-south*east of Asarur, and 
about the same distance to the west of Labor. ^ 5f, or Siht is 
the usual Indian contraction for Sink, and Ran is a well-known 
interchange of pronunciation with Nar, as in Ranod or Narod, 
a large town in the Gwalior territory, about 35 miles to the 
south of Narwar. and in Nakhlor for Lakknoft the capital of 
Katehar, or RohUkhand. In Ransi^ therefore, we have not only 
an exact correspondence of position, but also most precise 
agreement of name, with the long-sought-for ^ara-StnAa of 
the Chinese pilgrim. This identification is the more valuable, 
a« It furnishes the most conclusive evidence that could be 
desired of the accuracy of the Hwen Thsang’s emplacement of 
Sargala to the westward of the RAvi, instead of to the east¬ 
ward, as indicated by the classical authorities. 

The remains of Ran-si consist of a large mined mound, 
600 feet in length from north to sooth, and 500 feet from 
east to west, with a general height of from 20 to 25 feet. 
It is thickly covered with broken bricks of large size, and 
coins are occasionally found by the saltpetre manufactures. 
All the old mined mounds in the Punjftb, as Shorkot, MultAn, 
Harapa, etc., abound in saltpetre, which has been derived 
from man's occupation, and which, therefore, affords a certain 
proof that the mound of Ransi is not a natural elevation, but 
an artificial accumulation of mbbish, the result of many 
centuries. Ransi also possesses a tomb of a Naogaja, or'giant 
of "nine yards," which I believe to be only the remains of 
a recumbent statue of Buddha, after his attainment of Nirvdna, 
or death. Similar gigantic statues of bricks and mud are 
still made in Barma, which, when in ruins, present exactly 
the same appearance as these Nao-gaja tombs. As Buddha 
was believed to have died with his face to the east, all the 


1. See Map yi. 
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Nirvdna statues would, of course, be placed in a direction 
from north to south ; and as Muhammadan tombs in India 
are placed in the same direction, I believe that the early 
Musalmans took advantage of these Buddhist statues to form 
ready-made tombs for their leaders who fell in battle. I shall 
have more to say on this subject hereafter, and I only mention 
it here as another proof of the antiquity of Ransi. 

Ambakapi, or Amakatis. 

Amba and K6pi are the names of two ruined mounds, 
the remains of ancient cities, which are said to have been 
called after a brother and sister, whose story* has already 
been referred to in my account of M^nikyila. According to 
the legend, the family consisted of three brothers, named 
Sir-kap, Sir sukt and Amba. and of four siseters, name Kdpi, 
Kalpi, Munde, and M&ndehi, each of whom is said to have 
founded a city to the south of Shekohpura, and in the 
immediate vicinity of Ran-si. The ruins of these cities are 
pointed out at the following places : 

1st. Sir-kap is a mound of ruins near the village of Balarh, 

6 miles to the south of Shekohpura. It is remarkable that 
the name of Balarh is also connected with Sirkap in the 
legends of the Sindh S4gar Doab. which assign the Balarh 
Tope as the seat of this Raja. 

2nd. Sir-suk is a ruined mound, near the village of Murid, 
3^ miles to the south of Shekohpura, and 2^ miles to the north 
of this Sir-kap mound. 

3rd. Amba is a large ruined mound and village, upwards 
of 9 miles to the south of Shekohpura, and one mile to the 
east of Ran-H. 

4th. Kdpi, or Kdnpi, as it is also written and 
pronounced, is a small mound 2^ miles to the east of Amba, 
on the old high-road to Labor. 
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5th. Kalpi is another small ruined mound near the 
village of Bhuipur. about midway between the mounds of 
Sri'kap and Amba. 

6th. Mundi is a ruined mound and village on the west 
bank of the Bdgh-bachha river. 8 miles to the south of 
Ransi and Amba. 

7th. Mdndehi is a ruined mound and village to the 
south-east of Amba and Kapi. from which it is equidistant 
miles. 

All of these mounds arc on the western bank of the 
Bdgh-baehha river, and at a mean distance of about 25 miles 
to the westward of Labor. The whole of the villages just 
mentioned will be found in the district map of Labor, but 
the mounds themselves are shown only in the large map of 
the Sarakpw Parganah. I have already remarked that the 
name of the B&gh-bachha river is most probably connected 
with the legend of the “Seven hungry Tiger Cubs” 
(Bdgh-bachhas), whose names are preserved in those of the 
seven mounds above noted. The same story is told here that 
is so common in the Sindh SSgar Do&b. RisUlu, the Raja of 
Syilkot, plays at Chopar with Sir-kap for a human head, and 
having won it accepts his daughter Kokild instead of the 
stake. The people have the most undoubting faith in the 
truth of this legend, and they quoted, with evident satisfaction, 
the following couplet in support of their belief :— 

Amba-Kapa pat Utrai, 

Kalpi bahin chhurdwan at*’ 

'When strife arose* tween Amb and Kip 
Their sister Kalpi made it up. 

As they could give no explanation of the nature of this 
quarrel, the couplet adds but little to our information 
regarding the seven brothers and sisters. I may observe, 
however that the junction of the two names of Amba and 
Kapi is most probably as old as the time of Ptolemy, who 
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places a town named Amakah's, or Amakapis, to the west 
of Rftvi, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Labokla, or 
Lahor.^ 

The mound of Amba is 900 feet square, and from 2S to 30 
feet in height; but as the whole of the surrounding fields, 
for a breadth of about 600 feel, are covered with broken pottery, 
the full extent of the ancient town may be taken at not less 
than 8000 feet, or upwards of 3 miles in circuit. The mound 
itself is covered with broken bricks of large size, amongst 
which I discovered several pieces of carved brick. I found 
also one piece of grey sandstone, and a piece of speckled iron 
ore. similar to that of Sangala. and of the Karina hills. 
According to the statements of the people, the place was 
founded by Raja Amba 1800 or 1900 years ago. or just about 
the beginning of Christian era. This date would make the 
three brothers contemporary with Hushka, Jushka. and 
Kanishka, the three great kings of the Yucki, or Kushdn race 
of Indo-Scythians, with whom I am. on other grounds, inclined 
to identity them. At present, however. I am not prepared 
to enter upon the long discussion which would be necessary 
to establish their identity. 

Lohawar, or Lahor 

The great city of LIhor, which has been the capital of 
the PanjIb for nearly nine hundred years, is said to have been 
founded by Lava, or Lo, the son of RIma. after whom it was 
named Lohdwar, Under this form it is mentioned by Abu 
Rihin ; but the present form of the name Ldhor, which was 
soon adopted by the Muhammadans, has now become universal. 
Its history has been described by Mr. Thornton in a very 
full and able account, replete with interesting information. 

1. The identification of PtoIeni 3 r's lefiefilewith Labor was firat 
made in Kiepert*s Map of India, according to Ptolemy, which accom¬ 
panied Laesen's 'Indische Alterthumsknnde.* It has since been 
eottfirmed by the researches of Mr. T. H. Thomton, the anthor of the 
*History and Antiquities of Labor.* 
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He has identified lAhor with the Labokla of Ptolemy, which 
I believe to be correct, taking the first two syllables LtAo 
to represent the name of Lava, Bot I would alter the 
termination of kla to Ika, or laka, thus making the whole name 
Labolaki for Lavdlaka, or the ''abode of Laoa,** 

Hwen Tbsang makes no mention of Lfihor, although it is 
almost certain that he must have passed through it on his 
way from TAki to JAlandhar. He notes' that he halted for a 
whole month at a large city on the eastern frontier of TAki ; 
but as this kingdom extended to the B 3 rAs river on the east, 
the great city on its eastern frontier should be looked for on 
the line of the BiAs, and not on the RAvi. It was most probably 
Kasur. The first distinct mention of LAhor occurs in the 
campaigns of Mahmfid of Ghazni, when the BrAhman kings of 
the Kabul valley, being, driven from PeshAwar and Ohind, 
established their new capital first at Bkira on the Jhelam, 
and afterwards at Labor. Thus both Jay Pdf, and his son 
Atiand Pdl, the successive antagonists of MahmOd, are called 
Rajas of Labor by Ferishta. This Hindu dynasty was 
subverted in a. d. 1031, when Labor became the residence of 
a Muhammadan governor under the king of Ghazni.* Upwards 
of a century later, hiA. d. 1152, when BahrAm was driven 
from Ghazni by the Afghans of Ghor bis son Kushru established 
himself at Labor. But this kingdom lasted for only two 
generations, until A. d. 1186, when the sovereignty of the 
Ghasnavis was finally extinguished by the capture and 
imprisonment of Khusru Malik, the last of his race. 

* 

Knsawar, or Saaur 

According to the traditions of the people Kasd^ was 
founded by Kusa, the son of Rdma, after whom it was 

1. Jalton's 'Hionea Thsang.* I. 99. 

3, This date is derived from Ferishta ; bat there ate coins of 
MahncAl with Arabic and Sanskrit inscriptions, stmck at MahsrAipnr 
in A. H. 1019. Mr. Thomas has identified this citjr with Labor. It is 
lonnd in Aba Rihin, and other Muhammadan historians, under the 
corrupt form of MmuUhikm, the capital of Labor. 
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named Kus6var, which, like the contemporary city of LohAwar, 
has been slightly altered in pronunciation by the transposition 
of the vowels. The town stands on the high bank of the 
old bed of the BiAs river, 32 miles to the south-south-east of 
Labor, ^ and is popularly said .to have once possessed hdra 
kilah, or ^'twelve forts," of which seven only are now standing. 
Its antiquity is undoubted. There are, however, no buildings 
or remains of any consequence ; but the extent of the ruins 
is very great ;* and the situation on the highroad between 
Labor and the old point of junction of the BiAs and Satlej, 
opposite Firuzpur. is so favourable that it must have been 
occupic^4 ^ very early date. The position also is a strong 
one, as it is covered by the BiAs river on the south, and by 
ravines on the other sides. It is quite impossible to define 
the limits of the ancient city, as the suburbs of the present 
town are entirely covered with the ruins of tombs and 
masjids, and other massive buildings; but it could not, I 
think, have occupied less than one square mile, which would 
give a circuit of about four miles for the walled town. Several 
of the tombs are fully a mile distant from the present town ; 
and at least one-half of the intervening space, which is thicly 
covered with ruins, would appear to have belonged to the 
ancient city. It seems probable, therefore, that this must 
be the "great town" on the eastern frontier of Tdki, that is, 
on the BiAs river, at which Hwen Thsang halted for a month 
on his way from the capital of T^ki to Chinapaii, Unfortu¬ 
nately, he has omitted the usual details, and we have only 
the one bare fact, that it was situated somewhere on the 
right bank of the BiAs opposite Labor, to guide us in deter¬ 
mining its position. 

1. See Map No VI. 

2. I speak from personal survey and examination; but I can 
also refer to Lieutenant Berr's ‘Kabul and the Panj&b,' p. 409,—"Kasur, 
a large and ancient town, that in former days must have covered an 
azteasive area, as its ruins are interminable." 
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ChinaiMiti, or Pad 

Hwen Thsang places the town of Chinapati at 500li, or 
83 miles, to the east of Tdki, a position which corresponds 
almost exactly with PaUi, a large and very old town, situated 
27 miles to the north-east of Kasilr, and 10 miles to the west 
of the BiAs river.-* Unfortunately there is a discrepancy in 
^e recorded distance of the next place visited by the pilgrim, 
otherwise the site of ChinaptUi might have been fixed absolute¬ 
ly with reference to its bearing and distance from the well- 
known city of J&landhar. In the life* of Hwen Thsang, 
Chinapati is said to be SO It, or 8 miles, to the north-west of 
the Tdmasaoana monastery, which was 150 li, or 2S miles, 
to the south-west of JAlandhar. But in the Travels* of Hwen 
Thsang the distance of the monastery is stated at SOO li, or 
83 miles, from Chinapaii, This last distance is quite im¬ 
possible, as it would place Chinapati about 30 miles to the 
north of Tdki, instead of 83 miles to the east of it, as 
specified by the pilgrim in his journal. On the other hand, 
the shorter distance of eight miles would place it in the midst 
of the sandy bed of Biis river, where no town has ever 
existed. I would, therefore, propose to read 150/i, or 25 
miles, which would fix Chinapati at the town of PiUti, in the 
very position that has already been determined by the bearing 
and distance from Tdki, 

Patti is a large brick town of considerable antiquity. 
According to Burnes,* it was built in the reign of Akbar; but 
he is undoubtedly wrong, as the town was already the head 
of a Parganah in the time of Hum&yun, who assigned it to his 
servant Jaohar,* It is called Patti-Haibatpur by Abul Fazl/ 
and it is still known as Haibatpur-Patti. According to the 

1. See Map No. VI 

8. Jelka's 'Hiouea Thsaag,' L 102. 

S. /Mf,IL 108. 

4. *Travela la Paajib and Bokhara.* U. 9. 

5. *lfamoisa of Hanifna,' 112. 

6. *Ajla Akbari.* ii. S60. 
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people, the town received its Muhammadan name from Haibat 
KhAn, whose date is not known, but I think it probable that 
he may be indentified with Haibat KhAn ShirwAni, who was a 
leading noble in the time of Sikandar Lndi, and who comman* 
ded the army of 1;he Afghan king against HumAyun on his return 
from Persia. The antiquity of PaiH is proved by the numbers 
of burnt bricks and old wells which are found about the town. 
The old dry wells were noted more than three hundred years 
ago by Jaohar,^ the attendent of the Emperor HumAyun; and 
the profusion of bricks struck Burnes,* who remarks that 
*'the houses are constructed of bricks, and the streets are even 
laid with them. Some workmen digging a well in this neigh* 
bourhood lately hit upon a former well on which was a Hindu 
inscription. It set forth that it had been built by one Agurtutat 
of whom tradition gives no account." I visited the place in 
1838, only a few years after Burnes, but I failed to recover 
the inscription. 

Another proof of antiquity is the presence of one of the 
long graves or tombs, which the people call No-gaja or ''Nine- 
yards," that is the Giant. The Patti So-gaja is said by Barr* 
to have lived in the time of Akbar; but these tombs, which 
are common in the north-west of India, are more usually 
referred to the GhQtis, who fell in fight against the infidels in 
the early ages of Muhammadanism. I would therefore assign 
the grove to the time of Mahmfid of Ghazni, and the brick 
tomb which has been erected over it to the time of Akbar. 

According to Hwen Thsang, the district of Chinapala was 
about 2000 H or 333 miles, in circuit. With these dimensions 
it must have comprised the whole of the upper BAri DoAb, 
between the BiAs, and the RAvi, from the foot of the hills to 
the old junction of the BiAs and Satlej, near Firuzpur. The 
name of Chi-na-po-ti, or Chinapatit is referred to the time of 

1. 'Memoirs of Humiyon,' p. 113. 

S. 'PsnjSb sod Bokhara.’ ii. 9. 

3. ‘Cabal and the PanjSb*. p. 62. 
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the great Indo-Scythian king Kaniihk% who this place 
as the residence of his Chinese hostages. The pilgrim adds* that 
previous to their residence, India had poiseised neither pears 
nor peaches, both of which were introduced by the Chinese 
hostages. The pears vrere called Chi n^ mi , or Ckindmt that 
is, ‘^brought from China," and the peaches CAMM4o-siks-/o4s4o, 
or Ckimt^rAja^fuifa, that is, the **China King's sons." This 
is not quite correct, as both pears and peaches are found 
growing wild in the neighbouring hills. But there ire now 
two kinds of cultivated peaches, the one round and juicy, 
the other flat and sweet. The first, qrhich is called dnl in 
Hindi, and Shafi^lA in Persian, is certainly indigenous ; but 
the other, which is called Chim^thaJtdlA, is most probably 
that which Hwen Thsang refers to as having been introduced 
from China. 


3. Sboikot 

Hwen Thsang caUs the central district of the Panjtb 
Pfhforto, or P<hUhf»4o, for which Ml Stanislas Julien proposes 
to read Parvata, But to this it may be objected that Parvaia, 
which means a **hill," could not be, and in foct never is. 
applied as a name to any place in the plains. The capital 
was situated at 700 U, or 117 miles« to the north-east of 
MultAn, a position which agrees almost exactly with the site 
of Jfumgt on the Chentb. But as this place lies at some 
distance above the junction of the Jhelam and Chenib, it is 
most probable that it belonged to the northern division of 
Tgki, In this case the distance recorded by Hwen Thsang 
would be too great, which might be due to his overlooking 
the shortness of the hot in this part of the country, as I have 
already explained in my account of Sin^apura. This hot 
it only 1 mile and 2| furiongs, or just f | of the common hot. 
At this valuation Hwen Thsang*s distance would be only 76 i 
miles, which is within a few miles of the position of Shorkoi, 
or Shflf, as it is called in the *Ayin Akbari.' Now the initial 
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syllable po of the Chinese name is frequently interchanged 
with the syllable $o, of which we have a notable instance in 
PthUhtu-lo for So»lo4u^o, or Sald^wa, the weIl*know birthplace 
of the famous grammarian Ptnini. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the same interchange may have occurred in 
the name of Po-fo-/a.fo, for 5o-/o-/a*<o, or Sofovatu which would 
be a synonym for Shorkot. This is a mere suggestion to account 
for the Chinese name of the capital, which does not affect 
the identification of the province, as it is quite certain, from 
its position to the north-east of Multln, that it must correspond 
with the Parganah, or district of Shorkot. The people I take 
to be Sudraka, or Oxudraka of the classical writers, a point 
which will be fully examined in my account of Ajudhan. 

The province is described by Hwen Thsang as being 5000 
ft, or 833 miles, in circuit, which must be greatly exaggerated. 
On the east the boundary was limited by the Satlej, which 
for 100 miles formed the forntier line of the kingdom of 
Gurjjara ; on the north it was bounded by the province of 
Tdki for a distance of 200 miles from the Indus to the old 
junction of thr Byfts and Satlej, near Firuzpur ; on the south 
it was bounded by Multin for a distance of ISO miles, from 
the In4us, near Dera Din^pangh» to the Satlej, below P&kpaian ; 
on the west it was bounded by the Indus itself for about 50 
miles. The total length of frontier is therefore not more than 
520 miles, which is considerably less than the circuit recorded 
by Hwen Thsang. The discrepancy may perhaps be explained, 
as before, by the use of the Aos, which would reduce the 
circuit of 833 miles to 531, which agrees very closely with the 
actual measurements. 

Within these limits there are several important towns, and 
many ruined mounds, the remains of ancient cities, which once 
played an important part in the history of the PanJAb. These 
are 


Richna Do&b 


1. Shorkot. 

2. Kot Xamtlia. 
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( 3. Harapa. 

B4ri Doib J 4. Akbar. 

( 5. Satgarha. 

f 6. Depftlpor. 

Jalandhar Pith I 7. Ajudhan. 

Sliorkot. 

Shorkot is a huge mound of ruins, which gives its name to 
the parganah, or division of Shor, or the lower half of the 
Richna Do4b.^ It was vbited by Bumes,* who describes the 
place as ‘‘a mound of earth, surrounded by a brick wall, and so 
high as to be seen for a circuit of six or eight miles." He adds 
that it is much larger than Sehwftn. which, following the 
measurement of De la Hoste. is 1200 feet long, by 750 feet 
broad.* According to my information, Shorkot is much smaller 
than Harapa, and about the size of Akbar, that is 2000 feet by 
1000 feet, but loftier than either of them. The mound is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall of large-sized bricks, which is an undoubted 
sign of antiquity. Burnes was informed by the people that 
their town had been destroyed by some king of the westward, 
about 1300 years ago. The locality leads him to fix on it as 
the place where Alexander was wounded, and to assign its 
downfall to Alexander himself. I received the same tradition 
about its destruction, which I would attribute to the White 
Hons, who must have entered the Panjftb from the westward 
during the sixth century, or about the very time specified in 
the tradition. 

The foundation of the city is attributed to a fabulous Raja 
Short of whom nothing is knoam but the name. I think it 
probable that shorkot may be the Alexandria Soriane, Euptavrit 
of Stephans Byzantinus, who gives no clue to its position save 
the bare fact that it was in India. The names agree so exactly 

1. See Mep No. VI. 

2. 'Bokhara and PanJAb.* i. 113. 

3 'Jonrn. Aaiat Soc. Bengal./ 1840, p. 913. 
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that I feel tempted to suggest that Shorkot may have been 
enlarged and strengthed by Philip, whom Alexander left behind 
as governor of the OxudfaktB and MaUi, This suggestion seems 
the more probable when we remember that Shorkot was in the 
the direct line of Alexander's route, from the junction of the 
Hydaspes and Akesines to the capital of the Malli. I would, 
therefore, identify it with the city of the Malli, which according 
to Diodorus and Curtius, surrendered after a short blockade. ‘ 
Curtius* places it at'2S0 stadia, or 28| miles, from the junction 
of the rivers, a position which corresponds exactly with that 
of Shorkot. The account of Arrian differs from that of the 
other twq historians in several very important particulars. 
He states that the first city taken by Alexander after leaving 
the confluence of the rivers was inland 400 stadia, or 46 miles,* 
distant from the Akesines, and that it was captured by assault. 
I infer that this city was Kot Kamdlia, and I would explain 
the discrepancy in the two narratives by a reference to the 
details of this campaign which are given by Arrian. Alexander 
divided his army into three great bodies, of which the 
advanced division, commanded by Hephaestion, marched five 
days ahead ; the centre was commanded by himself, and the 
rear division, which was commanded by Ptolemy, followed 
three days behind. As the campaign was directed against the 
Malli, I conclude that the army marched by the direct route, 
Old Shorkot towards Multin, which was certainly the capital 
of the Malli. Shorkot would thus have fallen to Hephaestion, 
who commanded the advanced division of the Army. 
Alexander's own route, will be described presently, when I 
come to speak of Kot Kam&lia. 

The antiquity of Shorkot may be ascertained approximately 
by the coins which are found in its ruins. These consist 
chiefly of Indo-Sc 3 ^hian copper pieces of all ages, with a few 
Hindu specimens, and large number of MuhammadiEui coins. 

1 . 'Dtodonis,’ xvi^ 52 ; Cnrtiui^ **eoronA icaplt." 

2. Vite Ales., is. 4,10. 

3. *Anabeiie,* vL 7. 
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A single copper piece of Apollodotus was abtained by Bumes. 
From these data I would infer that the town was certainly 
occupied as. early as the time of the Greek kings of Ariana 
and the PanjAb, and that it was in a flourishing state during 
the sway of the Indo-Scythians, or from b. c. 126 down to 
A. D. 250, or perhaps later. But as the Hindu coins which I 
obtained from Shorkot were entirely confined to the Brahman 
kings of the Kabul valley and the PanjAb, I conclude that 
the place was either deserted, or, at least, in a very decayed 
state, during the middle ages ; and that it was either re¬ 
occupied or restored in the tenth century by one of these 
Brahman kings. 


Kot Kamalia 

Kot KamAlia is a small but ancient town situated on 
an isolated mound on the right of northern bank of the RAvi, 
which marks the extreme limit of the river's fluctuations on 
that side.^ It is 44 miles to the south-east of the junction 
of the Hydaspes and Akesines, and 35 miles to the east-south¬ 
east of Shorkot. It possesses an ancient mound of burnt- 
brick ruins, and is said to have been overthrown by a king 
from the West at the same time as Shorkot and Harapa. 
Its present name, according .to some people, was derived 
from a Muhammadan governor, named KamAl-ud-din. But 
this is not certain ; and I- think is quite possible that it may 
owe its origin to the Malli tribe, which still exists in this 
part of the country; but whether the name be old or not, 
it is quite certain that the site is very ancient ; and I am, 
therefore, led to believe that it may be identified with 
the first city captured by Alexander in his campaign against 
the Malli. 

Arrian's account of the capture is so clear and concise 
that I will quote it in his own words* On leaving the junction 
of the rivers Alexander "marched through a desert country 

1. See Mape Noe. V. and VI. 

S. 'AaobaHs,* vi. 7. 
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against Malli, and the first day pitched his tents on the banks 
of a small rivulet, about one hundred stadia distant from 
the river Akesines. Having there allowed his troops a little 
time for refreshment and rest, he ordered every one to fill 
all his vessels with water, which done, he continued his 
march the remaining part of that day and ail night, and 
early the next morning arrived at a city, whither many of 
the Malli bad fled for refuge, and this was about 400 stadia 
distant from the Akesines." The small rivulet here mentioned 
I believe to be the lower course of the Ayek river, which rises 
in the outer range of hill, and flows past Syilkot towards 
Sangala. bglow which the bed is still traceable for some distance. 
It appears again 18 miles to the east of Jhang, and is finally 
lost about 12 miles to the east of Shorkot.^ Now some¬ 
where between these two points Alexander must have crossed 
the Ayek, as the desert country, which he afterwards traversed, 
lies immediately beyond it. If he had marched to the south 
he would have arrived at Shorkot, but he would not have en¬ 
countered any desert, as his route would have been over the 
Khddar, or low-lying lands in the valley of the Chenib. A 
march of 46 miles in a southerly direction would have carried 
him also right up to the bank of the Hydraotes, or R4vi, a 
point which Alexander only reached, according to Arrian’s 
narrative, after another nfght’s march.* As this march lasted 
from the first watch of the night until daylight, it cannot have 
been less then 18 or 20 mil^s, which agrees exactly with the 
distance of the Ravi opposite Tulamba from Kot Kamilia. 
The direction of Alexander’s march must, therefore, have been 
to the south-east; first to the Ayek river, where be halted to 
refresh his soldiers, and to fill their water vessels, and thence 
across tie hard clayey and waterless tract called Sandar^bar, 
that is, the b&r, a desert of the Sandar, or Chandra river. 
Thus the position of ihe rivulet, the discription of the desolate 
country, and the distance of the city from the confluence of 

1. See Maps Nos. V. aod VI. 

2. 'Anabasis,' vi. 7. 
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the rivers, all agree in fixing the site of the fortress assaulted 
by Alexander with Kot Kamt'ilia. 

Arrian describes the place as a walled city with a castle 
seated on an eminence of difficult access, which the Indians 
held for a long time. At last it was carried by storm, and 
the whole of the garrison, to tiie number of 2000, were put to 
the sword. 


Harapa. 

Whilst Alexander was engaged in the assault of the city 
just discribed, Arrian relates that he had dispatched Perdikkas 
with the cavalry against "another city of the Malii, into which 
a great body of Indians had fled for safety.”^ His instructions 
were to blockade the city until Alexander arrived; but the 
inhabitants deserted the place on his approch, and took refuge 
in the neighbouring marshes. This city I believe to be Harapa. 
The mention of marshes shows that it must have been near 
the Ravi, and as Perdikkas was sent in advance of Alexander, 
it must also have beeh beyond Kot Kamalia, that is, to the 
east or south-east of it. Now this is exactly the position of 
Harapa. which is situated 16 miles to the east-south-east of 
Kot Kam&lia, and on the opposite high bank of the RUvi.* 
There are also several marshes in the low ground in its imme¬ 
diate vicinity. 

Harapa has been described by two well-known travellers, 
Burnes and Masson, and to their descriptions I am not able 
to add much, although I have been encamped at the place on 
three different occasions. Bumes* estimated the extent of the 
ruins as "about three miles in cimmference, which is one-half too 
much, as the actual ruined mound forms an irregular square of 
only half a mile'on each side, or two miles in circuit.*' But this 
comprises only the remains of the walled town, to which we may 


1. 'Anabaaif/ vl. 6. 

2. Sm Maps Nos. V. and VL 

3. 'Bokhara,' L 117. 
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fairly add the suburbs, or fields now covered with broken bricks 
and other remains, which would bring the size of the old town 
quite up to Burnes's estimate. Masson^ notices a tradition 
that Haraua once extended on the west as far as Chichawatni, 
a distance of 12 miles, which serves, at least, to show the 
belief of the people as to the former size and importance of 
their town. 

The great mass of ruins is on the western side, where the 
mound rises to 60 feet in height in the centre. At this point 
there are several massive walls built of large bricks, which are 
on doubt, the remains of some exten«ve building. The other 
portioniiof the mound vary from 30 to 50 feet in height, the 
mass being formed almost entirly of broken bricks. Tradition 
assigns its foundation to Raja Harapa, of unknown date, and 
its destruction to the same western king, of the sixth century, 
who overthrew Shorkot, and whom I believe to have the leader 
of the White Huns. The crimes of its ruler, who claimed the 
husband’s privilege on every marriage, are said to have drawn 
the vengeance of Heaven, and Harapa remained uninhabited 
for several centuries. As the coins that are found in its ruins 
are similar to those discovered at Shorkot, I thinic that the 
two places must have experienced the same fortunes; I would, 
therefore, assign its down-fall to the Arabs, who overran the 
whole of the lower Panjib immediately after the capture and 
occupation of Multin in a. d. 713. 


Akbar. 

The village of Akbar is situated on the highroad leading 
form Labor to Multftn, at 6 miles to the south-west of Gugera, 
and 80 miles from Labor. The ruins of the old town, 
which stand close to the village, consist of a large mound 
1000 feet square, with a small castle 200 feet square, and 75 
feet high at its northern end ; and a second low 
mound 800 feet long, and 400 feet broad at the 

1. *Ti«v«lab* i« 453, and Jonra. Aiiat. Soc. Bengal, vi. 57. 
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southern end. It must be a place of great antiquity, as 
1 found many bricks of very large size, 20 by 10 by 3| inches, 
such as have not been manufactured for many centuries past. 
The place was deserted until about A. d. 1823. when GulAb 
Singh Povindia established the present village of Akbar. The 
old name is now utterly lost, which is much to be regretted, 
as the number of moulded bricks found amongst the ruins 
show that the place must have contained buildings of some 
architectural consequence. 


Satgarha. 

Satgarha is situated 13 miles to the east of Gugera. on one 
of the projecting points of the high bank which marks the limit 
of the windings of the R&vi on the east. The name means the 
"seven castles,” but these no longer exist. There is an old 
brick fort on a mound, and several isolated mounds, covered 
with broken bricks and other remains, which mark the site of 
an ancient city. Old coins are found in considerable numbers, 
from the time of the Indo-Scythians downwards. It has, 
therefore, most probably been continuously occupied from the 
beginning of the Christian era down to the present time. 

Depalpur. 

During the rule of the Path4n emperors of Delhi, Depalpur 
was the capital of the northern Panjib. It was a favourite^ 
residence of Firuz Shah, who erected a large masjid outside the 
city, and drew a canal from the Satlej for the irrigation of its 
lands. At the time of Timur’s invasion it was second only to 
Multin in size and importance, and was popularly said to 
possess 84 towers, 84 masjids. and 84 wells. At present it is 
very nearly deserted, there being only one inhabited street 
running between the two gates. In shape it is a square of nearly 
1600 feet, with a projection SOO feet square at the south-ea.st 
quarter. To the south-west there is a high ruined mound, 
which is said to be the remains of a citadel. It was connected 
with the town by a bridge of three arches, which is still stand- 
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ing; and from its high and commanding position I conclude 
that it must have been the citadel. To the south and east 
there are also long mounds of ruins, which are, no doubt, the 
remains of the suburbs. The actual ruins of Depdipur, inclu¬ 
ding the citadel and suburbs, occupy a space three-quarters of 
a mile in length by half a mile in breadth or 2^ miles in circuit. 
But in its flourishing days it must have been much larger, as 
the fields to the east are strewn with bricks right up to the 
banks of the canal, near which Firuz Shah's roasjid was 
situated. This extension of the city beyond the walls may 
also be inferred from the fact that the people of Dep&lpur, on 
Timur’s invasion, sought refuge in Bhatner, which they would 

4 • 

not have done if their own city had been defensible. 

The foundation of the place is assigned to Raja Deva Pala, 
whose date is unknown. Its antiquity, however, is undoubted, 
as the interior surface on which the houses are now built is on 
a level with the terreplein of the ramparts. The old coins, 
also, which are found there in great numbers, show that Depil- 
pur was in existence as early as the time of the Indo-Scytliians. 

I am inclined, therefore, to identify it with the Daideda of 
Ptolemy, which was on the Satlej to the south of Lahokla and 
Amakatis, or Labor and Ambakipi. 

Ajudhan, or P^patan. 

The ancient town of Ajudhan is situated on the high bank 
of the old Satlej, 28 miles to the south-west of Dep&lpur, and 
10 miles from tho present course of the river. Its foundation 
is assigned to a Hindu saint, or raja, of the same name, of 
whom nothing else is recorded. This part of the Do&b is still 
known as Surdides, a name which recalls the Surakousas of 
Diodorus, and the Sudraka and Oxudraka of other Greek 
writers. Now the Sudrakce are always coupled with the MalU 
by classical authors, just as Ajudhan and Multdn are joined 
together by the Muhammadan historians. I think, therefore, 
that we may look upon Ajudhan and its neighbour Depdlpur as 
two of the chief cities of the SiUrakas, or Surakas, who, in the 
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time of Alexander, were one of the free nations of India. 
Dionysius and Nonnus use the form of Hudarka, Pliny has 
Sydrata, which agrees with Starbo*s Sudrakce; and Diodorus 
has Surakousa. Arrian and Curtius alone give Oxudrakce. 
Starbo adds that they were said to be descendants of Bacchus;^ 
and as Chares of Mytilene states that the name of the Indian 
god So^odHiioi meant ofi^vo<d;, or the "Wine-bibber,” I 
infer that the people who boasted a descent from Bacchus may 
have called themselves Surdkas, or Bacchidx. The d in 
Sudrafm 1 look upon as a redundant addition of the Greeks, 
which is also found in the Adraista of Arrian and the Andresta 
of Diodorus. The Sanskrit name of this people was Ard^htraka, 
or "the Kingless,” which is well preserved in Justin's AresUt, 
Surakai, or the descendants of Sura, must therefore be the true 
Greek form. This is confirmed by the longer form of the name 
given by Diodorus as Srf’akovaai, which is most probably 
derived, from the Sanskrit sard, "wine,” and kusa. "mad, or 
inebriated.” It would thus mean simply the "drunkards.” a 
nickname which was no doubt given by their Arian neighbours, 
who were very liberal in their abuse of the Turanian population 
of the Paiijiib. Thus the Katluei of Sangala are stigmatized in 
the Mahibhirata as '^thieving Bdhikas,*' as well as "wine- 
bibbem and beaf eaters.”* They are also called by a variety 
of names as Madra, Bdhikd, Aratta, and Jdrttikka, and not even 
once by their own proper name, which, as we know from 
Alexander's historians, was Kaihaei, which is still preserved in 
the Kathi of the present day. I confess, therefore, that I look 
upon many of the ethnic appellations which the Greeks have 
handed down to us as mere nicknames, or abusive epithets 
applied by the Brahmanical Arians to their Turanian neigh¬ 
bours For instance, the name of Kambistholi, which Arrian* 
gives to a people on the Hydraotes. or R&vi, is most probably 


1. Geogr., xiv. 1, 8. mad 33. 

2. SUnd-Bdhihd ihdnagoMdm i O Mm ^twa gomunstm, 

3. Tndica.* iv. 
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derived from the Sanskrit KapisasthtUat that is, '*Wine-Iand, 
or the Tavern/' which would be a natural epithet for the 
country of- the SurAkusaSt or *'wine-bibbers" Similarly I 
would explain Oxudraka as Aturaku, or the “Demons/* 

The doubt now arises whether Surdka, or “the drinkers/* 
can have been the true name of this people. Arrian ^ places 
the Oxudraka at the junction of the Hydaspes and Akesines, 
where Curtius locates the Sobih Diodorus the Ibce, and Strabo 
the Siba. The only explanation of this discrepancy that I can 
suggest is, the probable confusion between the name of Sobii, 
or Chobi^a, of Ferishta,* and that of Sorit. or Swaka. The 
former was the name of the subjects of Sopeithes, or Sophytes, 
whose rule extended over the Salt Range of mountains above 
the junction of the Hydaspes and Akesines. The latter name 
I would refer to Shorkot, which I have already identified with 
Alexandria Softawe. It is still the capital of the district of 
SAof, which lies just below the junction of the Hydaspes and 
Akesines The Sobii, therefore, were the immediate neighbours 
of the Soriit the former people occupying the country above 
the confluence of the rivers, and the latter the country just 
below it. 

This location of the Sorii, or Surdkas, explains the state¬ 
ment of Arrian* that the Kathai, were allies of the Oxudrakoe 
and Main. They were neighbouring nations, who were gene¬ 
rally at war with each other, but were always ready to join 
against a common enemy. 

Pliny places the limit of Alexander's career in the territory 
of the Sudrakas, **in Sudracis expeditio Alexandri termino,*** 
and the altars on the opposite bank of the Hyphasis, or BHs 
river. From this point to the river Sydrus, that is the 
Hesidnu, or Satlej, he makes the distance 168 Roman, or 

1. <ladica', iv. 

2 Briggs's ‘Ferishta/ latroduction, 1. Izxii. 

3. 'Anabasis* vi. 22. 

4. Hist. Nat., xii. 12. 
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1S4 British miles ; and from the Sydrus to the Jonmim, or 
Jumna, exactly the same. But as the whole distance from 
the Bids to the Jumna varies from ISO to 160 miles, from the 
foot of the hills down to Kasvir on the former river, and down 
to Karnftl on the latter river, 1 presume that only one distance, 
namely, that from the BiAs to the Jumna, was stated in 
Pliny's original authority. The famous spot on the eastern 
bunk of the Hyphasis, where **Alexander halted and wept,"^ 
must have been somewhere in the low ground between the 
Satlej and the Bi&s, at a short distance above the old junction 
opposite Kasur and Bazidpur. For 20 miles above this point 
the courses of the two rivers ran almost parallel, and within a 
few miles of each other, from the earliest times down to a. O. 
1796, when the Satlej suddenly changed its course, and joined 
the Biis above Hari-ki-patan, Within this range of 20 miles 
the space between the two rivers was so small that it might 
easily have been overlooked in stating the distance from 
Alexander’s camp to the Jumna. I believe, however, that 
it was actually noted by Alexander's contemporaries, for Pliny, 
after stating the distance to the Jumna, says, *'some copies 
add five miles more."* Now these Roman miles are the exact 
distance of the old bed of the Satlej from the eastern bank of 
theBils, a measurement which some of the ancient writers 
may have omitted to note as a matter of little importance. 
On a general review of all the data, I think that the site of 
Alexanders altars must be looked for along the line of the 
present course of the Satlej, at a few miles below Han-ki-patan, 
and no far from the well-known field of Sobraon which is 
barely five miles distant from several bends of the old bed 
of the Satlej. To this point, therefore, the territory of the 

1. Gibbon. ‘Declioo nad Fall of tho Roman Empin :* "On the 
eastern bank of tbe Hyphasis, on the vafga ^ the daeert. the Naoedonhua 
hero halted and wept." 

2. Hist. Nat, vi. 21: "Bxemplaria aliqaa adjidaiit qainqoe millta 
pasMum." 
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SuifMkce, or must have extended in the time of 

Alexander. 

For many centnries Ajudhan was the principal ferry on 
the Satlej. Here met the two great western roads from Dera 
Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan ; the first vi^ Mftnkera. 
Shorkot, and Harapa ; the second vift Multin. At this point 
the great conquerors Mahmud and Timur, and the great 
traveller Ibn Batuta, crossed the Satlej. The fort is said to 
have been captured by Sabuktugin in a. h. 367, or a. d. 977-78, 
during his plundering expedition in the Panj&b ; and again by 
Ibrflhim Ghaznavi. in a. h. 472, or a. d. 1079-80. On the 
invasion of Timor, the mass of the population fled to Bhatner. 
and the few peoide that remained were spared by that ruth¬ 
less barbarian out of respect for the famous saint Farid-ud-din 
Shakar-ganj, whose shrine is in Ajudhan. From this saint 
the place derives its modem name of P&k-paUan^ or the 
**Ferry of the Pure One,** that is, of Farid, whose latter days 
were spent at Ajudhan. By continued fasting his body is 
said to have become so pure that whatever he put into his 
mouth to allay the cravings of hunger, even earth and stones, 
was immediately turned into sugar, whence his name of 
Shakar^gMij or **Sugar-store.'’ This miraculous power is 
recorded in a well-known Persian couplet 

**5eNg dar da^t o guhar gardad, 

Zaher dar kgm o shakar gardad 

which may be freely rendered :— 

''Stones in his hand are changed to money (jewels)* 

And poison in his mouth to honey (sugar).** 

From another memorial couplet we learn that he died in A. B. 
664, or A. D. 1265-66, when he was 95 lunar years of age. But 
as the old name of Ajudhan is the only one noted by Ibn 
Batata in A. o. 1334, and by Timur's historian in a. d. 1397, 
it teems probable that the present name of Pdh-paUan is of 
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comparatively recent date. It is, perhaps, not older than the 
reign of Akbar, when the saint's descendant, Ndr-nd-din, 
revived the former reputation of the family by the success of 
his prayers for an heir to the throne. 

4. MULTAN PROVINCE 

The southern province of the Panjftb is Mult4n. According 
to Hwen Thsang it was 4000 ft. or 667 miles,.in circuit, which 
is so much greater than the tract actually included between 
the rivers, that is almost certain the frontier must have 
extended beyond them. In the time of Akbar no less than 
seventeen districts, or separate parganahs, were attached to 
the province of Multftn, of which all those that I can identify, 
namely, Ucht Dir&wal, Maj, and Marot, are to the east of the 
Satlej. These names are sufficient to show that the eastern 
frontier of Multftn formerly extended beyond the old bed of 
theGhagar river, to the verge of the Bikaner desert. This 
tract, which now forms the territory of Bahiwalpur, is most 
effectually separated from the richer provinces on the east by 
the natural barrier of the Great Desert. Under a strong 
government it has always formed a portion of Multftn; and 
it was only on the decay of the Muhammadan empire of Delhi 
that it was made into a separate petty state by BaiiAwal Khte. 
I infer, therefore, that in the seventh century the province 
of Multin must have included the northern half of the present 
territory of Bahflwalpur, in addition to the tract lying between 
the rivers. The northern frontier has already been defined 
as extending from Dera Din^pandh, on the Indus, to Pgik~paUan 
on the Satlej, a distance of ISO miles. On the west the frontier 
line of the Indus, down to Kh&npur, is 160 miles. On the east, 
the line from Pftk-pattan to the old bed of the Ghagar river, 
is 80 miles ; and on the south, from Khinpur to the Ghagar, 
the distance is 220 miles. Altogether, this frontier line is 
610 miles. If Hwen Thsang’s estimate was based on the short 
kos of the Panj4b, the circuit will be only || of 607 miles, or 
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437 *111168, in which case the province could not have extended 
beyond Mithankot on the south. 

In describing the geography of Multin it is necessary to 
bear in mind the great changes that have taken place in the 
courses of all the large rivers that flow through the province. 
In the time of Timur and Akbar the junction of the Chenftb 
and Indus took place opposite UchK 60 miles above the present 
confluence at Mithankot. It was unchanged when Rennell 
wrote his 'Geography of India,* in A. d. 1788, and still later, 
in 1796, when visited by Wilford's surveyor, Mirza Mogal Beg. 
But early in the present century the Indus gradually changed 
its course, and leaving the old channel at 20 miles above Uchkf 
continued its course to the south-south-west, until it rejoined 
the old channel at Mithankot. 

The present junction of the Rftvi and Chenflb takes place 
near Diwdna Ssnand, more than 30 miles above MultAn; but 
in the time of Alexander the confluence of the Hydraotes and 
Akesines was at a short distance below the capital of the Malli, 
which I have identified with Multin. The old channel still 
exists, and is duly entered in the Urge maps of the MultAn 
division. It leaves the present bed at Sarai Siddhfl, and 
follows a winding course for 30 miles to the south-south-west, 
when it suddenly turns to the west for 18 miles, as far as 
MultAn, and, after completely encircling the fortress, continues 
its westerly course for 5 miles blow Multftn. It then suddenly 
turns to. the south-south-west for 10 miles, and is finally lost 
in the low-lying lands of the bed of the Cbenftb. Even to this 
day the RAvi clings to its ancient channel, and at all high 
flo^ the waters of the river still find their way to MultAn by 
the old bed, as I m 3 rself have witnessed on two different 
occasions. The date of the change is unknown; but it was 
certainly subsequent to the capture of Mult&n by Muhammed 
bin KAsim in a. d. 713 ; and from the very numerous existing 
remains of canals drawn from the old channel, I infer that the 
main river must have continued to flow down it within a 
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comparatively recent period^ perhaps even as late as the Hwy i* 
of Timur. The change, however, most have taken place before 
the reign of Akbar, as Abul Fazl^ discribes the destance from 
the confluence of the Chenib and Jhelam to that of the Chenftb 
and RAvi as 27 kos, and the distance of the latter from the 
confluence of the Chenftb and Indus as 60 kos, both of which 
measurements agree with the later state of these rivers. 

The present confluence of the Bifts and Satlej dates only 
from about a . d. 1790, when the Satlej finally deserted its old 
course by Dharmkot, and joined the Bifts at Hariki-pattan. 
For maay centuries previously the point of junction had 
remained constant just above the ferry of Bhao-ki-pattan, 
between Kasflr and Firuzpur. This junction is mentioned by 
Jauhar in a. d. 1555,* and by Abul Fazl in 1596.* But 
though the confluence of the two rivers near Firuzpur had 
been long established, yet even at the latter date the waters 
of the Bifts still continued to flow down their old channel, as 
described by Abul Fazl z--** For the distance of 12 kos near 
Firuzpur the rivers Bifts and Satlej unite, and these again, as 
they pass on, divide into four streams, the Hare, Dand, 
and Ndrni, all of which rejoin near the city of Multftn." These 
former beds of the Bifts and Satlej still exists, and form a most 
complicated network of dry channels, covering the hrhole of 
the DoAb between the Satlej and the high bank of the old Bifts. 
None of the names given in Gladwyn's translation of the *Ayin 
Akbari* are now to be found; but I am inclined to attribute 
this solely to the imperfection of the Persian alphabet, 
which is a constant source of error in the reading of proper 
names. The Har I would identify with the Para, the Hari 
with the Raghi, and the Nurni with the S^ik-Nai, all dry beds 
of the Bifts river to the south of Harapa. The Dand is 
probably the Dhamak, or Dank, an old channel of the Satlej, 


1. *Ayin Akbari’ il. 3. 

3. ‘Memoira of HnnSytto,' p. 113. 
3. «iyin Akbari.* tt.ieeb 
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wtiich in its lower course takes the name of BhatiyAri, and 
passing by Mailn, Kahror, and Lodhran, joins the present 
rhafifM*! just above its confluence with the ChenAb. In most 
of our maps the Old BiAs is conducted into the lower course 
of the BhatiyAri, whereas its still existing and well-defined 
channel joins the ChenAb 20 mUes below ShujAhabad, and its 
most southerly point is 10 miles distant from the nearest bend 
of the BhatiyAri. 

The changes just described are only the most prominent 
fluctuations of the PanjAb rivers, which are constantly shifting 
their channels. The change in the BiAs is the most striking, as 
that river has altogether lost its independent course, and is 
now a mere tributary of the Satlej. But the fluctuations of 
the other rivers have been very remarkable. Thus, the valley 
the ChenAb below Kalowalis nearly 30 miles broad, and 
that of the RAvi, near Gugera, is 20 miles, the extreme limits 
of both rivers being marked by well-defined high banks, on 
which are situated many of the most ancient cities of the 
PanjAb. In the MultAn division these old sites are very 
numerous, but they are now mostly deserted and nameless, and 
were probably abandoned by their inhabitants as the rivers 
receded from them. This was certainly the case with the old 
town of Tulamba, which is said to have been deserted so late 
as ISO years ago, in consequence of a change in the course of 
the RAvi, by which the water supply of the town was entirely 
cut off. The same cause, but at a much earlier date, led to 
the desertion of AtAri, a ruined town 20 miles to the west- 
south-west of Tulamba, which was supplied by a canal from 
the old bed of the RAvi. The only places which I think it 
necessary to notice in the present account are the following : ^ 

(1. Tulamba. 

BAriDoAb . . . -j 2. AtAri. 

(3. MutAn. 

JAlandhar Pith. . 4. Kahror. 

At junction... S. Uchh. 
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Four of these places are celebrated in the history of India, and 
the second, named Atiri. I have added on account of its sise 
and position, which would certainly have attracted the notice 
of Aleiander and other conquerors of the Panjib. 

Tulamba 

The town of Tulamba is situated on the left bank of the 
Rivi. at 52 miles to the north>east of Multin. It is surroun¬ 
ded of a brick wall, and the houses are biiilt chiefly of burnt 
bricks, brought from the old fort of Tulamba, which is situated 
one mile to the south of the present town. According to 
Masson. > this *'must have been in the ancient time a remark¬ 
ably strong fortress.** which it undoubtedly was, as Timur left 
it untouched, because its siege would have delayed his pro¬ 
gress.* It is curious that it escaped the notice of Burnes, 
as its lofty walls, which can be seen from a great distance, 
generally attract the attention of travellers. I have visited the 
place twice. It consisted of an open city, protected on the 
south by a lofty fortress 1000 feet square. The outer rampart 
is of earth. 200 feet thick, and 20 feet high on the outer face, 
or famaehraU, with a second rampart of the same height on 
the top of it. Both of these were originally faced with large 
bricks, 12 by 8 by 2| inches. Inside the rampart there is a 
clear space, or ditch, 100 feet in breadth, surrounding an inner 
fort 400 feet square, with walls 40 feet in height, and in the 
middle of this there is a square tower or castle. 70 feet in 
height, which commands whole place. The numerous frag¬ 
ments of bricks lying about, and the still existing marks of the 
courses of bricks in many places on the outer faces of the 
ramparts, confirm the statements of the people that the walls 
were formerly faced with brick. 1 have already mentioned 
that this old fort is said to have been abandoned by the 

1. *T!nvds.* 1.4S8. 

2. Brlggi*S'FsriShta.''i. 487. 
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inhabitants about 300 years ago, in consequence of the change 
in the course of the Rflvi, which entirely cut off their supply of 
water. The removal is attributed to Shujlwal Khan, who was 
the son-in«law and minister of Mahmud Langa of MultAn, and 
the brother-in-law of his successor, from about A. D. 1510 to 
A. D. 1525. 

The antiquity of Tulamba is vouched for by tradition, and 
by the large size of the bricks, which are similar to the oldest 
in the walls and ruins of Mult An. The old /bwit was plundered 
and burnt by Timur, and its inhabitants massacred; but the 
fortress escaped his fury, partly owing to its own strength and 
partly to the invader’s impatience to continue his march 
towards Delhi. There is a tradition that Tulamba was taken 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, which is very probably true, as it 
w uld have been only a few miles out of His direct route to 
MultAn. For the same reason I am led to believe that it must 
have been one of the cities captured by Alexander. Masson^ 
has already suggested that it represents **the capital of the 
Malli,” or perhaps "the fort held by Brahmans, whose defence 
was so obstinate and so fatal to themselves, and which was 
evidently contiguous to the capital of the Mali!.’* But as 
I do not agree with either of these suggestions, I will now 
examine and compare the different accounts of this pact of 
Alexander’s route. 

In my account of Kot KamAlia I adduced some strong 
reasons for identifying that place with the first city captured by 
Alexander on bis march from the junction of the Hydaspes 
and Akesines against the Malli. Arrian* then relates that 
''Alexander, having allowed his soldiers some time for refresh¬ 
ment and rest, about the first watch of the night set forward, 
and marching hard all that night came to the river Hydraotes 
about daylight, and understanding that some parties of the 

1. 'Traveli/i. 456, 

2. ‘Anabaais,* vi. 3. 
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Malli were just passing the river, he immediately attacked 
them and slew many, and having passed the river himself with 
his forces in pursuit of those who had gained the further side, 
he killed vast numbers of them and took many prisoners. How- 
ever, some of them escaped, and betook themselves to a certain 
town well fortified both by art and nature.*' A whole night's 
march of eight or nine hours could not have been less than 
twenty-five miles, which is the exact distance of the Rivi 
opposite Tulamba from Kot Kamdlia. Here then I infer that 
Alexander must have crossed the RAvi; and I would identify 
Tulamba itself with the "town well fortified both by art and 
nature," the art being the brick walls, and the nature, the 
enormous mounds of earthen ramparts. The account of 
Curtius* agrees with that of Arrian, "on the bank of a river 
another nation mustering forty thousand infantry opposed him. 
Crossing the river he put them to fight, and stormed the fort in 
which they took refuge." Diodorus relates the same story of a 
people named Agalassae, who opposed Alexander with forty 
thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry. All these 
accounts evidently refer to the same place, which was a strong 
fort near the left bank of the R&vi. This description would 
apply also to Harapa; but I have already shown that Harapa 
was most probably the city against which Perdikkas was 
detached; besides which it is not more than 16 miles distant 
from Kot Kamilia. Tulamba, on the contrary, fulfils all the 
conditions; and is also on the high*road to Multftn, the capital 
of the Malli, against which Alexander was then proceeding. 

The name of Agalassa or AgaUssensce is puzzling. 
According to Arrian the people of the town were the Malli, but 
it may be remarked that neither the Oxudrakae nor the Malli 
are mentioned by Diodorus and Curtius until later. Justin 
couples a people called Gestcani with the Arestae or Kathxi, 

1. Vita Alex., ix. 4. 10. The text has in ripd fluminum, which is an 
obvious mistake lor fiwminis, as is proved by the nse of amn$ immediately 
following. 
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who should therefore be the same as the Malli or Oxudrakae, 
but they are not mentioned by any other author. A gala or 
Agalassa might be the name of the town itself, but unfortu¬ 
nately it has no similarity with Tulamba, or with any other 
place in the neighbourhood. 


Atei. 

The third city captured by Alexander in his campaign 
against the Malli is described in similar terms by all the histo¬ 
rians. According to Arrian^ ''Alexander then led his army 
against a certain city of the Brachmani, where he heard 
another body of the Malli had fled.'* The garrison ''abandoned 
the city and fled to the castle/’ which being stormed they set 
fire to their houses, and perished in the flames. "About 5000 
of them fell during'the siege, and so great was their valour 
that few came alive into the enemy’s hands.'* Both Curtius^ 
and Diodorus’ mention the fire, and the stout defence made by 
the garrison, which the latter author numbers at 20,000 men, 
of whom 3000 only escaped by taking refuge in the citadel, 
where they capitulated. Curtius also states that the citadel 
was uninjured, and that Alexander left a garrison in it.^ 

All these accounts agree very well with the position and 
size of the old ruined town and fort of At&ri, which is situated 
20 miles to the west-south-west of Tulamba, and on the high¬ 
road to Mult&n. The remains consist of a strong citadel 750 
feet square and 35 feet high, with a ditch all round it, and a 
tower in the centre 50 feet high. On two sides are the remains 
of the town forming a mound 20 feet high, and 1200 feet 
square, the whole being a mass of ruin 1800 feet in length, and 
1200 feet in breadth. Of its history there is not even a tradi- 

1. ‘Anabasis.’ vi. 7. 

2. Vita Alex , ix. 4, 10. 

3. Hist., xvii. 52. 

4. Vita Alex., ix. 4. "Arx erat oppidi Intacta, in qui praesidium 
dereliquit.” 
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tion, but the large size of the bricks is sufficient to show that 
it must be a place of considerable antiquity. The name of the 
old city is quite unknown. Atari is simply that of the 
adjacent village, which is of recent origin, having been estab¬ 
lished by a member of the Atiriwila family of Sikhs. But 
judging from its size and strength, and its very favourable 
position between Tulamba and Multin, I think that the ruined 
mound of Atftri has a very good claim to be identified with the 
strong city of the Brahmans which made so stout a defence 
Against Alexander. 

Curtius adds some particulars about this city, which are 
not even alluded to by either Arrian or Diodorus; but they are 
still deserving of consideration, as they may perhaps be found¬ 
ed on the statements of one of the companions. He states 
that Alexander **went completely round the citadel in a boat,’* 
which is probable enough, as its ditch was no doubt capable 
of being filled at pleasure with water from the RIvi, as was 
actually the case with the ditch of Multin. Now the old 
citadel of Atftri is still surrounded by a ditch which could 
easily have been filled from some one of the old canals that 
pass dose by the place. The number of these canal beds is 
most remarkable; I counted no less than twelve of them in 
dose parallel lines immediately to the west of Atiri, all of 
them drawn from the old bed of the Rivi to the south of 
Sarai Siddhu. I am therefore quite prepared to admit the 
probability that the city of the Brahmans was surrounded by a 
wet ditch on which Alexander embarked to inspect the forti. 
fications. But when Curtius adds that the three greatest rivers 
in India, except the Ganges, namely the Indus, the Hydaspes, 
and the Akesines, joined their waters to form a ditch round the 
castle,* I can only suppose either that the passage has %t:on 

1. Vita Alex., ix. 4. *Tpw navigio cirenmvectas est arcem : qvippe 
tria inmiaa, tots Iadi& praeter Gangen oiaxima, muaimeato arcie appli- 
caat vadae. A septeotrioae ladue atiuit; a meridie Aceeiuea Hydaepi 
confanditur." 
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accidentally transferred from the account of some later siege of 
a dty situated below the conduence of the Five Rivers, or that 
the author has mixed up into one account two and perfectly 
distinct statements concerning the ditches of the fort and the 
confluence of the rivers. Diodorus also describes the junction 
of the rivers, but as he makes no allusion to their waters 
forming a ditch about the fort, it is quite possible that this 
account of three rivers may be due to the inflated imagination 
of Curtius. 


A 

Multan. 

The famous metropolis of MultAn was originally situated 
on two islands in the Rivi, but the river has long ago deserted 
its old channel, and its nearest point is now more than 30 miles 
distant. But during high floods the waters of the Rftvi still 
flow down their old bed, and I have twice seen the ditches of 
Multin filled by the natural overflow of the river. * Multto 
consists of a walled city and a strong fortress, situated on 
opposite banks of an old bed of the R&vi, which once flowed 
between them as well as around them. The original site 
consisted of two low mounds not more than 8 or 10 feet high 
above the general level of the country. The present height 
varies from 4S to SO feet, the difference of 3S to 40 feet being 
simply the accumulation of rubbish during the lapse of many 
centuries. This fact I ascertained personally by sinking several 
wells down to the level of the natural soil, that is, of soil 
unmixed with bricks, ashes, and other evidences of man’s 
occupation. 


1. Bumes, 'Traveh in the Punjab, Bokhara,' etc. i. 97. erroneously ^ 
attributes the inundation of the country around Multftn to the "Chenab 
and its canals." If be had travelled by land instead of by the river, he 
would have seen that the inundation is due to the flood waters of the 
Blvi resuming their ancient course from Sarai Siddhu direct upon Multia. 

1 travelled ever this line in the end of August, 1856, and saw the old bed 
of the Kftvi in fall flood. 
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The citadel may be described as an irregular semicircle* 
with a diameter, or straight side of 2500 feet facing the north¬ 
west, and a curved front of 4100 feet towards the city, making 
a circuit of 6600 feet, or just one mile and a quarter. It had 46 
towers or bastions, including the two flanking towers at each 
of the four gates. The walled city, which envelops the dtadel 
for more than two-thirds of the curve, is 4200 feet in length, 
and 2400^feet in breadth, with the long straight side facing the 
south-west. Altogether the walled circuit of Multin, including 
both city and citadel, is 15,000 feet, or very nearly 3 miles, 
and the whole circuit of the place, including its suburbs, is 
4| miles. This last measurement agrees very nearly with the 
estimate of Hwen Thsang, who makes the circuit of Multin 30 
It, or just S miles.* I agrees even more exutly with the 
estimate of Elphinstonc, who, with his usual accuracy, describes 
Mult&n as **above four miles and a half in circumference.*** 
The fortress had no ditch when seen by Elphinstone and 
Burnes, as it was originally surrounded by the waters of the 
Rivi. But shortly after Burnes's visit, a ditch was added by 
Siwan Mall, the energetic governor of Ran jit Singh. The walls 
are said to have been built by MurM Baksh, the youngest son of 
Shah Jah4n; but when I dismantled the defences of Multin in 
1854,1 found that the walls were generally double, the outer 
wall being about 4 feet thick, and the inner wall 3| feet to 
4 feet.* I conclude, therefore, that only the outer wall, or 
facing, was the work of Murid Baksh. The whole was built of 
burnt bricks and mud, excepting the outer courses, which were 
laid in lime-mortar to a depth of 9 inches. 

1. Julien's *Hioaen Thsang,' Ui. 173. 

2. 'Kabul.' i. 27. 

3. It may be interesting to note that on dismantling the wall near 
the Sihhi Dmrwdta, or "Spiked Gate," I found the only two shot that were 
fired from the great one hundred-pounder gun. which the Bkangi Misal 
of Sikhs brought against Multan in the beginning of this century. The 
two shot had completely penetrated through the brick wall of 7 feet, and 
were within three feet of each other. 
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Multan is known by several different names, but all of 
them refer either to Vishnu or the Sun, the latter being the 
great object of worship in the famous temple that once crown¬ 
ed the citadel. Abu Rihin mentions the names of Kasyapa- 
pur at Hansapurat Bhdgapura, and Sambapura, to which I may 
add, Prahl&dpura and Adyasth&na. According to the tradi¬ 
tions of the people, Kasyapa-pura was founded by Kasyapa, 
who was the father of the twelve Adilyas or Sun-gods, by Adili, 
and of the DailyaSt or Titans, by Dili. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, the Dailya, named Hiranya-Kasipu, who is 
famous throughout India for his denial of the omnipresence of 
Vishnu, which led to manifestation of the Narasinha, or "Man- 
lion” nvafdr. He was followed by his still more famous, son 
Prahl6dat the ardent worshipper of Vishnu, after whom the 
city was named Prahlddapura. His great-grandson, Bdna 
commonly called Edna the A 5Mr, was the unsuccessful anta¬ 
gonist of Krishna, who took possession of the kingdom of 
Multfin. Here Sdmba, the son of Krishna, established himself 
in the grove of Milra-vana and by assiduous devotion to Milra, 
or the *'Sun,” was cured of his leprosy. He then erected a 
golden statue of ilifi^a, in a temple named Adyaslhdna, or the 
“First Shrine,” and the worship of the Sun thus began by 
Sdwba, has continued at Mult4n down to the present day. 

The story of Sdmba the son of Krishna, is told in the 
Bhdvishya Purdna,^ but as it places the Milra-vana, or “Sun- 
grove,” on the bank of the Chandrabh^a, or Chen&b river, its 
composition must be assigned as comparatively late period, 
when all remembrance of the old course of the Rlivi, flowing 
past Multdn had died away. We know, however, from other 
sources, that the Sun-worship at MultUn must be very ancient. 
In the seventh century Hwen Thsang found a magnificent 
temple with a golden statue of the god most richly adorned, 

1. Wilford. * Asiatic Researches.' xi. 69; aad H. H. Wilson, in 
Reinaad, 'Memoirs sor I'lnde.' p. 392. 
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to which the kings of all parts of India sent offerings. Hence 
the place became commonly known amongst the early Arab 
conquerors as "The Golden Temple;” and Masudi even affirms 
that el MuUdn means "meadows of gold.”^ Hwen Thsang 
calls it Meu4<hsan-pu-lo, which, according to M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, is a transcription of MSasthdnipura. The people 
themselves refer the name to Mdlasthdna, which agrees with 
the form of Mdla-idna, quoted by Abu Rih&n from a 
Kashmirian writer. MAla means "root, or origin,” and sihdna, 
or /Adn, in the spoken dialects, means "place, or shrine.** 
Hence Miila-slhdna is the "Temple of Mala," which I take to 
be an appellation of the Sun. tn the Amarakosha one of the 
names of the Sun is Vradhna, which is also given as a synon 3 rm 
of Mala; hence vraikna must be connected with the Latin 
radix and radius, and also with the Greek But as 

radix signifies not only origin, or root, in genera], but also a 
particular root, the radish, so also does mOla signify origin, or 
or root, and mOlaka, or mOli, a radish. The connection between 
a sunbeam and a radish obivously lies in their similarity of 
shape, and hence the terms radius and mula are both applied 
to the spoke of a wheel. Mola-sthdua is said by Wilson to 
mean "heaven, ether, space, atmosphere, God," any one of 
which names would be applicable to the Sun as the lord of the 
ethereal space. For these reasons I infer that mala is only an 
epithet of the Sun, as the God of rays, and that Mala-SthOna- 
pura means simply the "city of the Temple of the Sun.** 
BAdgaand Hansa are well-known names of the Sun; and 
therefore Bhdgapura and Hansapura are only synonyms of the 
name of MultAn. The earliest name is said to have been 
Kasyapapura, or as it is usually pronounced, Kasappur, which 

1. Masudi, ‘Gildemeister,* p. 134 ; “domum auream so also Sir 
H. M. Elliot, 'Muhammadan Historians,' p. 56 , but at p. 57 he translates 
"golden tefliple.'* Prof. Dowson, i. 23. has "boundry of the house of 
gold," translating Masndi: and at i. 81, "the house of gold," translatiaf 
IdrisL 
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I take to be the Kaspafmros of Hekatsus, and the Kaspaiuros 
of Herodotus, as well as the Kaspeira of Ptolemy. The last 
town is placed at a bend on the lower course of the Rhuadis, or 
Rivi, just above its junction with the Saniohdgt or Chandra- 
ihdgn. The position of Kaspeira therefore agrees most exactly 
with that of Kasyapapura or Multdn, which is situated on the 
old bank of the Rivi, just at the point where the channel 
changes its course from south-east to east. This identification 
is most important, as it establishes the fact that Multin or 
Kaspeira, in the territory of the Kaspeirei, whose dominion 
extended from Kashmir to Mathura, must have been the 
principal pity in the Panjftb towards the middle of the second 
century of the Christian era. But in the seventh century it 
had already acquired the name of Mulasth&napura, or MultAn, 
which was the only name known to the Arab authors down to 
the time of Abu Rihftn, whose acquirement of Sanskrit gave 
him access to the native literature, from which he drew some of 
the other names already quoted. The name of Adyasthdna, or 
'*First Shrine,** is applied in the Bhdvishya Purdna to the 
original temple of the Sun, which is said to have been built by 
Sftmba, the son of Krishna; but adya is perhaps only a corrup¬ 
tion of Adilya, or the Sun, which is usually shortened to adU, 
and even ait, as in aditwdr and aiiwdr for Adityawdra, or 
Sunday. Bil&duri calls the idol a representation of the prophet 
Job, or Ayub, which is an easy misreading of for 
adit. Prahladdpura, or Pahlddpur, refers to the temple of the 
Narsingh Avatdr, which is still called Pahlddpuri. When 
Burnes was at Multfln, this temple was the principal shrine in 
the place, but the roof was thrown down by the explosion of 
the powder magazine during the siege in January, 1849, and it 
has not since been repaired. It stands at the north-eastern 
angle of the citadel close to the tomb of Bahiwal Hak. The 
great temple of the Sun stood in the very middle of the citadel, 
but it was destroyed during the reign of Aurangzib, and the 
Jamai Masjid was erected on its site. This masjid was the 
powder magazine of the Sikhs, which was blown up in 1849. 
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By the identiScation of Kasyapafura with the Kaspsira of 
Ptolemy I have shown that Mult&n was situated on the bank 
of the Rivi in the first half of the second century of the 
Christian era. Hwen Thsang unfortunately makes no mention 
of the river; but a few years after his visit the Brahman Rajah 
of Sindh, named Chach, invaded and captured MulUn. and the 
details of his campaign show that tlie Rftvi still continued to 
flow under its walls in the middle of the seventh century. 
They show also that the Biis then flowed in an independent 
channel to the east and south of Mult&n. According to the 
native chronicles of Sindh, Chach advanced to Pdbiya, or 
Bahiya^ on the south bank of the Bi&s, from whence he 
advanced to Sukah or Sikkah on the bank of the R&vi, at a 
short distance to the eastward of Mult&n. This place was soon 
deserted by its defenders, who retired towards'Mult&n, and 
joined Raja Bajhra in opposing Chach on the banks of the R&vi. 
After a stout fight the Mult&nis were defeated by Chach, and 
retired into their fortress, which after a long siege surrendered 
on terms." 

The brief notice of the campaign of Chach will now enable 
us to understand more clearly the campaign of Alexander 
against the capital of the Malli. My last notice left him at the 
strong Brahman city, which I have identified with Atdn, 
34 miles to the north-east of Mult&n, and on the high-road 
from Tulamba. Here I will resume the narrative of Arrian." 
'‘Having tarried there one day to refresh his army, he then 
directed his march against others of the same nation, who, he 
was informed, bad abandoned their cities and retired into the 
deserts; and taking another day’s rest, on the next he com- 

1. Sir Henry Elliot reads Pdbiya. (Prof. Dowtoa's edition, i. 141.) 
Lieut. Postans reads Bdkiya. (Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1841. p. 195.) 

2. Lient Poetans in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 1838. p. 91. Sir 
H. W. Elliot, 'History of India.' edited by Prof. Dowson, 1.143. 

3. *Anaba8is.* vi. 8. 
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manded P 3 rthon, and Demetrius the captain of a troop of 
horse, with the forces they then had, and a party of light 
armed foot, to return immediately to the river, etc. In the 
meanwhile he led his forces to the capital city of the Malii, 
whither, he was informed, many of the inhabitants of other 
cities -had fled tor their better security.'* Here we see that 
Alexander made just two marches from the Brahman city to 
the capital, which agrees very well with the distance of 34 miles 
between Atftri and Multin. In searching for the chief city of the 
MaUi or J/oftt, we must remember that Multin has always been 
the capital of the Lower Pan jib, that it is four times the size 
of anj^other place, and is undeniably the strongest fort in this 
part of the country. All these properties belonged also to the 
chief city of the Malli. It was the capital of the country; it had 
the greatest number of defenders, 50,000 according to Arrian, 
and was therefore the largest place; and lastly, it most have 
been the strongest place, as Arrian relates that the inhabitants 
of other cities had fled to it **for better security.*' For these 
reasons I am quite satisfied that the capital city of the Malli 
was the modern Multftn; but the identific 9 .tion will be still 
further confirmed as we proceed with Arrian's narrative. 

On Alexander’s approach the Indians came out of their 
dty, and "crossing the river Hydraotes, drew up their forces 
upon the bank thereof, which was steep and difiicult of ascent, 
as though they would have obstructed his passage. . . when 
he arrived there, and saw the enemy's army posted on the 
opposite bank, he made no delay, but instantly entered the 
river with the troops of horse he had brought with him." The 
Indians at first retired; "but when they perceived that their 
pursuers were only a party of horse, they faced about and 
resolved to give him battle, being about 50,000 in number." 
From this account I infer that Alexander must have advanced 
upon Multin from the east, his march, like that of Chach, 
being determined by the natural features of the country. Now 
the course of the old bed of the Rivi for 18 miles above Multin 
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is almost due west« and consequently Alexander's march must 
have brought him to the fort of S«kah or SikkiUt, which was on 
the bank of the RAvi at a short distance to the east of MultAn. 
From this point the same narrative will describe the progress 
of both conquerors. The town on the east bank of the RAvi was 
deserted by its garrison, who retired across the river, where 
they halted and fought, and being beaten took refuge in the 
citadel. The fort of Sukah must have been somewhat near the 
present MAii Siial, which is on the bank of the old bed of the 
RAvi, 2| miles to the east of MultAn. 

At the assault of the capital Alexander was dangerously 
wounded, and his enraged troops spared neither the 
aged, nor the women, nor the children, and every soul was put 
to the sword. Diodorus and Curtius assign this city to the 
Oxudrakse; but Arrian distinctly refutes this opinion,^ **for 
the city,*' he says "belonged to the Malii and from that people 
he received the wound. The Malii indeed designed to have 
joined their forces with the Oxudrakae, and so to have given 
him battle; but Alexander’s hasty and unexpected march 
through the dry and barren waste prevented their union, so 
that they could not give any assistance to each other.” Strabo 
also says that Alexander received his wound at the capture of 
a city of the Malii.* 

When Alexander opened his campaign against the Malii, 
he dispatched Hephasstion with the main body of the army 
five days in advance, with orders to await his arrival at the 
confluence of the Akesines and Hydraotes.* Accordingly after 
the capture of the Mallian capital', "as soon as his health would 
admit, he ordered himself to be conveyed to the banks of the 
river Hydraotcs,^ and from thence down the stream to the 
camp, which was near the confluence of the Hydraotes and 

1. 'Anabasis.' vi. II. 

2. Geogr., xv. 1, 33. 

3. 'Anabasis.* yi. 5. 
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Akesines, where Hepbxstion had the command of the army 
and Nearchus of the navy/' Here he received the ambassadors 
from the Oxudrakae and Malii tendering their allegiance. He 
then sailed down the Akesines to its confluence with the Indus, 
where he "tarried with his fleet till Perdikkas arrived with the 
army under his command, having subdued the Abastani, one 
of the free nations of India, on his way.” 

At the capture of Multftn by Chach, in the middle of the 
seventh century, the waters of the Rivi were still flowing under 
the walls of the fortress, but in a. d. 713. when the citadel was 
besieged by Muhammad bin Kasim, it is stated by Biladuri^ 
that "the city was supplied with water by a stream flowing 
from the river (name left blank by M. Reinaud); Muhammad 
cut off the water, and the inhabitants, pressed by thirst, surren¬ 
dered at discretion. All the men capable of bearing arms 
were put to death, and the women and children, with 6000 
priests of the temple, were made slaves.” The canal is said to 
have been shown to Muhammad by a traitor. I am willing to 
accept this account as a proof that the main stream of the Rftvi 
had already deserted its old channel; but it is quite impossible 
that MultUn could have been forced to surrender from want of 
water. I have already explained that one branch of the Rivi 
formerly flowed between the city and fortress of Multin, and that 
the old bed still exists as a deep hollow, in which water can be 
reached at most times by merely scratching the surface, and at 
all times by a few minutes' easy digging. Even in the time of 
Edrisi*^ the environs of the town are said to have been watered 
by a small river, and I conclude that some branch of the Rivi 
must still have flowed down to Multin. But though the 
narrative of Biladuri is undoubtedly erroneous as to the imme¬ 
diate cause of surrender, I am yet inclined to believe that ail 
the other circumstances may be quite true. Thus, when the 

1. Reinaud. 'Fragments Arabes,' p. 199. 

2. Geogr. Jaubert’s translation, i. 168. 
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main stream of the Rftvi deserted MultAn, the city, which is 
still unwalled on the side towards the citadel, must have been 
protected by continuing its defences right across the old bed of 
the river to connect them with those of the fortress. In these 
new walls, openings must have been left for the passage of the 
waters of the canal or branch of the RAvi, whichever it may 
have been, similar to those which existed in modem times. 
Edrisi specially notes that MultAn was commanded by a citadel, 
which had four gates, and was surrounded by a ditch. I infer, 
therefore, that Muhammad Kasim may have captured Multfln 
in the same way that Cyrus captured Babylon, by the diversion 
of the waters which flowed through the city into another 
channel. In this way he could have entered the city by the 
dry bed of the river, after which it is quite pdssible that the 
garrison of the citadel may have been forced to surrender from 
want of water. At the present day there are several weUs in 
the fortress, but only one of them is said to be ancient; and one 
well would be quite insufficient for the supply even of a small 
garrison of 5000 men. 


Kahror 

The ancient town of Kahror is situated on the southern 
bank of the old Bids river, SO miles to the south-east of 
MuitAn, and 20 miles to the north-east of BahAwalpur. 
It is mentioned as one of the towns which submitted to 
Chach^ after the capture of Multin in the middle of the 
seventh century. But the interest attached to Kahror rests 
on its fame as the scene of the great battle between Vikrami- 
ditya and the Sakas, in a. d. 79. Abu Rihin describes its 
position as situated between Multin and the castle of Loni. The 
latter place is most probably intended for Lttikan, an ancient 
town situated near the old bed of the Satlej river, 44 miles 

1. Lieut. Postons. Journ. Asint. Soc., Bengal, 1838, p, 95. 
where the translator reads Kantd, instead of Karor, 
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to the east<south*east of Kahror, aod 70 miles to the east* 
south-east of Mult&n. Its position is therefore very nearly 
halfway between Multin and Ludhan, as described by 
Abu Rih&n. 


Uchh 

The old town of Uchh is situated on the eastern bank of 
the Panjnad, 70 miles to the south-south-west of MulUn, and 
45 miles to the north-east of the present confluence with 
the Indus at Mithunkot. The change in the course of the 
Indus has , taken place since the time of Wilford's surveyor, 
Mirza Mogal Beg, who surveyed the Panj&b and Kabul 
between the years 1786, and 1796, and this part in 1787-88. 
The former channel still exists under the name of Nala 
Purdn, or the **01d Stream.'* Uchcha means "high, lofty, 
both in Sanskrit and in Hindi ; and Uchchanagar is therefore 
a common name for any place situated on a height. Thus 
we have Uchchagaon or Bulandshahr, as the Muhammadans 
call it, on the high bank of the.K^i Nadi, 40 miles to the 
south-east of Delhi. We have another Uchh on a mound 
to the west of the confluence of the Chenib and Jhelam ; and 
a third Uchh, which is also situated on a mound, is the subject 
of the present description. According to Burnes/ Uchh 
is formed of three distinct towns, a few hundred yards apart 
from each other, and each encompassed by a brick wall, now 
in ruins. Masson* mentions only two separate towns ; but 
the people themselves say that there were once seven diflerent 
towns named Uchchanagar, In Mogal Beg’s map Uchh is 
entered with the remark, "consisting of seven distinct villages." 
According to Masson, Uchh is chiefly "distinguished by the 
ruins of the former towns, which are very extensive, and 
attest the pristine prosperity of the locality.** According to 
Bumes, the town of Uchh stands on a mound, which he 

1. •Bokhm.'i. 79. 

2. 'Travels.'i. 22. 
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judged, from a section exposed by an inundation of the 
Chenib, to be formed of the ruins of houses. This opinion is 
doubtless correct, as the place has been repeatedly destroyed 
and rebuilt. After the last great siege, in a. h. 931, or 
A. D. 1S24-2S, by Husen Shah Arghun, the walls of Uchh were 
levelled to the ground, and the gates and other materials 
were carried off to Bakar in boats. ^ Its favourable position 
at the old confluence of the Panjib rivers must have made 
it a place of importance from the earliest times. Accord* 
ingly, we learn from Arrian that Alexander ''ordered a city to be 
built at the confluence of the two rivers, imagining that by 
the advantage of such a situation it would become rich and 
populous."” It is probably this city which is mentioned by 
Rashid ud din* as the capital of one of the four principalities 
of Sindh under Ayand, the son of Kafand, who reigned after 
Alexander. He calls the place Askaland-usah, which would 
be an easy corruption of Alexandria Uchcha, or Ussa, as the 
Greeks must have written it. I think, also, that l)chh must be 
the Iskandar, or Alexandria, of the Chach-namah, which was 
captured by Chach on his expedition against Multin.* After 
the Muhammadan conquest the place is mentioned only by its 
native name of Uchh. It was captured by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and Muhammad Ghori, and .it was the chief city of Upper 
Sindh under Ndser ud din Kub^chah. At a later period it 
formed part of the independent kingdom of Multan, which 
was established shortly after the troubles that followed the 
invasion of Timur.* In A. D. 1524 it was taken by storm by 
Shah Husen or Hasan Arghun of Sindh, when its walls were 
dismantled, as I have already noticed. But after the capture 
of Multin, HuSen ordered the fort of Uchh to be rebuilt, in 
which he left a large garrison to secure the possession of his 

1. Poitaos, Jonrn. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, 1841, p. 375. 

3, 'Anabasis,* vi. 15. 

3. Postans, Journ. Asiat, Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 94. 

4. 1838, P. 94. 

5. Briggs’s ‘Ferishta,* iv. 380. 
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recent conquests. In the reign of Akbar, Uchh was perma* 
nently annexed to the Mogal empire, and is included by 
Abul Fazl amongst the separate districts of the Subah of 
Multin. 

The country at the confluence of the PanjAb rivers is 
assigned by Curtius to the San^aca or Sabraea, and by Diodorus 
to the Sambasta. They are not mentioned by Arrian, at least 
under this name ; but I think that the Ossadii, who tendered 
their allegiance to Alexander at the confluence of the rivers, 
were the same people. It is probable also that the Abastani, 
who were subdued by Perdikkas, belonged to the same class. 
Perdikkas had been dispatched by Alexander to the east of 
the RAvi, where he captured a town which I have identified 
with Harapa. I infer that his campaign must have been an 
extended one, as Alexander, whose own movements had been 
delayed by his wound, was still obliged to halt for him at the 
confluence of the rivers. It seems highly probable therefore 
that he may have carried the Greek arms to Ajudhan on the 
banks of the Satlej, from which his march would have been 
along the course of that river by Ludhan, Mailsi, Kahror, 
and Lodhran, to Alexander’s camp at Uchh. In this route he 
must have encountered the Johiya Rajputs, who have occupied 
both banks of the Satlej from Ajudhan to Uchh from time 
immemorial. I think therefore that the Abastani, whom 
Perdikkas subdued have a strong claim to be identified with 
the Johiya Rajputs. The country about MultAn is still called 
Johiya-bdr or Yaudheyawdra. 

The Johiyas are divided into .three tribes, named Longa- 
vira or Lakvira, M&dhovira or Mddhera, and Adamvira or 
Admera. The Sambracce would appear to have been divided 
into three clans, as being a free people without kings they 
chose three generals to lead them against the Greeks. Now 
Johiya is an abbreviation of Jodhiya, which is the Sanskrit 
Yaudheya, and there are coins of this clan of as early a date 
as the first century of the Christian era, which show that the 
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Yaudheyas, were even then divided into three tribes. These 
coins are of three classes, of which the first bears the simple 
inscription Jaya^Yaudheya^gana^a, that is (money) *'of the 
victorious Yaudheya tribe.'* The second class has dwi at the 
end of the legend, and the third has /ft, which I take to be 
contractions for dwitiyasya and iritiyasya^ or second, and third, 
as the money of the second and third tribes of the Yaudheyas. 
As the coins are found to the west of the Satlej, in Depilpur, 
Satgarha, Ajudhan, Kahror and Multftn, and to the eastward 
in Bhatner. Abhor, Sirsa, HSnsi, Pftnipat, and Sonpat, it is 
almost certain that they belong to the Johiyas, who now 
occupy the line of the Satlej, and who were still to be found in 
Sirsa as late as the time of Akbar. The Yaudheyas are men¬ 
tioned in the Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta, and at 
a still earlier date by Pflnini in the Junagarh inscription of 
Rudra DSma.^ Now the great grammarian was certainly 
anterior to Chandra Gupta Maurya, and his mention of the 
Yaudheyas proves that they must have been a recognized clan 
before the time of Alexander. The inscription of Rudra D&ma, 
in which he boasts of having "rooted out the Yaudheyas, shows 
that this powerful clan must have extended their arms very 
far to the south, otherwise they would not have come into 
collision with the princes of Surashtra. From these facts I am 
led to infer that the possessions of the Johiyas in the time of 
Alexander most probably extended from Bhatner and Pabpataii 
to Subzalkot, about halfway between Uchh and Bhakar. 

1 will now examine the different names of the people 
who made their submission to Alexander during bis halt at 
the confluence of the Panj&b rivers. According to Curtius 
they were called Sambraca or Sabracee ;* according to Crosius 
Sabagra ; and according to Diodorus, who placed them to the 


1. Dr. Bhaa Dsji in Bombay Journal,' vii. 120. 

2. Vita Alex., ix. 8, **lnde Sabraems adiit, validam Indix 
gentem, qnai popnli, non regon, imperio regebatnr." 
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east of the river, Sambastee^. They were a powerful nation, 
second to none in India for courage and numbers. Their 
forces consisted of 60,000 foot, 6000 horse, and 500 chariots. 
The military reputation of the clan suggests the probability 
that the Greek name may be descriptive of their warlike 
character, just as Yaudheya means *'warrior or soldier." I think, 
therefore, that the true Greek name may have been Sambagra, 
for the Sanskrit SamvAgri, that is, the ''united warriors, 
or Sv/i/ioxoi, which, as they were formed of three allied tribes, 
would have been an appropriate appellation. In confirmation 
of this suggestion, I may note the fact that the country of 
which Bikaher is now the capital was originally called Bdgar- 
des, or the land of the Bdgri, or "Warriors,” whose leader 
was Bdgri Rao. * Bhati also means "warrior or soldier.” We 
thus find three tribes at the present day, all calling themselves 
"warriors” who form a large proportion of the population in 
the countries to the east of the Satlej ; namely, Johiyas or 
Yaudheyas along the river, B&gris in Bikaner, and Bhatts 
in Jesalmer. All three are of acknowledged Lunar descent; 
and if my suggested interpretation SamhOgri be correct, 
it is possible- that the name might have been applied 
to these three clans, and not to the three tribes of the 
Yaudheyas. I think, however, that the Yaudheyas have a 
superior claim, both on account of their position along the banks 
of the Satlej, and of their undoubted antiquity. To them I 
would attribute the foundation of the town of Aj^idhan, or 
Ayodhanam^ the "battle-field,'* which is evidently connected with 
their own name of Yaudheya, or Ajudhiya, the "warriors.” The 
latter form of the name is most probably preserved in the Ossadii 
of Arrian, a free people, who tendered their allegiance to 
Alexander at the confluence of the Panjib rivers. The Ossadii 

1. Hiat., xvii. 10. 

2. This information 1 obtained at the famons fortress of Bhatner 
in the Bikaner territory. The name is certainly as old as the time of 
JahAogtr, as Chaplain Terry describes *Bikaneer' as the chief city of 
•Bakar.’ See 'A Voyage to East India,* p. 86. 
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of Arrian would therefore correspond with the SambastB of 
Diodorus and the Sambracae of Curtius, who made their 
submission to Alexander at the same place. Now Ossoiioi or 
Assodioi is as close a rendering of Ajudhiya as could be made in 
Greek characters. We have thus a double correspondence both 
of name and position in favour of my identification of the 
Sabagrae or Sambracae with the Jobiyas of the present day. 

WESTERN INDIA 

Western India, according to Hwen Thsang. was divided 
into three great states, named Sindh, Gurjjara, and Balabhi, 
The first comprised the whole valley of the Indus from 
the Panjdb to the sea. including the Delta and the island 
of Kachh ; the second comprised Western Rajputiina and the 
Indian Desert, and the third comprised the^ peninsula of 
Gujarat, with a small portion of the adjacent coast. 

1. Sindh 

In the seventh century Sindli was divided into four 
prii cip.ilitics, which, for the sake of greater distinctness, I 
will describe by their geographical positions, as Upper Sindh» 
Middle Sindh, Lower Sindh, and Kachh.* The whole formed 
one kingdom under the Raja of Upper Sindh, who, at the time 
of Hwen Thsang’s visit in a. d. 641, was a Siu-tv4o or Sudra. 
So also in the time of Chach, only a few years later, the 
minister Budhiman informs the king that the country had been 
formerly divided into four districts, each under its own ruler, 
who acknowledged the supremacy of Chach’s predecessors.® 
At a still earlier date Sindh is said to have been divided into 
four principalities by Ay and» the son ol Kafand,* who reigned 
some time after Alexander the Great. These four principalities 
are named Zor, Askalandusa, Sdmid, and Lohdna, all of which 

1. See Map No. IX. 

2. Postans in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 1838, p. 93. 

3. Raslud ud din. in Reinaud's 'Fragmeots Arabee*. p. 47. 
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will be discussed presently, as they would appear to correspond 
with the divisions noted by Hwen Thsang. 

Upper Sindh 

The single principality of Upper Sindh, which is now 
generally known as Siro, that is the "Head or Upper" division, 
is described as being 7000 li, or 1167 miles, in circuit, which 
is too great, unless, as is very propable, it comprised the whole 
of Kachh Gandftva on the west. This was, no doubt, always 
the case under strong government, which that of Chach's 
predecessor is known to have been. Under this view Upper 
Sindh, wSuld have comprised the‘present districts of Kachh- 
Gandftva, K&han, Shikdrpur and Larkina to the west of 
the Indus, and to the east those of Sabzalkot and Khairpur. 
The lengths of the frontier lines would, therefore, have been 
as follows on the north 340 miles ; on the west 250 miles ; 
on the east 180 miles, and on the south 260 miles; or 
altogether 2030 miles, which is a very near approximation to 
the estimate of Hwen Thsang. 

In the seventh century the capital of the province was 
named Pi-chen-po-pu-lo, which M. Julien transcribes as Vichava- 
pura. M. Vivien de St. Martin, however, suggests that it may 
be Sanskrit Vichdlapura, or city of '^Middle Sindh,*' which is 
called Viohelo by the people. But the Sindhi and Panjibi Vich 
and the Hindi Bich, or ''middle," are not derived from the 
Sanskrit, which has a radical word of its own, Madhya^ to 
express the same thing. If Hwen Thsang had used the verna¬ 
cular terms, his name might have been rendered exactly by 
the Hindi BichwA-pur, or "Middle City," but as he invariably 
uses the Sanskrit forms, I think that W'c must rather look to 
some pure Sanskrit word for the original of his Pi-chen~po- 
pu4o. Now we know from tradition, as well as from the 
native historians, that Alor was the capital of Sincih both 
before and after the period of Hwen Thsang's visit; this new 
name, therefore, must be only some variant appellation of the 
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old dty, and not that of a second capital. During the Hinda 
period it was the custom to give several names to all the larger 
cities,—as we have already seen in the case of MultAn. Some 
of these were only poetical epithets; as Kusumapwa, or 
**Flower City*' applied to P&taliputra, and Padmavati, or 
“Lotus Town" applied to Narwar; others were descriptive 
epithets as Varanasi, or Banaras, applied to the city of KAsi, to 
show that it was situated between the Varana and Asi rivulets; 
and Kdnyakabja, the '‘hump-backed maiden,** applied to Kanoj, 
as the scene of a well-known legend. The difference of name does 
not, therefore, imply a new capital, as it may be only a new 
appellation of the old city, or perhaps even the restoration of 
an old name which had been temporarily supplanted. It is 
true that no second name of Alor is mentioned by the histo¬ 
rians of Sindh, but as Alor was actually the capital in the 
time of Hweft Thsang, it would seem to be quite certain that his 
name of Puchen~po-pu4o is only another name for that city. 

It is pf importance that this identification should be 
clearly established, as the pilgrim places the capital to the 
west of the Indus, whereas the present ruins of Alor or Aror 
are to the east of the river. But this very difference confirms 
the accuracy of the identification, for the Indus formerly flowed 
to the east of Alor, down the old channel, now called Ndra, 
and the change in its course did not take place until the reign 
of Raja DAhir,* or about fifty years after Hwen Thsang's visit. 
The native histories attribute the desertion of Alor by the 
Indus to the wickedness of Raja Dahir; but the gradual westing 
of all the PanjAb rivers which flow from north to south, is only 
the natural result of the earth's continued revolution from 
west to east, which give their waters a permanent bias towards 
the western banks.* The original course of the Indus was to 

1. Postaos, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1836, p. 103. 

2. All •traams that flow from the poles towards the equator work 
gradually to the westward, while those that flow from the equator to¬ 
wards the poles work gradually to the eastward. These opposite effects 
are caused by the same differeace of the earth's polar and equatorial 
velodtiea which gives rise to the trade winds. 
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the east of the Alor range of hills; bat as the waters gradually 
worked their way to the westward, they at last turned the 
northern end of the range of Rori, and cut a passage for them¬ 
selves through the gap in the limestone rocks between Rori and 
Bhakar. As the change is assigned to the beginning of Dibir’s 
reign, it must have taken place shortly after his accession in 
A. D. 680and as Muhammad Kasim, just thirty years later, 
was obliged to cross the Indus to reach Alor, it is certain that 
the river was permanently fixed in its present channel before 
A. D. 711. 

The old bed of the Indus still exists under the narhe of 
Nflia, and its course has been surveyed from the ruins of Alor 
to the Ran of Kachh. From Alor to Jakrao, a distance of 100 
miles, its direction is nearly due south. It there divides into 
several channels, each bearing a separate name. The most 
easterly channel, which retains the name of iVdfA* runs to the 
south-east by Kipra and Umrkot, near which it turns to the 
south-west by Wanga Bazar and Romaka Bazar, and is there 
lost in the great Ran of Kachh. The most westerly channel, 
which is named Purdna, or the *'01d River,'* flows to the south- 
south-west, past the ruins of Brahmanabad and Nasirpur to 
Haidarabad. below which it divides into two branches. Of 
these, one turns to the south-west and falls into the present 
river IS miles below Haidarabad and 12 miles above Jarak. 
The other, called the Guni, turns to the south-east and joins 
the N&ra above Romaka Bazar. There are at least two other 
channels between the Purina and the Nira, which branch oil 
just below Jakrao, but their courses are only partially known. 
The upper half of the old Nira, from Alor to Jakrao, is a dry 
sandy bed, which is occasionally filled by the flood waters of 
the Indus. From its head down to Jimiji it is bounded on the 
west by a continuation of the Alor hills, and is generally from 200 
feet to 300 feet wide and 20 feet deep. From Jimiji to Jakrao, 
where the channel widens to 600 feet with the depth of 12 feet, 
the Nira is bounded on both sides by broad ranges of low 
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sand-hills. Below Jakrao the sand-hills on the western bank 
suddenly terminate, and the Nira, spreading over the alluvial 
plains, is divided into two main branches, which grow wider 
and shallower as they advance, until the western channels are 
lost in the hard plain, and the eastern channels in a succession 
of marshes. But they reappear once more below the parallel 
of Hala and Kipra, and continue their courses as already 
described above. ^ 

In Upper Sindh the only places of ancient note are Alor, 
Rm^Bhakoft and Mahorta» near Larkdna. Several other places 
are mentioned in the campaigns of Alexander, Chach, Muham¬ 
mad bin KAsim, and Husen Shah Arghun; but as the distances 
are rarely given, it is difficult to identify the positions where 
names are so constantly changed. In the campaign of 
Alexander we have the names of the Massana, the Sogdt, the 
Musikani, and the Prasii, all of which must certainly be 
looked for in Upper Sindh, and which I will now attempt to 
identify. 

MaasaiuB and Sodne, or Sogdi 

On leaving the confluence of the Panjftb rivers, Alexander 
sailed down the Indus to the realm of the Sogdi, Zoydoi, where, 
according to Arrian,* **he built another city." Diodorus* 
describes the same people, but under a different name 
"Continuing his descent of the river, he received the submission 
of the Sodra and the Massana, nations on opposite banks of 
the stream, and founded another Alexandria, in which he 
placed 10,000 inhabitants.** The same people are described by 
Curtius,* although he does not mention their names:—*‘On the 
fourth day he came to other nations, where he built a town 
called Alexandria." From these accounts it is evident that 

1. See Nap No. IX. 

2. 'Anabasia,' vi. 15. 

3) Hilt Uaiveit. xvii. 56. 

4. ViteAlez.,8. 
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the Sogdi of Arrian and the Sadra of Diodorus aie the same 
people, although the former have been identified with the 
Sodha Rajputs by Tod and M’Murdo, the latter with the servile 
Sudras by Mr. Vaux. The Sodhas, who are a branch of the 
Pramdras, now occupy the south-eastern district of Sindh, 
about Umarkot, but according to M'Murdo,^ who is generally 
a most trustworthy guide, there is good reason to believe that 
they once held large possessions on the banks of the Indus, to 
the northward of Alor. In adopting this extension of the 
territory formerly held by the Sodha Rajputs, I am partly 
influenced by the statement of Abul Fazl, that the country 
fromBhakar toUmarkot was peopled by the Sodas and Jharejas 
in the time of Akbar," and partly by the belief that the 
Massana of Diodorus are the MusarnH of Ptolemy, whose 
name still exists in the district of Muzarka, to the west of the 
Indus below Mithankot. Ptolemy also gives a town called 
Musarna, which he places on a small affluent of the Indus, to 
the north of the Ask ana rivulet. The Musarna affluent may 
therefore be the revulet of Klhan, which flows past Pulaji and 
Shahpur, towards Khingarha or Jacobabad, and Musarna may 
be the town of Shahpur, which was a place of some conse¬ 
quence before the rise of Shiklrpur. **The neighbouring 
country, now nearly desolate, has traces of cultivation to a 
considerable extent.The Sogdi, or Sodra, I would identify 
with the people of Seorai, which was captured by Husen Shah 
Arghun on his way from Bhakar to Multin.* In his time, A. d. 
1525. it is described as *'the strongest fort in that country.*' 
It was. however, deserted by the garrison, and the conqueror 
ordered its walls to be razed to the ground. Its actual position 
is unknown, but it was probably close to FSzilpur, halfway 

1. Journ. Royal Asia!-. Soc. i. 33. 

2. 'Ayin Akbari,' ii. 117. 

3 Thornton, 'Gazetteer,' in voce, 

4. Erskino’s Hist, of India, i. 388. PotUns, Journ. Asiat. Soc. 
Bengal, 1841, 275. 
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between Sabzalkot and Chota Ahmedpur, where Masson* heard 
that there was formerly a considerable town, and that **the 
wells belonging to it. 360 in number, were still to be seen in 
the jangals." Now in this very position, that is about 8 miles 
to the north-east of Sabjalkot. the old maps insert a village 
named Sirwahi, which may possibly represent the Seorai 
of Sindhian history. It is 96 miles in a direct line below 
Uchh. and 85 miles above Alor. or very nearly midway 
between them. By water the distance from Uchh would be 
at least one-third greater, or not less than 120 miles, which 
would agree with the statement of Curtius that Alexander 
reached the place on the fourth day. It is admitted that 
these identifications are not altogether satisfactory ; but they 
are perhaps as precise as can now be made, when we consider 
the numerous fluctuations of the Indus. an<l the repeated 
changes of the names of places on its banks. One fact, 
preserved by Arrian, is strongly in favour of the indentification 
of the old site near Fazilpur with the town of the Sogdi, 
namely, that from this point Alexander dispatched Kraterus* 
with the main body of the army, and all the elephants, 
through the confines of the Arachoti and Drangi. Now the 
most frequented Gh&t for the crossing of the Indus tov ards 
the west, via the Gandava and BoUn Pass, lies ’ .tween 
F&zilpur on the left bank, and Kasmor on the right bank. 
And as the ghits, or points of passage of the rivers, always 
determine the roads. I infer that Kraterus must have begun 
his long march towards Arachosia and Draiigiana from this 
place, which is the most northern position on the Indus 
for the departure of a large army to the westward. It seems 
probable, however, that Kraterus was detained for some time 
by the revolt of Musikanus. as his departure is again mentioned 
by Arrian,* after Alexander's capture of the Brahman city 
near Sindomana. _ 

1. ^Travels,’ i. 382. 

2. ‘Anabasis,* vi. 15. 

3. ‘Anabasis,* vi. 17. 
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Between Multdn and Alor the native historians, as well 
as the early Arab geographers, place a strong fort named 
Bhdtia, which, from its position, has a good claim to be 
identified with the city which Alexander built amongst the 
Sogdi, as it is not likely that there were many advantageous 
sites in this level tract of country. Unfortunately, the name 
is variously written by the different authorities. Thus, 
Postans gives Pdya, BQhiya, and Pdhiya; Sir Henry Elliot 
gives Pdhiya. B&tia. and BhCitiya, while Price gives Bahdtia. '■ 
It seems probable that it is the same place as Talh&ti,* 
where Jim Janar crossed the Indus; and perhaps also the 
same as Matila, or Mahdiila,^ which was one of the six great 
forts of Sindh in the seventh century. 

Bh&tia is described by Ferishta as a very strong place, 
defended by a lofty wall and a deep broad ditch.* It was 
taken by assault in a. h. 393, or a. d. 1003, by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, after an obstinate defence, in which the Raja, named 
Bujjar or Bije Rai^ was killed. Amongst the plunder^ Mahmud 
obtained no less than 280 elephants, a most substantial proof 
of the wealth and power of the Hindu ] rince. 

Musikani—Alor 

From the territory of the Sogd} or Sodree, Alexander 
continued his voyage down the Indus tr the capital of a king 
named Musikanus, according’ to Strabo. Diodorus, and Arrian,® 
or of a people named Musicani, accord,ng to Curtius.** From 
Arrian we learn that this kingdom dad been described to 
Alexander as "the richest and mo^t p ^pulous through out all 

1. Dowson's edition of Sir H. Elliot, i. ! 38. 

2. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 1845, p. 1 

3. Ibid., 1845. p. 79. 

4. Briggs’i ‘Ferishta,* i. 39 ; and Tabakgt. i. Akbari. in Sir Henry 
Elliot, p. 186. 

S Str.*bo. Geogr., xv. i, 22*34 and 54. v)iodorus, xvii. 10. Arrian, 
'Anal)asis/ vi. 15. 

i. Vita Alex , ix. 8. 
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India;** and from Strabo we get the account of Onesikritus 
that **the country produced everything in abundance;" which 
shows that the Greeks themselves must have been struck with 
its fertility. Now these statements can apply only to the rich 
and powerful kingdom of Upper Sindh, of which Alor is known 
to have been the capital for many ages. Where distances are 
not given, and names disagree, it is difficult to determine the 
position of any place from a general description, unless there 
are some peculiarities of site or construction, or other properties 
which may serve to fix its identity. In the present instance 
we have nothing to guide us but the general description that 
the kingdom of Musikanus was "the richest and most populous 
throughout all India." But as the native histories and tradi¬ 
tions of Skidh agree in stating that Alor was the ancient 
metropolis of the countiy, it seems almost cerfain that it must 
be the capital of Musikanus, otherwise this famous city would 
be altogether unnoticed by Alexander's historians, which is 
liighly improbable, if not quite impossible. That the territory 
of Alor was rich and fertile we know from the early Arab 
geographers, who are unanimous in its praise. 

The ruins of Alor are situated to the south of a gap in the 
low range of limestone-hills, which stretches from Bhakar 
towards the south for about 20 miles, until it is lost in the 
broad belt of sand-hills which bound the N&ra, or old bed of 
the Indus, on the west. Through this gap a branch of the 
Indus once flowed, which protected the city on the north-west. 
To the north-east it was covered by a second branch of the 
river, which flowed nearly at right angles to the other, at a 
distance of 3 miles. At the accession of Raja Dfthir» in a.d. 080, 
the latter was probably the main stream of the Indus, which 
had been gradually working to the westward from its original 
bed in the old NAra.> According to the native histories, the 
final change was hastened by the excavation of channel 


1. 8MMspMe.IX, 
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through the northern end of the range of hills between Bhakar 
and Roll. 

The true name of Alor is not quite certain. The common 
pronunciation at present is Aror, but it seems probable that 
the original name was Rota, and that the initial vowel was 
derived from the Arabic prefix Al, as it is written Alror in 
Biladfiri, Edrisi, and other Arab authors. This derivation is 
countenanced by the name of the neighbouring town of Rori, 
as it is a common practice in India thus to duplicate names. 
So Rora and Ron would mean Great and Little Rora, This 
word has no .^aeaning in Sanskrit, but in Hindi it signifies 
**noise, clamour, roar,** and also **fame.*' It is just possible, 
therefore, that the full name of the city may have been Rora- 
pura, or Rora-nagar, the "Famous City.** This signification 
suggested itself to me on seeing the name of Ahk^anu 
applied to a neighbouring village at the foot of the hill, 2 
miles to the south-west of the ruins of Alor. Ahhijan is a 
Sanskrit term for **fame." and is not improbably connected 
with Hwen Thsang’s Pi'chon-po-pu-lo, which, by adding an 
initial syllable o, might be read as Abhijanwapura. I think 
it probable that Alor may be the Binagara of Ptolemy, as it 
is placed on the Indus to the eastward of Oskana, which 
appears to be the Oxykanus of Arrian and Curtius. Ptolemy*s 
name of Binagara is perhaps only a variant reading of the 
Chinese form, as puh, or pura, is the same as nagara,- and 
Pichenpo may be the full form of the initial syllable BL 

The city of Musikanus was evidently a position of some 
consequence, as Arrian relates that Alexander "ordered 
Kraterus to build a castle in the city, and himself tarried 
there to see it finished. This done, he left a strong garrison 
therein, because this fort seemed extremely commodious 
for bridling the neighbouring nations and keeping them in 
subjection.** It was no doubt for this very reason that Alor 
was originally founded, and that it continued to be occupied 
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until deserted by the river, when it was supplanted by the 
strong fort of Bhakar. 

Proeati—PoftikairaSt or Osykaaus 

From the capital of Musikanus Alexander allowed his fleet 
of boats to continue their course down the Indus, while he 
himself, according to Arrian, ‘ marched against a neighbouring 
prince named Oxykanus, and took two of his chief cities at the 
first assult. Curtius makes Oxycanus the king of people named 
PrasU* and states that Alexander captured his chief city after 
a siege of three days. Diodorus and Strabo call the king 
Portikanus. Now, these various readings .at once suggest the 
probability that the name was that of the city, which, either 
as Uchcha-gdm, or Porla-gdw, means simply the *'Lofty town,'* 
in allusion to its height. The description of Curitus of the 
"tremendous crash” made by the fall of two towers of its citadel 
shows that the place must have been more than usually lofty. 
1 would therefore identify it with the great mound of Siahorta 
on the bank of the Ghdr river, 10 miles from Larkina. Masson 
describes it as "the remains of an ancient fortress, on a huge 
mound, named Maihota.*** Makorta, which is the spelling 
adopted by the surveyors, is probably ifaiorddAa, for maid 4- 
urddka+grdfna, or "the great lofty city,'* which, as pure 
Sanskrit, is not likely to be a modem name. This identification 
appears to me to be very probable, not only on account of the 
exact correspondence of name, but also on account of the 
relative positions of Alor and Mahorta with reference to the lod 

course of the Indus At present Mahorta is within a few miles 

\ 

of the river; but in the time of Alexander, when the Indus 
flowed down the bed of the Nira, the nearest point of the 
stream was Alor, from which Mahorta was distant 45 miles to 
the south of west. Hence Alexander was obliged to leave bis 
fleet, and to march against Oxykanus. 

1. *Anaba»ia/ vi. 16. 

2. Vita Alex . ix. 8. 26. 3. 'Travels.'i. 461. 
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The site of Mahorta must always have been a position of 
great importance, both commercially and politically, as it 
commanded the high-road from Sindh, vi& Kachh-Gand&va, to 
Kandahar. Since its desertion, the same advantages have made 
Larkina, which is situated on the same small stream, 10 miles 
to the west of Mahorta, one of the most flourishing places in 
Sindh. The rivulet called the Ghir rises near Kelit, and 
traverses the whole length of the or Gafiddva Pass, 

below which it is now lost in the desert. But the channel is 
still traceable, and the stream reappear on the frontier of 
Sindh, and flows past Larkina and Mahorta into the Indus. 
Under a strong and judicious ruler, who could enforce an 
economical distribution of the available waters, the banks of 
the Ghir rivulet must formerly have been one of the most 
fertile districts of Sindh. 

The name of PrceUi given by curtius^ might, according to 
Wilson, be applied to a people occupying the thals, or ''oases,'* 
of the desert. He refers to Pfostha, or Prasthala, as derived 
from sthala, the Sanskrit form of the vernacular tkal, which is 
the term generally used to designate any oasis in Western 
India. But as the name is simply PraesHt I think that it may 
rather be referred to prastha, which means any clear piece of 
level ground, and might therefore be applied to the plain coun¬ 
try about Larkina, in contradistinction to the neighbouring 
hilly districts of Sehwin and Gandiva. It seems possible, 
however, that it may be connected with the PUkm of Ptolemy, 
which he places on the lower course of the small stream that 
flows past Oskana into the Indus. Now Oskana is almost 
certainly the Oxykanus of Arrian and Curtins, for not only are 
the two names absolutely identical, but the inland position of 
Oskana, on a small stream to the west of the Indus, agrees 
exactly with that of Mahorta, which 1 have identified with 
Oxykanus. I think also that Ptolemy's Baiana, which lies 
immediately to the north of the rivulet, nnist be the present 


1. Vita Alocv ix. 8. 
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GandAva, as the letters B and G are constantly interchanged. 
In the books of the early Arab writers it is always called 
KanddbiL 


2. MIDDLE SfNDH 

The principality of Middle Sindh, which is generally known 
as Vichalo, or the "Midland/* is described by Hwen Thsang as 
only 2500 U, or 417 miles, in circuit. With these small 
dimensions the piovince must have been limited to the modem 
district of SeewAn, with the northern parts of HaidarAbAd and 
Umarkot. Within these limits the north and south frontiers 
are each about 160 miles in length, and the east and west 
frontiers about 45 miles each, or altogether not more than 410 
miles in circuit. The chief city, named O.fan.cha, was situated 
a* 700 li, or 117 miles, .from the capital of Upper Sindh, and 
50 miles from Pitasila, the capital of Lower Sindh. As the 
former was Alor, and the latter was almost certainly the 
Pattala of the Greeks, or HaidarAbAd, the recorded distances 
fix the position of 0-farhcha in the immediate vicinity of the 
ruins of an ancient city called Bamhhra-ha-Tul, or the *‘Ruined 
Tower/' or simply Banbhar, which according to tradition, was 
the site of the once famous city of BrahmanwAs, or BrahmanA- 
bAd. Hwen Thsang's kingdom of Ofancha, or Avanda, therefore, 
corresponds as nearly as possible with the province of middle 
Sindh, which is now called Vichalo. 

At the present day the principal places in this division of 
Sindh are SehwAn, HAla, HaidarAbAd, and Umarkot. In the 
middle ages, under Hindu rule, the great cities were Sadus&n, 
Brdhfnana, or Bdhmanwd, and Nirunkot. But as I shall presently 
attempt to show that Nirunlcot was most probably the modem 
HaidarAbAd and the ancient Pattala, it will more properly be 
included in the province of Lower Sindh, or Idr. Qoseto 
Bdhmaftwd the early Muhammadans founded hiansufa, which 
as the residence of their governors, was the actual capital of 
Abe province, and soon became the largest city in all Sindh. 
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In the time of Alexander, the only places mentioned are 
Sindomdna, and a city of Brahmans, named Harmatefya by 
Diodorus. I will now describe these places in detail, beginning 
with the most northerly. 

Sindomana or Sdiwra 

From the city of Oxykanus, Alexander **led his forces 
against Sambus, whom he had before declared governor of the 
Indian mountaineers.'' The Raj a abandoned his capital, named 
Sindomana, which, according to Arrian,* was delivered up to 
Alexander by the friends and domestics of Sambas, who came 
forth to meet him with presents of money and elephants. 
Curtins* calls the raja Sabus, but does not name his capital. 
He simply states that Alexander, having received the **sub<' 
mission of several towns, captured the strongest by mining." 
The narrative of Diodorus* also omits the name of the capital, 
but states that Sambus retired to a great distance with thirty 
elephants. Strabo* merely mentions Raja Sabus, and Sindo¬ 
mana his capital, without adding any particulars. Curtius* 
alone notes that Alexander returned to his fleet after the 
capture of the raja's strongest city, which must therefore have 
been at some distance from the India. 

I agree with all previous writers on the ancient geography 
of this part of India in identifying Sindomana with 
Sehw6.n\ partly from its similarity of name, and party 
from its vicinity to the Lakki mountains. Of its antiquity 
there can be no doubt, as the great mound, which was 
once the citadel, is formed chiefly of ruined buildings, the 
accumulation of ages, on a scarped rock, at the end of the 
Lakki range of hills. De La Hoste* describes it as an oval, 

1. 'Anabasis,' vi. 16. 

2. Vita Alex., iz. 8. 

3. Hist. Universe., xvii. 56. 

4. Geogr., xv. 1, 32. 

5. Vita Alex., ix. 8 : "Rnrsus amnem, in quo classem expectare so 
j usserat, repetit.’' 

6. Jonrn. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1840, p. 913. 
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1200 feet long, 750 feet broad, and 80 feet high; but when I 
saw it in 1885, it appeared to me to be almost square in shape, 
and I judged it to be somewhat larger and rather more lofty 
above the river bed than Burnes's estimate.^ It was then on 
the main stream of the Indus; but the river is constantly 
changing its channel, and in all the old maps it is placed on a 
western branch of the Indus. In ancient times, however, when 
the river flowed down the eastern channel of the Ndra, Sehwan 
was not less than 65 miles distant from its nearest point at 
Jakrao, where it leaves the sand-hills. At present its water 
supply is entirely derived from the Indus, which not only flows 
under the eastern front of the town, but also along its northern 
front, by a channel called the Aral river, from the great 
Manchur lake, which is supplied by the other N4ra, or great 
western branch of the Indus. But as the site could not have 
been occupied unless well supplied with water, it is certain that 
the Manchur lake have existed long Previous to the change in 
the course of the Indus. Judging by its great depth in the 
middle,* it must be a natural depression; and as it is still fed 
by two small streams, which take their rise in the H&la Lakki 
mountains, to the south, it seems probable that the lake may 
have extended even up to the wails of Sehw&n, before the 
floods of the western N4ra cut a channel into the Indus, and 
thus permanently lowered the level of its waters. The lake 
abounds in fish, from which it would api)ear to derive its name, 
as Manchur is but a slight alteration of the Sanskrit Mahya, 
and the Hindi machh, or machhi, "fish.'* I think, therefore, 
that Manchar may be only a familiar contraction of machin- 
w6la TS, or Fish Lake. 

The favourable position of Sehwin, on a lofty isolated 
rock, near, a large lake, with food and water in abundance, 

1. WcatflMcott, in Joarn. Asiat. Soe. Bengal for 1840,' p. 1209, aaya 
about 100 feet above the Arrul river, or >4re/, which in hit time was a 
branch of the Indni. 

2. Vrcatmacott, Jonrn. Aaiat. Soe. Bengal, 1840, p. 1207. 
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would certainly have attracted the notice of the first inhabitants 
of Sindh. We find, accordingly, that its early occupation is 
admitted by all inquirers. Thus, M*Murdo* says, **Sdiwftn is 
undoubtedly a place of vast antiquity ; perhaps more so than 
either Alor or BAhmana.*' The present name is said to be a 
contraction of 5ewftsfd», which was so called after its 
inhabitants, the Sewis, or Sabis. But in all the early Arab 
geographers the name is somewhat differently written, as 
Siidusidn, or Sadusdn, or Skdrusan, of which the first two 
syllables agree with the Greek Sindomana. I therefore reject 
the reading of Sfwistdn as a modern innovation of the Hindus^ 
to connect the place with the name of their god Siva, The 
Sindo of the Greek, and the Sadu of the early Muhammadans, 
point to the Sanskrit name of the country, Sindhu, or to that 
of its inhabitants, Saindhava, or Saindhu, as it is usually 
pronounced. Their stronghold, or capital, would therefore 
have been called Saindhavasthdnat or Sindh^sthdn, which, by 
the elision of the nasal, becomes the Sadustdn of the Arab 
geographers. In a similar manner Wilson derives the Greek 
Sindomana from **a very allowable Sanskrit compound, Sindu- 
fndn,** the ‘^possessor of Sindh,” I am inclined, however to 
refer the Greek name to Saindhava-vanam, or Saindhuwdn, as 
the *'abode of the Saindhavas.” 

It seems strange that a notable place like SehwAn should 
not be mentioned by Ptolemy under any recognizable name. 

If we take HaidarAbAd as the most probable head of the Delta 
in ancient times, then Ptolemy's Sydros, which is on the 
eastern bank of the Indus, may perhaps be identified with 
the old site of Mattali, 12 miles above HaidarAbAd, and his 
Pasiptda with SehwAn The identification of Ptolemy’s Oskana 
with the Oxykanus, or Portikanus, of Alexnder, and with the 
great mound of Mahorta of the present day, is, I think, 
almost certain. If so, either Piska or Pasipeda must be 
SehwAn. 


1. Joero. Royal Aiiat, Soc., i. 90. 
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Hwen Thsang takes no notice of Sehwln, tmt it is 
mentioned in the native histories of Sindh as one of the towns 
captured be Muhammad bin Kasim in a. D. 711. It was 
again captured by Mahmud of Ghazni in the beginning of the 
eleventh century; and under the Muhammadan rule it would 
appear to have become one of the most flourishing places in 
Sindh. It is now very much decayed, but its position is so 
tiivourable that it is not likely ever to be deserted. 

Btahmana, or Bwhmanahad. 

From Sindomana Alexander *'marched back to the river, 
where he had ordered his fleet to wait for him. Thence, 
descending the stream, he came on the fourth day to a town 
through which was a road to the kingdom of Sabus."* When 
Alexander quitted his fleet at Alor (the capital of Musikanus) 
to march against Oxykanus, he had no intention of going to 
Sindomana, as Raja Sambus, having tendered his submission, 
bad been appointed satrap of the hilly districts on the Indus.” 
He must therefore have ordered his fleet to wait for him at 
some point on the river not far from the capital of Oxykanus. 
This point I would fix somewhere about Marija Dand, on 
the old NOra, below kator and Tajal, as Mahorta, which I 
have identified with the Chief city of Oxykanus, is about 
equidistant from Alor and Kator. Thence descending the 
stream, he came on the fourth day to a town, through which 
there was a road to the kingdom of Sambus. From Marija 
Dand, the point where I suppose that Alexander rejoined bis 
fleet, the distance to the ruined city of Brflhmana, or Biflhma* 
nfibid, is 60 miles in a direct line by land, or 90 miles by 
water. As this distance could have been accomplished with 
ease in four days. I conclude that Brahmana was the actual 

1. Curtias, Vila Aka., la. 8. “AkzMider . ...mnu aoinem. In 
quo ckiwn w pectaia m jnsMiat, repetit. Quarto delndo die, eecundo 
aaaae, perveait ad oppidum. quA iter in ngnnm ant SabL” 

t. Anton.'Aaabads,* Ti. IG. 
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dty of Brahmans which is described by Alexander’s historians. 
The king of this city had pieviously submitted, but the citizens 
withheld their allegiance, and shut their gates. By a stratagem 
they were induced to come out^ and a conflict ensued, in which 
Ptolemy was seriousy wounded in the shoulder by a poisoned 
sword.* The mention of Ptolemy’s wound enables us to 
dentify this city with that of Harmateli'i, which Diodorus 
describes as the 'last town of the Brahmans on the river.”* 
Now, Harmatelia is only a softer pronunciation of Brdhmu- 
ihala, or Brahmana-sthala. just as Hermes, the phallic god 
of the Greeks, is the same as Brahm&, the original phallic 
god of the Indians. But Brihmana was the old Hindu name 
of the city which the Muhammadans called Brdhmanibftd; 
I conclude that the town of Brahmans captured by Alexander 
corres'ponds both in name and position with the great city of 
BrAhman&b&d. 

The narrative of Arrian after the capitulation of Sindo- 
mana is unfortunately very brief. His words are '*he attacked 
and won a city which had revolted from him, and put to 
death as many of the Brahmans as fell into his hands, having 
charged them with being the authors of the rebellion.”* This 
agrees with the statement of Diodorus, who mentions that 
Alexander “was satisfied with punishing those who advised 
the resistance, and pardoned all the others.” from comparison 
of the three narratives, I infer that Harmaldia, or Br6hmana, 
was in the dominions of Musikanus; for Curtius states that 
the king of this city had previously submitted to Alexander, 
while Arrian says that he had revolted, and Diodorus addsf 

1. Curtiua, Vita Alex., ix. 8. 

2. Hist. Univers.. xvii. 56. 

* ’Anabasis/ vi. 16. *0 ical h 

imoarSaov ccAc» xal • • • doot dirios rne diroff* 

rdovair iyivovrot dSMicrfivsv. 

t Univen.* zni. 56. 
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that Alexander punished the advisers of the rebellion. Now, 

all these facts apply to Musikanus, who had at first submitted, 

and then revolted, and was at last crucified, **and with 

him as many of the Brahmans as had instigated him to 

_ • 

revolt.** This identification is of some importance, as it 

shows that the dominions of Musikanus must have embraced 

the whole of the valley of the Indus down the head of the 

Delta, with the exception of the two outlying districts of 

Oxykanus and Sambus, under the western mountains. This 

extension of his dominions explains the report which Alexander 

had previously received from the people, that the kingdom 

of Musikanus "was the richest and most populous throughout 

all India." It also explains how Sambus was at enmity with 

Musikanus, as the southern territories of the latter were 

bounded on the west by those of the former. ' The king of 

this city, where Ptolemy was wounded by a poisoned arrow, 

is called by Justin,^ which was probably the true 

name of Musikanus, the chief of the Musikani, in whose 

territory Brahmana was situated. 

It is much to be regretted that none of the names pre¬ 
served by Ptolemy can be certainly identified with this city 
of the Brahmans. Parabali corresponds with it in position, 
and partly also in name, as the first two syllabes, ^ Pat ah, are 
not very different from Bofam, and the termination, alt, may 
represent thala of Brahmathala, or Harmatelia. After Ptolemy's 
time we know nothing of Br&hmana until the Muhammadan 
conquest, a period of nearly six centuries. From the native 
histories, however, we learn that Brahmana was the chief city 
of one of the four governments* into which Sindh was divided 
during the rule of the Rais dynasty, or from A. d. 507 to 642, 
and that it continued to be so until the accession of Ddhir in 
A. D. 680, who made it the capital of the kingdom, after the 
destruction of Alor by the Indus. In A. D. 641 Sindh was 
visited by Hwen Thsang, whose account has already been 

1. Jnstio, Hist., xii. 10. 

2. Postans, Joom. Ailat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, pp. 93-98. 
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noticed. He found the kingdom divided into the four district8« 
which for greater distinctness I have named Upper Sindh, 
Middle Sindh, Lower Sindh, and Kachh. The first has already 
been deciibed in my account of Alor. The second, 0-fau^ha, 
I have just identifi^ with Brahmandbdd. M. Stanislas Julien 
transcribes the Chinese syllables as Avanda, for which it is 
difiicult to find an exact equivalent. But I have a strong 
suspicion that it is only a variation of the name of Br^htnana, 
which was pronounced in many different ways, as Bfthmana, 
Bahmana, BAbhana, Babana, Bambhana.* Speaking of 
Mansura, which we know was quite close to Br&hman&bftd, 
Ibn Hatffcal adds that the Sindhians call it BAmiwan,* which 
Edrisi alters to Mirman.^ But in his list of places in Sindh, 
Edrisi adds after Mansura the name of Wandan, or Kandan* 
which I take to be only a various reading of Bftmanwft, or, 
as the Sindhians would have pronounced it, Vamanwa, and 
Vanwa. The Chinese syllable fan, which is the well-known 
transcript of Brahma, is a notable example of this very contrac¬ 
tion, and tends to confirm the opinion that Atfanda is but a 
slight variation of Bahmanwa, or Brahmandbad. 

Shortly after the muhammadan conquest Brdhmana was 
supplanted by Mansura, which, according to Biladuri, was 
founded by Amru, the son of Muhammad bin kfisim, the 
conqueror of Sindh,* and named after the second Abasside 
Khalif A1 Mansdr, who reigned from a.d. 753 to 774. But 
according to Masudi,* it was founded by Jamhur, the 
governor of Sindh, under the last Omnicad Khalif, a.o. 744 to 
749, who named it after his own father Mansdr. The new 

1. See Dhanli inscriptioa of Asokm lor Bibheno, Babheiia, ead 
Bembhenm: edicts iil. iv. viii. ix. in Jonni. Royal Aiiat. Soc., vol. xii. 

2. Sir Henry Elliot 'Mnhammadan Historians of India.* p. S3. 

3. Janbert’s 'Edrisi,' i. 162. 

4. Janbert's'Edrisi,' i. 160. 

5. Reinand, 'Fragments Arabee ;' and Janberf s 'Edrisi.* i. US. 

E. Sir Henry Elliot* 'Mohammadan Htatotians of India,’ p. 37. 
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city was built so close to BrttiinaiiAbId that Ibn Haukal, Abu 
Rihin, and Edrisi, all describe it as the same place. Ibn 
Hankal’s words are, **Mansura, which in the Sind language 
is called Bftmiwftn.^'* Abu RihAn states that it was originally 
called Bamanhwd, and after wards Hamandhdd, for which we 
may read Bahmanahai, by simply adding an initial B, which 
must have been accidentally dropped. It was situated on 
the eastern branch of the Mihrfln, or Indus, and was 1 mile in 
length, and the same in breadth, or just 4 miles in circuit. 
Its position is approximately fixed in the neighbourhood of 
HUa, by the number of days' journey in the routes to 
different places. It was 12 days from Multan, 8 from 
Kand&bil, vi4 Sehwin, and 6 days from Debal, vil Manhftbari, 
which was itself 4 days from Mansura. It was therefore at 
two'thirds of the distance from Multan to the mouth of the 
Indus, or very nearly in the same parallel as H&la. 

Now in this very position the ruins of a large city have 
been discovered by Mr. Bellasis, to whose zeal and energy 
we are indebted for our knowledge of this interesting place. 
The ruins are situated near an old bed of the Indus, at 47 
miles to the north-east of HaidarAbftd, 28 miles to the east or 
east-north-east of H&la, and 20 miles to the west of the eastern 
N&ra.* The place is known as Bambhra-ka-thdl^ or *'the 
Ruined Tower," from a broken brick tower which is the only 
building now standing. The present appearance of the site, 
as described by its discoverer, is "one vast mass of ruins, 
varying in size according to the size of the original houses.** 
Its circumference, measured by a perambulator, is within a 

1. Sir Henry Elliot’s ‘Mahsmimdan Historians of India,’ 
Dowson’s edition, p. 34; and Janbert’s «Edrisi,’ 1. 163. »Le noa 
do la villa (Mansnra est Indian Mifimdn.** In Gildemeister’s *lba 
Hankal,* this name is Tdmirmmn, which is an obvious mistake for 
Bimirndn, or BAmanwfts. 

8. Jonnu Asiat. Soc, Bombay, v. 413; and Thomas’s 
PHnsep, U. 110. Eastwick’s 'Handbook lor Bomdajr, p. 480 
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lew yards of 4 miles. But besides the great moond of 

there is, at a distance of about 1| mile, 
*'the distinct and ruined city of Dolorot the residence of its 
last king, and 6 miles in another direction is the ruined dty 
of Dspur, the residence of his Prime Minister, and between 
these cities are the ruins of suburbs extending for miles far 
and wide into the open country.” The great mound of 
BambhfakarUiiA is **entirely surrounded with a rampart, 
mounted with numerous turrets and bastions.” In the time 
of Akbar there were considerable vestiges of this fortification,” 
which Abul FazP says ”had 140 bastions, one imdb distant 
from each other.” The ianab was a measuring rope, which 
the emperor Akbar ordered to be changed for bambus joined 
by iron links. Its length was 60 IIah$ gar, which, at 30 
inches each, give 150 feet for the tend! ,* and this multiplied 
by 140, makes the circuit of the city 21,000 feet, or very 
nearly 4 miles. Now it will be remembered that Ibn Haukal 
describes Mansura as being 1 mile square, or 4 miles in circuit, 
and that Mr. Bellasis's measure of the circumference of the 
ruined mound of Bambhraka ih^U was within a few yards 
of 4 miles. From this absolute correspondence of sise, coupled 
with tlie close agreement of position, which has already been 
pointed out, I conclude that the great mound of Btmbhra kM 
fhiU represents the ruined city of Afansura, the capital of the 
Arab governors of Sindh. The Hindu city of Brihmana, or 
Brfthminftbad, must therefore be looked for in the neighbouring 
mound of ruins now called Dilurm, which is only 1| mile 
distant from the larger mound.- 

Mr. Bellasis, the descoverer of these ruins, has identified 
the great mound with Brlhmanlbftd itself; but to this it has 

1. 'Ayin Akbari,* ii. 115. Gisdwya's trmasktion has 1400 
baatloM, which wocld give to the dty a drcait of 40 iniiea; the MSS. 
have 140. The llAhl gas contained 4l| Slkandari immghtu, and aa the 
nvenge bieadth of 62 Sikandaris in my collection ia 7234 iachei, the 
length of the Ilfthl gaa will be 30 0211 inches. Mr. Thomas. U. 123, 
onnd exactly 30 inches. 
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been justly objected by Mr. Thomas' that amongst the multi¬ 
tudes of mediaeval coins found during the excavations, *'the 
number of Hindu pieces was very limited, and that even these 
seem to be casual contributions from other provinces, of no 
very marked uniformity or striking age." The local coins 
consist exclusively of specimens of the Arab governors of Sindh, 
with the name of Mansnra in the margih; and so far as I am 
aware, there is not a single piece that can be attributed to any 
of the Hindu rajas of Sindh. It is therefore, to be regretted 
that Mr. Bellasis did not make more extensive excavations in 
the smaller mound of Dilura, which would probably have 
yielded some satisfactory evidence of its superior antiquity. 

According to the native histories and traditions of the 
people, Br&hmanibid was destroyed by an ‘ earthquake, in 
consequence of the wickedness of its ruler, named Dilu Rat. 
The date joi this prince is doubtful. M'Murdo has assigned 
A. H. 140, or A. D. 757.* as the year in which Chota, the brother 
of Dilu, returned from his pilgrimage to Mekka; but as 
Mansura was still a flourishing city in the beginning of the 
tenth century, when visited by Masudi and Ibn Haukal, it is 
clear that the earthquake cannot have happened earlier than 
A. D. 950. Dilu and Chota are said to have been the son of 
Amir, the Rai or ruler of Br&hmanabad. But it is difhcult to 
believe that there were any Hindu chiefs in Br&hmana during 
the rule of the Arabs in Mansura. The fact is that the same 
stereotyped legend is told of all the old cities in the Panjab, as 
well as of those in Sindh. Shorkot, Harapa, and Atftri, are all 
said to have been destroyed on account of the sins of their 
rulers, as well as Alor, Br&hmana, and Bambhura. But the 
same story is also told of Tulamba, which we know to be false, 
as I have been able to trace its downfall to its desertion by the 
R4vi, at a very recent date. The excavations of Mr. Bellasis 

1. Frincep's 'Euays,' vol. ii. p, 121, whew all the local coin* are 
moat carefully described and attributed. 

2. Joum. Royal Asiat. Soc,, i. 28. 
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have ihown oondnsively that BrUimana was overwhelmed bp 
an earthquake. The human bones *'were chiefly found in door¬ 
ways, as if the people were attempting to escape; others in the 
comers of the rooms; some upright, some recumbent, with 
their faces down, and some crouched in a sitting posture.* 
The city was certainly not destroyed by fire, as Mr. Richardson 
notes that he found no remains of charcoal or burnt wood, and 
that the old walls bore no traces of fire. On the contrary, he 
also found the human remains crushed in the comers of the 
rooms, as if the terror-stricken inhabitants, finding there houses 
falling about them, had crouched in the comers and been 
buried by the falling material* Mr. Richardson also picked 
up a brick which had ^'entered comerways into a skull, and 
which, when taken out, had a portion of the bone adhering to 
it.’* His conclusion is the same as that of Mr. Bellasis, '‘that 
the city was destroyed by some terrible convulsion of nature.’* 

The local coins found in the mins of Bambhra~ka4ul 
belong to the Arab governors of Mansura, from the time of 
Jamhuft son of Mansur, the reputed founder of the city, down 
to Umar, the contemporary of Masudi.* It was therefore in 
existence during the whole of the time, or from A. D. 750 to 
940, or even later. 

This agrees exactly with what I have already noted, that 
the city was still flourishing when visited by Masudi and Ibn 
Haukal in the first half of the tenth century; and I would 
therfore assign its destruction to the latter half of that century, 
and not earlier than A. d. 970. It is true that Mansura is 
mentioned by Abu Rih&n in the beginning of the next century^ 
and at a still later period by Edrisi, Kazvini. and Rashid«ud- 
din,; but the last three were mere compilers and their state¬ 
ments accordingly belong to an earlier age. Abu RihAna, 


1. Journ Auat. Soc. Bombay, v. 417. 

2. JM.. V. 423. 

3. 1 iiomas iti Priocep'i 'Essays,' ii. 113. 
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however, is entirely original, and as his knowledge of the 
Indian language gave him special facilities for obtaining 
accurate information, his evidence is sufficient to prove that 
Mansura was still existing in his time. In speaking of the 
itinerary of Sindh, he says,' *‘From Aror to Bflhmanwft, also 
named el Mansura, is reckoned 20 parasangs; from thence to 
Loharini, at the mouth of the river, 30 parasangs." Mausura 
therefore still existed when Abu Rihfln wrote his work, about 
A. D. 1031; but as it is mentioned by only one author in the 
campaigns of Mahmud of Ghazni, it is almost certain that 
It no longer existed as a great fortress, the capital of the 
country, otherwise its wealth would have attracted the cupidity 
of that rapacious conqueror. I conclude, therefore, that 
Mansura was already very much decayed before the accession 
of Mahmud, and that the earthquake which levelled its walla 
and overthrew its houses, must have happened some time 
before the beginning of the eleventh century. It is probable 
that most of the inhabitants who escaped the great catastrophe 
would have returned to the ruined city to look after their 
buried property, and that many of them again reared their 
houses on the old sites. But the walls of the city were fallen, 
and there was no security; the river was gradually frlling, 
and there was a scarcity of water; and the place was Altogether 
so much decayed, that even in a.h. 416, or a.d. 1025, when 
the conqueror of SomnUth returned through Sindh, the plunder 
of Mansura was not sufficient to tempt him out of his direct 
march; so he passed on by Sehwtn to Ghazni, leaving the 
old capital unvisited, and even unnoticed, unless we accept 
the solitary statement of Ibn Athir, that Mahmud on this 
occasion appointed a Muhammadan governor to Mansura. 

3. LOWER SINDH, OR LAR. 

The district of Pita^t or Lower Sindh, is described by 
Hwen Thsang as being 3000 /f, or 500 miles, in circuit, which 

1. Reiund, 'Firngmaots Arabct.' etc. p. 118. 
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agrees almost exactly with the dimensions of the Delta of 
the Indus from Haidaribftd to the sea, including a small 
tract of country on both sides, extending towards the 
desert of Umarkot on the east, and to the mountains of Cape 
Monz on the west. Within these limits the dimensions of 
Lower Sindh are as follows. From the western mountains 
to the neighbourhood of Umarkot, 160 miles; from the same 
point to Cape Monz, 85 miles ; from Cape Monz to the Kori 
mouth of the Indus, 135 miles ; and from the Kori mouth 
to Umarkot, 140 miles; or altogether 520 miles. The soil, 
which is described as sandy and salt,, produced plenty of corn 
and vegetables, but very few fruits and flowers, which is true 
of the Delta to the present day. 

In the time of Alexander, the only place of note in the 
Delta was Patala ; but he is said to have founded several 
towns himself^ during his long stay in Lower Sindh, waiting 
for the Etesian winds to start his fleet. Unfortunately the 
historians have omitted to give the names of these places. 
Justin alone notes that on his return up the Indus he built 
the city of Barce,* to which I shall hereafter refer. Ptolemy 
has preserved the names of several places, as Barbara. 
Sousikdna, Bonis^ and Kolaka, the first is most probably the 
the same as the Barhariki emporium of the ‘Periplus,’ and 
perhaps also the same as the Barce of Justin. In the time of 
the author of the ‘Periplus.* the capital of Lower Sindh was 
Mtnnagara, which the foreign merchants reached by ascending 
the river from Barbarike. In the middle of the seventh century, 
Hwen Thsang mentions only Pitasila, or Patala, But in the 
beginning of the eighth century, the historians of Muhammad 
bin Kdsim*s expedition add the names of Dehal and Nirankot 
to our scanty list, which is still further increased by the Arab 

1. Cttrtius, Vita Alex., ix. 10: 'Tnterim et urbes plerasque 
condidit.'* 

2. Hist, xU. 10. 
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geographers of the tenth century, who place Manhdidra, or 
Manhdbari, or Manjdbari,^ to the west of the Indus, and 
two days' journey from Debal, at the point where the road 
from Debal crosses the river. The position of these places I 
will now investigate in their order from north to south, 
beginning with Patala, at the bead of the Delta. 

Patala, Nirankot 

The position of Nirankot is fixed at Haidar&bid by the 
concurrent testimony of M'Murdo, Masson, Burton, and 
Eastwick.^ Sir Henry Elliot alone places it as Jarak, as he 
thinks that that locality agrees better with the descriptions of 
the native historians. But as Haidaribid is the modern name 
of the city, which the people still know as Nirankot, there 
would seem to be no doubt of its identity with the Nirun, or 
Nirankot. of the Arab historians and geographers. Its position 
is described by Abulfeda as 25 parasangs from Debal, and 15 
parasangs from Mansura, which accords with the less definite 
statements of Istakhri and Ibn Haukal, who simply say that 
it was between Debal and Mansura, but nearer to the latter. 
It was situated on the western bank of the river, and is 
described as a well-fortified but small town, with few trees. 
Now, Haidarab&d is 47 miles from the ruined city of Brih- 
manabad, or Mansura, and 85 miles from Ldribandar, which I 
will presently show to have been the most probable position of 
the ancient Debal ; while Jarak is 74 miles from Br&hman&bfld, 
and only 60 miles from Liribandar. The position of Haidarlbid, 
therefore, corresponds much better with the recorded 
distances than that of Jarak. At present the main channel 
of the Indus runs to the west of Haidar^bld. but we know 

1. Sir Henry Elliot, ‘Muhammadan Historians of India.' Dow- 
son's edition, i .35, quoting Ibn Haukal. 

2. M'Murdo in Joum. Royal Asiat. Soc., i. 30; Masson, 'Travels,* 
i. 463, Burton, 'Sindh.* pp. 131, 367; and Eastwiek, 'Handbook for 
Bombay.* p. 483. See Map No. IX. 
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that the Phuleli, or eastern branch, was formerly the principal 
stream. According to M'Murdo/ the change of the main 
stream to the westward of Haidar&bAd took place prior to 
A. H. 1000, or A. D. 1592, and was coincident with the decay 
of Nasirpur, which was only founded in A. H. 731, or a. d. 
1330. As Nasirpur is mentioned by Abul Fazl* as the head 
of one of the subdivisions of the province of Thatha, the main 
channel of the Indus must have flowed to the eastward of 
Nirunkot of HaidrftbM at as late a date as the beginning of 
the reign of Akbar. 

Nirunkot was situated on a hill, and there was a lake in 
its neighbourhood of sufficient size to receive the fleet of 
Muhammad Kiisim. Sir Henry Elliot identifies the former 
with the hill of Jarak, to the west of the Indus, and the latter 
with the Kinjur lake, near Helai, to the south of Jarak. But 
the Kinjur lake has no communication with Indus, and there¬ 
fore could not have been used for the reception of the fleet, 
which at once disposes of the only special advantage that 
Jarak was supposed to possess over Haidar&bid as the 
representative of Nirunkot. Sir Henry* admits "that the 
establishment of its locality depends chiefly upon the sites 
which are assigned to other disputed cities, more especially to 
Debal and Mansura.’* The former he identifies with Karachi, 
and the latter with Haidarftb&d, and consistently with these 
emplacements he is obliged to fix Nirunkot at Jarak. But 
since he wrote his 'Appendix to the Arabs in Sindh,* the 
ancient city of Bambhrorka-ThUl has been found by Mr. 
Bellasis in the very position that was long ago pointed out by 
M'Murdo as the site of Brihman&bftd. Its identification as the 
site of the famous cities of Mansura and Brihmanibftd leaves 
Haidarftbftd, or the ancient Nirankot, available as the true 

1. Joarn. Royal Asiat. Soc., i. 336. 

2. 'Ayia Akbari,' it. 272. 

3. Sir H. Elliot's ‘Muhammadan Historians of India.’ Dowmo s 
odttion, i. 400. 
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repretenUtive ot the Nirankot of BUaduri and the Chachnima. 
Its distance of 47 miles from fiambhra-ka*tol, and 85 miles 
from LAri-bandar, ^igree almost exactly with the 15 and 25 
parasangs of Abulfeda. It is also situated on a hill, so that it 
corresponds in position, as well as in name, with Nirankot. 
The hin, called Ganja, is 11 mile long, and 700 yards broad, 
with a height of 80 feet. ^ The present fort was built by Mir 
GhulAm Shih in A. h. 1182, or a. d. 1768.* About one-third 
of the hill, at the southern end, is occupied by the fort, the 
middle portion by the main street and straggling bouses of the 
city, and the northern end by tombs. 

In A. D. 641, when the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang 
visited Sindh, he travelled from KoUswara, the capital of 
Kachh, a distance of 700 It, or ] 17 miles, due north to Pi-to.shi» 
lo,* from whence he proceeded 300 li. or 50 miles, to the north¬ 
east, to O./m. chM, which I have already identified with 
BrAbmanftbld M. Julien renders the Chinese syllables by 
PiUmld$ but I should prefer PditasUd, or the “flat rock," which 
is an accurate description of the long flat-opened hill on which 
HaidarAbAd is situated. This name recalls that of PdUilpur, 
which, according to Burton,* was an old appellation of Hai- 
darAbAd, or Nirankot; and as this city is exactly 120 miles to 
the north of Kotesar, in Kachh, and 47 miles to the south-west 
qI Bti hmanAb Ad, I have no hesitation in identifying it with 
Chi PiiMsilm of the Chinese pilgrim. The size of the hill also, 
vMh is If-aile In length, by 700 yards in breadth, or upwards 
M .8 viilea in circumference, corresponds very closely with the 
4bHIIRioiis of Fitasila, which, according to Hwen Thsang, was 
jAKfil miles, in dicnit 

The names of Pdtdpwr and PditasUm further suggest the 
probability that HaidaiAbAd may be the PattaU of Alexander's 

1* Wood,*jMraeyt»nMSoisetoftl»OsiM.'pb80* 

S. M'lfaide, Jowa. Bejal Ailat. See., L SSI. 

S. *KioaMi Thaaaf,* itt. 185. 

4. *SiBdh.* ehap. i. aoSs 7. 
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historians, which they are unanimous in placing near the head 
of the Delta. Now, the present head of the Delta is at the old 
town of Mattiri, 12 miles above Haidaribid, where the PkMi 
separates from the main channel of the Indus. But in ancient 
times, when the main stream, which is now called PurAnot or 
the **01d River.*’ flowed past Alor and Brihmanftbfld, to 
Nirunkot, the first point of separation of its waters was either 
at Haidaribdd itself, past which a branch is said to have flowed 
by Mi&ni to Trikal, or 15 miles to the south-west of it where 
the Phuleli now throws off the Guni branch to the south, and 
then proceeds westerly to join the present stream of the Indus 
at Trikal. Jhe true head of the old Delta was therefore either 
at Haidar&b&d itself, or 15 miles to the south-east of it, where 
the Guni, or eastern branch of the Indus, separated from the 
Phuleli, or western branch. 

Now, the position of Patala can be determined by several 
independent data:— 

1st. According to Ptolemy, the head of the Delta was 
exactly midway between Oskana arid the eastern mouth of the 
Indus, called Lonibare ostium. This fixes Patala at HaidarAbAd, 
which is equidistant from the capital of Oxykanus, that is, 
from Mahorta near Larkina, and the Kori, or eastern mouth 
of the Indus, which is also the mouth of the Loni rivers or 
Lonibare ostium. 

2nd. The base of the Delta was reckoned by Aristobulus 
at 1000 stadia, or IIS miles ; by Nearchus at 1800 stadia, and 
by Onesikritus at 2000 stadia.^ But as the actual coast line, 
from the Ghira mouth on the west, to the Kori mouth on 
the east, is not more than 125 miles, we may adopt the 
estimate of Aristobulus in preference to the larger numbers 
of the other authorities. And as Onesikritus states that all 
three sides of the Delta were of the same length, the distance 
of Patala from the sea may be taken at from 1000 stadia, or 


I. Strabo. Ceogr., zv. i. 33. 
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115 miles, up to 12S miles. Now, the distance of Haidar&bftd 
from the Ghdra, or western mouth of the Indus, is 110 miles, 
and from the Kori, or eastern mouth, 135 miles, both of which 
agree sufficiently near to the base measuremnt to warrant 
the descriptions of Onesikritus that the Delta formed an 
equilateral triangle. Consequently, the city of Paiala, which 
was either at or near the bead of the Delta, may be almost 
certainly identified with the present Haidaiibftd. 

3rd. From a comparison of the narratives of Arrian and 
Curtius, it appears that the Raja of Patala, having made 
his submission to Alexander at Brdhmana, or the city of 
Brahmans, the conqueror sailed leisurely down the river for 
three days, when he heard that the Indian prince had suddenly 
abandoned his country and fled to the desert.^ Alexander at 
once pushed on to Patala. Now, the distance from Brflhma- 
nftbftd to Haidarlbftd is only 47 miles by the direct land route; 
but as the old bed of the Indus makes a wide sweep round 
by Nasirpur, the route along the river bank, which was 
doubtless followed by the army, is not less than 55 miles, 
while the distance by water must be fully 80 miles. His 
progress during the first three days, estimated at the usual 
rate of 10 or 12 miles by land, and 18 or 20 miles 1^ water, 
would have brought him within 19 miles of Haidartbftd by 
land, and 26 miles by water, which distance he would have 
easily accomplished on the fourth day by a forced march. 
From Patala he proceeded down the western branch of the 
river for a distance of 400 stadia, or 46 miles, when his naval 
commanders first perceived the sea breeze. This point I 
believe to have been Jarak, which is 30 miles below Haidarft- 
b4d by land, and 45 miles, or nearly 400 stadia, by water. 
There Alexander prbcured guides, and, pressing on with still 
greater eagerness, on the third day he became aware of his 
vicinity to the sea by meeting the tide.* As the tides in the 

1. Arriao, 'AnabMis,' vi. 17| Cnrtiui. Vita Alax., ix. A lays 
tiiat he fled to the BMmatalae. 

i. Cortiae. Vita Alex, lx. 9, S9. 
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Indus are not felt more than 60 miles from the sea« I conclude 
that Alexander must then have reached as far as Bambhra. 
on the GhAra, or western branch of the river, which is only 
35 miles from the sea by land, and about 50 miles by water. 
Its distance from Jarak by land is 50 miles, and by water 75 
miles, which the fleet might have easily accomplished by the 
third day. From these details it is clear that Fatala must have 
been at a considerable distance from the sea, that is, not less 
than the length of the tidal reach, plus three days' sail on the 
river, plus 400 stadia. These distances by land are respectively 
33 miles, 50 miles, and 30 miles, or altogether 113 miles, 
which corresponds almost exactly with the measurement of 
Aristobulus of 1000 stadia, or 115 miles. 

As these three independent investigations all point to 
the same place as the most probable representative of Patala, 
and as that place is called Patasila by Hwen Thsang in the 
seventh century, and is still known as Pdtalpur, I think that 
we have very strong grounds for identifying HaidaribAd with 
the ancient Patala. 

In bis account of the Indus, Aarian^ says, ''this river also 
forms a delta by its two mouths, no way inferior to that of 
Egypt, which, in the Indian language, is called Pattala.'* As 
this statement is given on the authority of Nearchus, who 
had ample opportunities during his long detention in Sindh 
of intercourse with the people, we may accept it as the 
general belief of the Sindhians at that time. I would there* 
fore suggest that the name may have been derived from Pdtala, 
the "trumpet-flower" (Bignonia suaveolens), in allusion to the 
‘•trumpet" shape of the province included between the eastern 
and western branches of the mouth of the Indus, as the two 
branches, as they approach the sea, curve outwards like the 
mouth of a trumpet. 


1. *liidica,' p. S. 
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I oaimot close the discussion on the site of this ancient 
city without noticing another name of udiich the conflicting 
accounts appear to me to have a confused reference to 
Nirunkot. This name is the Pirux of Istakhri, the Kannaxhur 
of Ibn Haukal, and the Firabux of Ediisi. According to 
Istakhri, Pirus was 4 days' journey from Debal, and 2 days 
from Mehahari, which was itself on the western bank of the 
Indus, at 2 days' journey from Debal. Ibn Haukal and 
Edrisi agree that the road to KannazbuTt or Firabux^ lay 
through Manhdbari. or Manjdbari, which was on the western 
bank of the Indus, at 2 days from Debal; but they make the 
whole distance beyond Debal 14 days instead of 4. Now, 
Ibn Hankal and Edrisi place their city in Mekr&n, a position 
which they were almost forced to adopt by their long distance 
of 14 days, although the first two days* jouitiey lie exactly 
in the opposite direction from Mekrftn. But if we take the 
shorter distance of 4 days from Debal. which is found in 
Istakhri, the earliest of the three geographers, the position of 
their unknown city will then accord exactly with that of 
NirankoL Debal I will hereafter identify with an old city 
tear Ldribandar And Manhdbari with Thatha, which is just 
mid-way between Lftri-bandar and Haidarftbftd. Now, Ibn 
Haukal specially notes that Manjdbari was situated *'to the 
west of the MihrAn, and there any one who proceeds from 
Debal to Mansura will have to pass the river, the latter place 
being opposite to Manjibari."^ This extract shows that 
Manjkbari was on the western branch of the Indus,, and there¬ 
fore on the high-road to Nirankot as well as to Pirux, or 
Kannexbur, or Firabux. I would therefore suggest that the 
first of these names, which is thus mentioned in conjunction 
with ManhAbari might possibly be intended for Ninm, and 
the other two for Nirunkot, as the alterations in the original 
Arabic characters required for these two readings are very 
fl i ghty But there was certainly a place of somewhat siinilar 


]. Fraf. Dowmb's editiM of Sir H. BlUofa Hitt of India, i. 97. 
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name in Mekrftn, as Biliduri records that Kixhun in Mekiin 
submitted to Muhammad KAsim on his march against DebM. 
Comparing this name with Ibn HaukaPs KannaxhWt*^ and 
£drisi*s Fira^x, I think it probable that they may be intended 
for Panjg6r, as suggested by M. Reinaud. The 14 day's 
journey would agree very well with the position of this place. 

Jarak. 

The little town of Jarak is sit^ted on an eminence 
overhanging <the western bank of the Indus, about midway 
between Haidardbftd and Thatha. Jarak is the present 
boundary between Vichalot or Middle Sindh, and Ldr, or 
Lower Sindh, which latter I have been obliged to extend to 
Haidar4b&d, so as to include the Patala of the Greeks and 
the Pitasila of the Chinese pilgrim, within the limits of the 
ancient Delta. This is perhaps the same place as Khor, or 
Alkhor, a small but populous town, which Edrisi places 
between Manh&bari and Firabuz, that is, between Thatha 
and Nirunkot. Three miles below Jarak there is another low 
hill covered with ruins, which the people call K&fir Aof, and 
attribute to Raja Manjhira.' The principal ruin is a square 
basement ornamented with flat pilasters at regular distances. 
This is supposed to be the remains of a temple. Amongst 
the ruins were found some fragments of Buddhist statues; 
and, at a short distance from the hill, an inscription in early 
Indian characters, of which I can read only the words putrasa 
and Bkagavaiasa, and a few letters in different parts; but 
these are sufficient to show that the inscription is Buddhist, as 
well as the other remains. 


1. Prof. Dowson's edition of Sir Henry Elliot's Hist, of India, i- 
40. Ibn Haukal: AanN<M6«f. At page 39 he gives Istakhri's name as 
Kamnastlun, which Mordtmann reads Firtun, The most probable explana¬ 
tion of these differences is some confusion in the Arabic characters be¬ 
tween the name of Nirun and that of the capital of Meh'in. 

2. 'Bombay Journal.' v. 35^ 
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Mimiagar, Mmluibari, or Tliatha. 

The city of Thatha is situated in in a low swampy valley, 
3 miles from the western bank of the Indus, and 4 miles above 
the separation of the Bdgar or western branch, from the Said, 
or main stream of the river. Littlewood remarks that **the 
mounds of rubbish upon which the houses are piled slightly 
raise its site above the level of the valley. ^ The place was 
visited by Captain Hamilton in A. D. 1699, who describes 
it,* as situated on a spacious plain about 2 miles from 
the Indus. It is highly probable, therefore, that the 
town originally stood on the bank of the river, which has 
been gradually receding from it. Its name also would seem 
to point to the same conclusion, as thattha means a *‘shore or 
bank,” so that Nagar-Thatha, which is the common name of 
the place, would mean the *'city on the river bank.” Its 
date is not certainly known ; but M*Murdo. who is generally 
very accurate, states that it was founded in the year a. h. 900 
or A D. 1495, by Niz&m-ud-din Nanda the Jdm, or ruler of Sindh. 
Before his time, the chief city of I,ower Sindh was Sdminagcr, 
the capital of the Sammd tribe, which stood on a rising ground, 
3 miles to the north-west of the site of Thatha. M*.Murdo 
refers its foundation to the time of Ala-ud-din of Delhi, who 
reigned from a. h. 695—715, or a. d. 1295 to 1315. Of a still 
earlier date is the great fort of Kalydn-kot, or Tughlak&b&d, 
which stands on the limestone hill, 4 miles to the south-west 
of Thatha. Its second name was derived from Ghazi Beg 
Tughlak, who was the governor of Multftn and Sindh, during 
the latter part of Ala-ud-din’s reign, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

The site of Thatha itself is admitted to be modern, 
but those of Siminagar and Kalyftn-kot are said to be of great 
antiquity. This belief of the people is no doubt true, as the 

1. 'Joarney to the Source of the Qxue,* p. 17. 

S. 'New Account of the Enet Indies,' L 123. 
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position at the bead of the inferior Delta commanded the 
whole traffic of the river, while the hill-fort gave security. 
Lieut. Wood remarks^ that the site of Thatha is so 
advantageous for commercial purposes that it is probable that 
a mart has existed in its neighbourhood from the earliest 
times. **Bot/' he judiciously adds, "as the apex of the Delta 
is not a fixed point, the site of this city must have varied as 
the river changed.** This change of site would naturally have 
entailed a change of names; and I am therefore led to believe 
that Thatlui was the actual position of the Manhdbari 
of the Arab" geographers, and of the Minnagara of the author 
of the 'Periplus.** 

Manhdban is described by ail the authorities as situated 
on the western bank of the Indus, at 2 days’ journey from 
Debal. Now, this is the very position of Thatha, which is on 
the western bank of the Indus, at 40 miles, or 2 days* journey, 
from lAribandar, which, as I will presently show, was almost 
certainly within few miles of the famous city of Debal, The 
name of Manhdjbari is variously written as MMbari, and 
Munjdban, for which I would suggest that we might perhaps 
read Mand^titari, or Manigvari, the "city of the Mand"* tribe, 
just as Sdminagar was the **city of the SammA" tribe. This 
derivation of the name is supported by the fact that the Hand 
tribe have occupied Lower Sindh in great numbers from the 
beginning of the Christian era. Edrisi* describes the Mand 
as a numerous and brave tribe, who occupied the desert on 
the borders of Sindh and India, and extended their wanderings 
as far as Alor on the north, Mekran on the west, and 
Mamekd (or Umarkot) on the east. Ibn Haukal* records 

1. *Qms,* p. so. 

a. SMMapNo. IX. 

S. Geogr., 1.163. 

4. la HlUot, Mahuninadaa Hlttoriaas of India,* I. 67; and in 
G ll dio n iat w , *00 Rohns Indicia* M73 whwohegivis Esmsfisl as the 
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tbat *'the Mauds dw«U on the banks of the Mihrin* from the 
boundary of Moltftn to the sea, and in the desert between 
MekrAn and Famhal (or Umarkot). They have many cattle- 
sheds and pasturages, and form a large population.” Rashid-ud- 
din^ locates them in Sindh at a still earlier period. According 
to his account, Med and Zaf, two descendants of Ham, the 
son of Noah, were the progenitors of the people of Sindh prior 
to the Mahftbhirata. The name is variously written as Msr» 
Med, Mand, in all of which forms it is found evmi at the 
present day. To these 1 would add Mind, which is the form 
of the name given by Masudi.* I have already identified this 
people with the Medi and Mandmeni of the classical writers; 
and as their name is found in northern India from the 
banning of the Christian era downwards, and not before that 
time, I conclude that the Mandruani and latii of the Oxus, 
who are coupled together by Pliny, must be the Sacse Indo- 
Scythians, who occupied the Panj&b and Sind, and who under 
the name of Mands and Zais of the early Muhammadan 
authors, were in full possession of the valley of the Indus 
towards the end of the seventh century. 

To show that the various spellings of the name are but 
natural modes of pronunciation, I can refer to the two large 
maps of the Shdhpnr and Jhelam districts, which have been 
published within the last few years by the Surveyor-General of 
India. In the latter the name of a village on the Jhelam, 6 
miles above JalAIpur, is spelt Meridda, and in the former 
Mandidli. Abul Fazl calls the same place MeraU, while 
Ferishta names it Meridh, Lastly, Wilford's surveyor, Mogal 
Beg, writes Mandydia, which is also the form that I received 
from two different persons, while in General Court's map it is 
spelt Mdmriala, 

1. Retnaiid. 'FTagmenti Anbis/ He., p, S5. 

S. Sir H. M. BlUot, lltthammadaa Hiatorlaat of India,' Dowioa's 
•ditioa,L57. 
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To this people I refer the name of Minnagar, or **city of 
the Min,'* which was the capital of Lower Sindh in the second 
century of the Christian*era. That Min was a Scythian name 
we know from its occurrence in the list of Isidor of Kharaz as 
one of the cities of Sakastene, or Sejistan. The appearance of 
the name in Sindh would alone be sufficient to suggest the 
presence of Scythians; but its connection with them is placed 
beyond all doubt by the mention that the rulers of Minnagara 
were rival Parthians, who were mutually expelling each other. ^ 
These Parthians were Dahse Scythians from the Oxus« who 
gave the name of Indo-Scythia to the valley of the Indus, and 
whose mutual rivalry points to their identity with the rival 
Meds and Jats of the Muhammadan authors. 

The actual position of Minnagar is. unknown, and we have 
but few data to guide us in attempting to fix its site. As it is 
not found in Ptolemy, who wrote in the first half of the second 
century, I infer either that the new name had not then been 
imposed on the capital, or what is more probable, that Ptolemy 
has inserted only the old name. If I am right in identifying 
Mtn-nagara or the "city of the Min,** with Mani-dbari, or the 
"place of the Mand there can be little doubt that the great 
Indo-Scythian capital was at Thatha. Edrisi* describes 
Manhdbar as situated on a low plain, and surrounded with 
gardens and running water Captain Hamilton’’ gives the 
same description of Thatha, which, he says, "stands in a 
spacious plan, and they have canals cut from the river, that 
bring water to the city, and some for the use of their gardens.*' 
According to the author* of the 'Periplus,' the merchant vessels 
anchored at the emporium of Barbarike, where the goods were 
unloaded, and conveyed to the capital by the river. Just so in 
modem times the ships anchored at Ldribandar, while the 

1. PeripL Mar. Eryty.; ia Hudtoo's Geogr. Vet., t. 28. 

2. Geogr., i, 164. 

S. New Aocottnt of the East Indies,* i. 123. 

4. Hndson, Geogr. Vet., L 33 
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merchants carried their goods to Thatha either by land or by 
water. The position of Minnagar is too vaguely described as 
"inland/*^ to be of any use in its determination. If it was, as 
1 suppose, at Thatha, then it may perhaps be identified with 
Ptolemy's Sousikana, which I would interpret as Susi-gOma, or 
the "town of the Su tribe/' an etymology which is supported 
by the fact that the Mands cr Mads were a branch of the great 
horde of Sus or Abars, who gave one name to Susiana at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, and the other to Abiria, at the mouth 
of the Indus. I should mention, however, that according to 
M'Murdo* **Minagar was one of the cities dependent on Multfln 
in the twelfth century, and was the possession of a chief by 
caste an Agri, and descended from Alexander. It was situated 
<m the Lohdna Daryd, not far from B4hmana,.in the parganah 
now called Shahdddpur.** It is a suspicious circumstance that 
this passage has not been verified either by Postans or by 
Elliot. The latter, who constantly refers to his own MS. of the 
*Tohfat-uI-Kirim/ quotes* this notice of Minagar at second* 
hand from M'Murdo. I may add that the Agari is a well-known 
caste, of low degree, who are emplo 3 red in the manufacture of 
salt. I am therefore not inclined to admit that this petty 
place could have any connection with the great capital of 
Indo-Scythia. On the contrary, I am disposed to look upon 
this name of Min-nagara as meaning simply the city of Min. 

Barbarlke-Emporivin, or Bhamlran 

The ruined town of Bambhora, or Bhambara, is situated at 
the head of the Ghdra creek, which is "supposed by the natives 
to be the site of the most ancient seaport in Sindh.*** "No¬ 
thing now remains but the foundations of houses, bastions, 

1. The Word* ace, ham fotov ^to&yaiOQ, which can oalf awaa 
"lalaad and beyond** Barbacflce. 

2. Jonrn. Royal Arias. Soe., I. 81; and again at p. 288, quoting 
the ToUpaf-at GMm» 

8. 'Mnhanunadan Hietorians of India,* Dowson*a edition, i. 66 

4. Eaetwick, *Handbooh of Bombay,* p. 481. 
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and walls.” bot about the tenth century Bhambhdra was the 
capital of a duef named Bhambo Raja. According to the 
traditions of the people, the most westerly branch of the Indus 
once flowed past Bhambiira. It is said to have separated from 
the main river just above Thatha, and M*Mardo* quotes the 
TabakAt-i*Akbari' for the fact that in the reign of Akbar it 
ran to the westward of Tbatha. To the same effect Sir Henry 
Elliot* quotes Mr. • N. Crow, who was for many years the 
British Resident at Thatha. Writing in A. d. 1800, Crow says. 
**Bya strange turn that the river has taken within these 
flve-and-twenty years just above Tatta, that city is flung out 
of the angle'bf the inferior Delta, which it fonnerly stood, on 
the main land towards the hills of BUuchistan.'* From these 
statements it would appear that the Gh&ra river was the most 
westerly branch of the Indus down to the latter half of the 
last century. But long before that time, according to M*Murdo» 
it bad ceased to be a navigable stream, as both Bhambur 
and Debal were deserted about a.d. 1250, on accouut of the 
failure of the river- * My own inquiries give the same date, 
as Debal was still occupied when Jalftladdin of Khwtrasm 
invaded Sindh in A.D. 1221/ and was in ruins in a.d. 1333, 
when Ibn Batuta visited LOhari Bandar, which had succeeded 
Debal as the great port of the Indus.' 

M'Murdo quotes native authors to show that this western 
branch of the Indus was called the Sdgdra river, which, he 
thinks, may be identified with the Sagafa OsHwm of Ptolemy, 
which was also the most westerly branch of the Indus in his 
time. It is therefore quite possible, as supposed by M’Murdo, 
that this was the very branch of the Indus that was navigated 
by Alexander. From the latest maps, however, it appears * 
that about midway between Thatha and Ghftra this channel 

1. Jo«ini. Royal Aaiat. Soe., i. 25 See Hap No. IX. 

S. Mnhamm. Hist, of India, Dovson's edition, i. 399. 

8. Jonrn. Royal Asiat.. Soc . i.. 25 and 833. 

4. Rashid*nd«din in Elliot. Dowson's edition, i. 26. 
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threw off a laige branch on its left, which flowed parallel to 
the other lor about 20 miles, when it tamed to the south and 
joined the main channel just below LAri*bandar. Now this 
channel passes about 2 or 3 miles to the south of Bh..mb0ra, 
so that the town was also accessible from the Piti, the Phunii, 
the Kyaf, and the Pintiani mouths of the river. I am there¬ 
fore inclined to identify Bhambflra not only with the town of 
BarAt, which Alexander built on his return up the river, as 
stated by Justin, but also with the Barbari of Ptolemy, and 
the Bafbanke Empcnum of the author of the *Periplus.* The 
last authority describes the middle branch of the Indus as the 
only navigable channel in his time up to Barbarike,^ all the 
other six channels being narrow and full of shoals. Tlus 
statement shows that the Ghftra river had already begun to 
fail before a.d. 200* The middle mouth of the river, whidi 
was then the only navigable entrance, is called Kkar if^M 
Ostium by Ptolemy. This name I would identify with the 
Ky6r river of the present day. w^ich leads right up to the 
point where the southern branch of the Ghira joins the 
main river near LAri-bandar. 

From this discussion I conclude that the northern channel 
of the Ghira was the western branch of the Indus, which was 
navigated by Alexander and Nearchus ; and that before A. d. 
200, its waters found another channel more to the south, 
in the southern Ghira, which joins the main stream of the 
Indus just below Liri<bandar. By this channel, in the time of 
the author of the Teriplus,' the merchant vessels navigated the 
Indus up to Barbarike, where the goods were unloaded and 
conveyed in boats to Minnagar, the capital of the country. But 
after some time this channel also failed, and in the beginning of 
the eighth ceniury, when the Arabs invaded Sindh, Debal 
had become the chief port of the Indus, and altogether sup¬ 
planted Bhumbitira, or the ancient BearbaHk§, But though 


I. Hndaoo, Geogr. Yet., i. SS. 
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the Ghin river was no longer a navigable channel, its waten 
still continued to flow past the old town to down the thirteenth 
century, about which time it would appear to have been Anally 
deserted. 


Debal SindhI, or Dcbal 

The position of the celebrated port of Debal, the emporium 
of the Indus during the middle ages, is still unsettled. By 
Abul Fasl and the later Muhammadan writers, Debal has been 
confounded with Thatha; but as Debal was no longer in 
existence when they wrote, I conclude that they were misled 
by the name of Debdt Thaika, which is frequently applied to 
Thatha itself. Similarly. BrdJmana, or BtCJtmandbAi, was 
called Debal KHi^gra, and the famous seaport of Debal was 
named Debal Sindki, But Diwal, or D^alt means sim|dya 
temple, and therefore Debal SiniM means the temple at, or 
near, the town of Sindhi. Major Burton says that the shawls of 
Thatha are still called Shdl^Debali, but this only proves that 
Debal was the place where the merchants procured the Thatha 
shawls. Just so the name of MtUiAni-maUit that is Multan 
day, or Armenian bole, is derived from the place where the 
merchants obtain the artide, as the clay is actually found in 
the hills to the west of the Indus, beyond Dera Ghlri Khin. 
So also Indian-ink is named from India, where the merchants 
first obtained it, although, as is now well known, it is all 
manufactured in China. Sir Henry Elliot, who is the 
last inquirer into the geography of Sindh, places Debal at 
Karlchi ; but admits that lAri-bandar **is the next most 
probable site after Karachi/'' But I incline to the opinion of 
Mr. Crow, who was for many years the Britidi resident in 
Sindh, that Debal occupied a site between Karlchi and Thatha. 
His opinion is entitled to spedal we4;ht, as he is admitted by 
M*Mo^o and Elliot to have ''combined much discrimination 
with ample opportunities of local inquiry.** Sir Henry quotes 


L *SiadIi,* pp, 222 and 224. 
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the Chaek-nima for the fact that **the Serandip vesseb ware 
in their distress driven to the shore of Debal,** to show that 
the port must have been close to the sea. There they were 
attacked by pirates of the TangAmara tribe, who occupied 
theseacoast from Karachi to LAri-bandar. This statement 
shows that if Debal cannot be identified either with 
KarAchi or with LAri-bandar, it must be looked for somewhom 
between them. 

In favour of KarAchi Sir Henry quotes Biladuri, who 
records that in the year A. h. 15, or a. d. 636^ HAIdm dispatched 
his brother Mughira on an expedition to the Bay of DebaL But 
as he city of Lyons is not on the shore of the Gulf of Lyons, 
so it does not necessarily follow that Debal was on the shore 
of the Bay of Debal. In fact it is described by Ibn Khor- 
dAdbeh as being 2 farsangs from the mouth of the Mihran, 
which is still further extended to 2 days* journey by Masudi.* 
But as Debal was situated on the Indus, it cannot be indenti- 
fied with KarAchi, which is on the seacoast beyond the mouth 
of the river. All our authorities agree in stating that it was 
on the west side of the Mihran,* that is of the main stream 
of the river, or BaghAr. which flows past LAri<bandar, and 
discharges itself into the sea by several different mouths 
named the Piti, the Phundi, the KyAr. and the Pintiani. But 
M'Murdo also quotes the native authorities to show that it 
was on the SOgAra branch of the Indus, which flowed past 
Bhambfira. According to these accounts, Debal must have 
been situated on the western bank of the BaghAr river, 
below the junction of the southern branch of the GhAra, or 
SAgAra branch. Its position may therefore be fixed approxi¬ 
mately at the point of junction, which is 5 miles to the north 
of LAri-bandar, 17 miles to the south-west of fihambfira, and 

1. Elliot. Muhamm. Hist, of India, Dowaon's edition, i. 53*57. 

2 These will be found in Elliot's Muhamm. Hist., by Dovson, 
i. 61 : 'Istakhri,' i. 65, 'AshkSl-ul-Bilid,' I. 65, note Ibn Hankal^ See 
al o Gildexneister, *De Rebus Indicis,' p. 205, for Xaivini* 
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ftbimt 80 miles from the Phi and Pintiani months of the river, 
Tbii position also fulfils the other condition quoted by 
Sir Henry Elliot, that Debal was between Karicbi and LAri« 
bandar, in the territory of the TangSmara tribe of pirates. It 
further agrees with the position assigned to it by Mr. Crow, 
who places it between Karachi and Thatha, which is an exact 
description of the locality following the course of the river, 
which is the only course that can be taken, as Debal was 
situated amongst the intersecting streams of the Delta. 

Unfortunately, this part of the Delta has not yet been 
liJinntely explored ; and to this cause I would attribute our 
ignorance of the remains of an ancient city, which were noticed 
by Ibn Batuta in a. d. 1333 in the very position which I have 
assigned to DebaP As his statement is of great importance. 
1 will quote the passage at full length :—**I then proceeded by 
the Sind to the city of Ldhofit which is situated upon the 
shores of the Indian Sea, where the Sind joints it. It has a 
large harbour, into which ships from Persia, Yemen, and 
other places put. At a few miles -from this city are the ruins 
of another, in which stones in the shape of men and beasts 
almost innumerable are to be found. The people of this place 
think that it is the opinion of their historians that there was 
a city formerly in this place, the greater part of the inhabi* 
tants of which were so base that God transformed them, their 
beasts, their herbs, even to the very seeds, into stones ; and 
indeed stones in the shape of seeds are here almost innumer* 
able.** The large ruined city, with its stones in the shape of 
men and beasts, I take to be the remains of the once great 
emporium of Debal. According to M'Murdo, the people of 
Debal moved to lAri-bandar,* and according to Captain 
Hamilton, LAri-bandar possessed “a large sUme fort," 
for the protection of merchants against the Biluchis and 
MakrAnis. It is, I think, a very fair and legitimate deduction 

1. Traveb,* by Dr. Lee, p. 102. 

2. Joora. Rayal Aeiat. Soc., i 20 end 293. 
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that the peopk who deserted Debal removed the materials ot 
their old city for the construction of the new one. and therefore 
that the stones of the fort ofLIri-bandar were brought from 
the deserted city of Debal. the remains of which excited the 
curiosity of Ibn Batuta in a. d. 1333. 

This statement of Ibn Batuta I would connect with the 
curious account of an Indian city in the *Arabian Nights.' 
which is found in the story of Zobeide. According to the 
common edition, this lady sailed from the port of Bassora. 
and after twenty days anchored in the harbour of a large 
city in India, where on landing she found that the king and 
queen and all the people had been turned into stone. One 
person only had escaped the general transformation, and he 
was the king's son, who had been brought up as a Muhammadan 
by his nurse, who was a Musalmftni slave. Now this legend 
appears to be the same as that of Raja Dilu and his brother 
Choia of the native histories of Sindh, ‘ according to which 
Chota had become a Muhammadan, and when the city of 
Brflhmana was destroyed by an earthquake, on account of the 
wickedness of the king, Chota alone escaped. As a similar 
story is told of the ruin of all the chief cites in the Panjab 
as well as in Sindh, the scene of the story in the ‘Arabian 
Nights' may be fairly placed in Sindh ; and as Debal was the 
only large city on the coast, and was besides the chief mart 
to which the Muhammadan merchants traded, it seems to me 
almost certain that it must be the Indian city in which 
Zobeide found all the people turned into stone. 

According to M'Murdo, the destruction of Brihmana took 
place in A. H. 140 or A. d. 757, and as the story of Zobeide is 
laid in the time of the Khalif Hardn-ul-Rashid. who reigned 
from A. D. 786 to 809, there are no difficulties of chronology to 
interfere ivith the identification of the two legends. 

1. li'Mnrdo. Joora. Royal Asiat. Soc. 1.28 r and Pottant. Journ. 
Asiat Soc. Bengal, vtt. 199. 
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The position of Debal may also be fixed on the Baghir 
fiver, or main channel of the Indus, by its name of Dihal 
Sindhi, or Pibal on the Indus. That it was near liri-bandar 
we learn incidentally from Captain Hamilton ,' who says that 
the river of Sindhi *‘is only a small branch of the Indus which 
appellation is now lost in this country which it so plentifully 
waters, and is called Divellee. or Seven mouths.’* This state¬ 
ment shows that the branch of the Indus leadining up to lAri- 
bandar was called Dibali, or the river of Dibal, so late as A. d. 
1699, when visited by Hamilton. That this was the Piti 
branch of the Indus I infer from its other name of Sindhi, 
which I take to be the same as the Sinthon Ostiwn of Ptolemy, 
or the second mouth of the river, reckoning from the west. 
As the Piti is one of the mouths of the Baghir river, this 
position agrees with that which I have already assigned to 
Dibal, on the concurring testimony of all the previous 
authorities. 

Since Hamilton wrote, Liri-bandar itself has been deserted, 
and the present port of the western half of the Delta is 
Dhirija, which is only a few miles to the east of Liri-bandar. 

4. KACHH 

The fourth province of Sindh, in the seventh century, was 
Kachh, and it was still attached to Sindh in the time of Akbar, 
It is described by Hwen Thsang as situated at 1600 li, or 267 
miles, to the south-west of the capital of Sindh,* which at 
that time was Alor, near Bhakar, on the Indus. This agrees 
with the details given elsewhere,” which make the route as 
follows: from Alor to Brahmana, 700 li to the south, then to 
Pitasila 300 li to the south-west, and then to Kachh 700 li to 
the south ; the whole distance being 1650 li. But the general 

1. 'New Accoost of East Indies,* i. 130. 

2. M. Julien*! 'Htooen Thsang,' i. 207, 208. See Map No. IX. 

3. /Nd.iii. 175. 
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direction is south, instead of south-west, which agrees with the 
actual position of Kachh. The province is named 
dnidot which M. Julien renders as Aihymmkttm, or Atyanw- 
ktla, but for which no Sanskrit equivalent is offered either by 
himself or by M. Vivien de St. Martin. I think, however, that 
it may be intended for AudumbtAira^ or which 

Professor Lassen gives the name of the people of Kachh. 
They are the Odomboerce of Pliny, ^ but there is no trace of this 
name at the present day. 

The province is described as being 5000 /«, or 833 miles, 
in circuit, which is much too great, unless the whole of the 
Nagar Ptrkar district to the north of the Ran was included, 
which is most probable, as this tract has always been consi¬ 
dered as a part of Kachh, and is still attached to it. Taking 
its northern boundary as stretching from Umarkot to the 
neighbourhood of Mount Abu, the whole length of frontier win 
be upwards of 700 miles. The capital, named Kie-tsi-ski-fa^lo^ 
was 30 U, or 5 miles, in circuit. The name is rendered as 
Khajiswara by M. Julien, and as Kachckheswara, by Professor 
Lassen. But as the Chinese syllable tse represents the cerebral 
t, I think that fsf must have the same value; and I would 
therefore read the whole as K<diswara which is the name of a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage on the western shore of the 
Kachh. That this is the place actually intended is rendered 
certain by the pilgrim's description of its position, which is 
said to be on the western frontier of the country close to the 
river Indus, and to the great ocean.* This is a most exact 
description of the position of the holy K(desar, which is situ¬ 
ated on the western frontier of Kachh, on lue bank of the Kori 
branch of the Indus, and close to the great Indian Ocean. 
This identification is further supported by the statement that 

1. Hift. Nat., vl. 23. 

2. M. Julieo^ 'Hioaea Thssag,’ iii. 175 : "Elle est situAi, 5 recart, 
wr 1« fro&tlSres de rooeet: elie eet voiJdiie da flenve Sim-lm (Siadh), et a 
proaimite d'une grande mer.'* 
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in the middle of the dty there was a famous temple of Siva. 
The name of the place is derived from ilioli+Mwara, or the 
**ten million Iswaras/* and refers to the small Ungam stones 
that are found there in great numbers. Iswara is the well- 
known name of Siva, and the lingam is his symbol. 

M. Vivien de St. Martin has identified this capital with 
Karachi; but the distance from Alor is not more than 1300 li, 
or 217 miles, while only the initial syllable of the name corres¬ 
ponds with the Chinese transcript. The country is described 
by Hwen Tlisang as low and wet. and the soil impregnated 
with salt. This is an exact description of the lowlands of 
/TacAA.'which means a "morass'* {Kachchha), and of the salt 
desert, or Ran (in Sanskrit Irina), which forms about one-half 
of the province. But it is quite inaccurate if applied to the 
dry sandy soil of Karachi. There is also a large swamp ex¬ 
tending for many miles, immediately to the south of Kotesar. 

Districts to the West of the Indus 

To the west of the Lower Indus all the classical writers 
agree in placing two barbarous races called Arabii, or Arabitcp, 
and OriicB or Horike, both of whom appear to be of Indian 
origin. The country of the Arabii is said by Arrian to be 
the *']ast part of India" towards the west, and Strabo also 
calls it a "Part of India,'*' but both exclude the Oritae. 
Curtius, however, includes the Horitae in India * while 
Diodorus states that generally they resemble the Indians ; 
and Arrian admits that the Oritae. who "inhabited the inlaind 
parts* were clothed in the same manner as the Indians, and 
used the same weapons, but their language and customs were 
different." In the seventh century, however, both their 
language and customs were considered to be like those of 
the Indians by a much more competent observer, the Clnnese 

1. Arrian, Tndica,* 22 ; Strabo. Gaogr., xv. 2.1. 

2. Cartitti, Vita Alex., ix. 10, 33. 
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pilgrim, Hwen Thsaog. Aocordiiig to him, the cnttoms of 
the inhabitans of L&mg-kie-h, which waa 2000 U, or SS3 milei, 
to the west of Kotesar, in Kachh, were like those of the 
people of Kachh, and their written characters cloaely resembled 
those of India, while their language was only slightly di&rent.^ 
For these reasons I think that the Orits, as well as the 
Arabitse, may fairly be included within the geographical 
limits of India, although they have always been beyond its 
political boundary during the historical period. As early 
as the sixth century B. c. they were tributary to Darius 
Hystaspes, and they were still subject to Persia nearly twelve 
centuries later, when visited by Hwen Thsang. But their 
Indian origin is beyond all doubt, as will be shown when I 
come to speak of the Oritx. 

M 

Arabii, or Arabitoe 

The Arabii of Arrian are the Arabita of Curtius. the 
ArbUi of Ptolemy, the Ambritce of Diodorus, and the Arbies 
of Strabo. They are said to have derived their name from the 
river Arabis, or Arbis, or Arabius, which flowed along their 
confines, and divided their territory from that of the Orit** 
From a comparison of the details of Alexander's marches 
with the diary of Nearchus. it is certain that th& boundary 
river was the Purftli, which flows through the present district 
of Las into the bay of Sonmiini. According to Curtius,* 
Alexander reached the eastern boundary of the Aiabitc in 
nine days from Patala, and their western boundary in five 
days more. Now, from Haidarftbtd to Karlchi, the distance 
is 114 miles, and from Karachi to Sonmiftni 50 miles,* the 
former being usually performed by troops in nine marches, 

1. M. JnliMi'f ‘Hionen XhMuig.* iii. 177. 

S. Acrian. *Indica,* 21 ; Strabo. Gaogr.. xv. 2. I . Pliny, Hist. 
Nat.. vU. 2. 

3. Vita Aim., hr. 10. 33. 

4. Eastwiek. 'HandbocA of Bombay.* 474 aad 477. 
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and the latter either in four or 6ve. Kaiicfai, therefore* must 
have been on the eastern frontier of the Arabita* a deduction 
which is admitted by the common consent of all inquirers, 
who have agreed in identifying the Kolaka of Ptolemy and 
the sandy island of KrokcUt, where Nearchus tarried with his 
fleet for one day. with a small island in the Bay of Karichi. 
Krokola is further described as lying off the mainland of the 
Arabii. It was 150 stadia, or \1\ miles^ from the western 
mouth of the Indus, which agrees exactly with the relative 
positions of Karftchi and the mouth of the Ghftra river, if. as 
we may fairly assume, the present coast-line has advanced 
5 or 6 mil^s during the twenty-one centuries that have elapsed 
since the time of Alexander. The identification is confirmed 
by the fact that "the district in which Karachi is situated is 
called Karkalla to this day.*’* 

On leaving Krokola. Nearchus had Mount Eiros (Manora) 
on his right-hand, and a low flat island on his left, which 
is a very accurate description 'of the entrance to KarAchi 
harbour, and after stopping at several small places, reached 
Morofitobara, which was called the **\Vomeo*s Haven" by the 
people of the country.* From this place he made two courses 
of 70 stadia and 120 stadia, or altogether not more than 12 
miles, to the mouth of the river Arabius. which was the 
boundary between the country of the Arabii and the Oritae. 
The name of MorotUobara I would identify with Mudri$ which 
is now applied to the headland of Rds Mudri, or Cape Monz, 
the last point of the Pabb range of mountains. Boro, or 
6df*» means a roadstead or haven, and moronia is evidently 
connected with the Persian mard, a man, of which the feminine 
is still preserved in Kashmiri, as makrin, a woman. The 
haven itself may be looked for between Cape Monz and 
SonmiAni. but its exact position cannot be determined. From 

1. East wick 'Handbook of Bombay, p. 476; Bamaa, *Bokhaim.‘ 
i. 10, writes the aame Crocola. 

2. Arriaa, 'ladioa,’ p. SS. 
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the distances given by Arrian in his account of the voyage 
of Nearchus, I am inclined to fix it at the month of the Bdbar 
rivulet, a small stream which falls into the sea about midway 
between Cape Monz and Sonmi&ni. If I am right in considering 
Mfiftri as an abbreviation of MorontobAra, the cape must have 
received its name from the neighbouring haven. At the 
mouth of the Arabius Nearchus found a large and safe harbour, 
corresponding with the present Bay of SonmiAoi, at the mouth 
of the PuriUi, which is described by Pottinger* as **a very 
noble sheet of water, capable of affording anchorage to the 
largest fleet." 


Oritoe, or Horite 

On crossing the river Arabius, Alexander marched for a 
whole night through a desert, and in the morning entered a 
well-inhabited country. Then coming to a small river, he 
pitched his tents, and waited for the main body of the 
army under phsestion. On its arrival, says Arrian. Alexander 
^'penetrated further into the country, and coming to a ——II 
village which served the Orits instead of a capital dty; and 
was named Rambakia, he was pleased with its situation, and 
imagining that it would rise to be a rich and populous city, 
if a colony were drawn thither, he committed the care thereof 
to Hepluestion."* On the approach of Alexander, the Orite 
made their submission to the conqueror, who ^>pointed 
Appollophanes their governor, and deputed Leonatns with a 
large force to await the arrival of Nearchus with the fleet* and 
to look after the peopling of the new dty. Shortly after 
Alexander's departure, the Orit* rose against the Gieekg, and 
Apollophanes, the new governor, was slain, but they were 
signally defeated by Leonatus, and all their leaders killed** 
Nearchus places the scene of this defeat at Kokala, on the 

1. 'Klnchiataa,' p. 9. 

t. Arrian. Anab., vi. 21, 22; and ladiea/ 23; Cnrtiaa. lx. 10, M. 

3. Ibid. 
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coMt« about halfway between the rivers Arabius and Tomerus. 
Pliny calls the latter river the Tonberos,^ and states that the 
country in its neighbourhood was well cultivated. 

From these details I would identify the Orite, or Horitm, 
orNeottnict, as they are called by Diodorus, with the people 
on the Aghoi river, whom the Greeks would have named 
Agorita, or Aoriics by the suppression of the guttural, of which 
a trace still remains in the initial aspirate of Horita, In the bed 
of this river there are several jets of liquid mud, which, from 
time immemorial, have been known as Rdm-Chanira-ki-Hp, or 
**RAm Chandar*s wells.*' There are also two natural caves, one 
dedicated to Kdli, and the other to Hingiddj, or Hinguld Deui, 
that is, the ‘'Red Goddess,** who is only another form of Kdli* 
But the principal objects of pilgrimage in the Aghor valley are 
connected with the history of Rima. The pilgrims assemble 
at the Rdmbdgh, because Rftma and Sita are said to have 
started from this point, and proceed to the Gorakh Tank, 
where RAma hidted ; and thence to Tongablufa, and on to 
the point where RAma was obliged to tom back in his attempt 
to reach HingulAj with an army. Rdmbdgh I would identify 
with the Rambakia of Arrian, and Tongabhtra with the river 
Timhmos of Pliny, and the Tomerus of Arrian. At Kambakia, 
therfore, we must look for the site of the city founded by 
Alexander, which Leonatus was left behind to complete. It 
seems probable that this is the city which is described by 
Stephanos of Byzantium as the ''sixteenth Alexandria, near 
the bay of Afrians.'** Nearchus places the western boundary 
of the Oritc at a place called Makuu, which I take to be the 
bay of MaUm, to the east of Rds Mdldu, or Cape Mdldn of 
the present day, about twenty miles to the west of the Aghor 
river. Both Curtins and Diodorus* mention the foundation 

]. Hist. Nat., vl. SAe 

1. la voce Alexandria, kaxa loe Milava KSlnor* 

'S. Cartios, Vita Alas.. Is. 10 :-»**ln has qnoqne regtoae vbem 
■cendldlt.” DIoderas, Hist. svli. 
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of this dty, but they do not give its name. Diodorus, however, 
adds that it was built on a very favourable site near the sea. 
but above the reach of the highest tides. 

The occurrence of the name of Rdmbdgh at so great a 
distance to the west of the Indus, and at so early a period 
as the time of Alexander, is very interesting and important, 
as it shows not only the wide extension of Hindu influence 
in ancient times, but also the great antiquity of the story 
of Rftma. It is highly improbable that such a name, with its 
attendant pilgrimages, could have been imposed on the place 
after the decay of Hindu influence.’ During the flourishing 
period of Buddhism many of the provinces to the west of 
the Indus adopted the Indian religion, which must have 
had a powerful influence on the manners and language 
of the people. But the expedition of Alexander preceded the 
oxtension of Buddisra. and I can therefore only attribute 
the old name Rambakia to a period anterior to Darius 
Hyitaqws. 

These districts are described by Hwen Thsang under the 
general name of Lang-kie-lo, which M. Julien renders by 
M. de St. Martin, however, refers it to the tribe 
of Zeega. but it is extremely doubtful whether this is an 
ancient name. The other name of Langalas, quoted from the 
Vishnu Pur&na. is only a variant reading of Jdngdas, which 
is almost certainly the correct form, as it is immediately 
followed by Kuru-JdngaUs. Hwen Thsang fixes the capital 
of Iaug-fitf4o at 2000 fi. or 333 miles, to the west of Koiatir 
in KaM. But as this bearing would place it in the middle 
of the Indian Ocean, the true directim must be north-west. 
Now this latter bearing and distance correspond with the 
position of the great ruined city of Ldkoridn, which Masson* 

1. Hiogolaj (Khlogalalehi) it mentioaed by the Tibetan Taraoath, 
see Vaeelllef.* French tranilatiee. p. 45. ns a Rskehaea in the «<«t of 
India, beyond Barokachn. or Baroeh. 

2. *KUit.* p. es; and •BUnchiitan.* U. 4e. 
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found between Khozdar and Kilflt. In older maps the 
is written simply which appears to me to be very 

fairly represented by the Chinese Lang-ku-h, or IMtara.'- 
Masson describes the mined fortifications as "remarkable for 
their magnitude, as well as for the solidity and the skill evident 
in their construction. From the size and importaac^ of 
rains. I conclude that they are the remains of a large cit^ r fcich 
has at some former period been the capital of the country. 
The Chinese pilgrim describes the province as being many 
thousands of U in breadth as well as in length. It is clear, 
therefore, that it corresponded, as nearly as possible, with the 
niodem'^trict of Biluchistpn, of which the present capital, 
KilAt, is only 60 miles to the north of Lghura, In the seventh 
century, the capital was called Su-nm4usM-^fa4o, and was 
30 lit or S miles, in circuit. The Chinese syllables are rendered 
by M. Julien as Sunuriswara, of which he offers no translation. 
But as Hwen Thsang describes a magnificent temple of Siva 
in the middle of the city, I infer that the Chinese transcript 
may be intended for Sambhunswara, which is a well-known 
title of Siva as the "lord of divine beings,” or the **god of gods.” 
By assuming that this name belongs properly to the temple, 
the other name of Lang-hie4o, or Ldhofa, may be applied to 
the capital as well as to the province. 

n. GUl^JARA 

Hwen Thsang places the second kingdom of Western India, 
named Kiu-ch^-lo or Gurjjarut at about 1800 /t. or 300 miles, 
to the north of Balabhi, and 2800 /», or 467 miles, to the north¬ 
west of Ujain. The capital was named Pi4o-mi4o, or Burner, 
which is exactly 300 miles to the north of the ruins of Balabhi. 
From Ujain in a straight line it is not more than 350 miles; 
but the actual road distance is between 400 and 500 miles, as 
the traveller has to turn the Aravali mountains, either by Ajmer 

1. Tha lame ChioMa chancter.- hng, is foimd la the transcript of 
BschslSo, wlMfo the vowel of the final syllaUa is long. 
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on the north, or by Analwira on the south. The kingdom was 
SOOO or 833 miles, in circuit. It must, therefore, have 
comprised the greater part of the present chiebhips of Bikaner, 
Jesalmer, and Jodhpur. Its boundaries can only be described 
approximately, as extending about 130 miles on the north 
from Balar or Sirdarkot to Junjhnu; 2S0 miles on the east from 
Jnnjhnu to near Mount Abu; 170 miles on the south from Abu 
to near Umarkot; and 310 miles on the west from Umarkot to 
Balar. These figures give a total circuit of 860 miles, which is 
as close an approximation to the measurement of Hwen Thsang 
as can be reasonably expected. 

All the early Arab geographers speak of a kingdom named 
Jun or Juzr, which from its position would appear to be the 
same as the Kiu-che-lo Hwen Thsang. The name of the coun¬ 
try is somewhat doubtful, as the unpointed Arabic characters 
may be read as Harax or Haxar, and Kharax or Khazar, as well 
as /firr or Juxr. But fortunately there is no uncertunty about 
its position, which is determined to be RtjputAna by several 
concurring circumstances. Thus the merchant Sulimftn, in 
A. D. 851,* states that Haraz was bounded on one side by 
TAfek or Tdkin, which, as I have already shown, was the old 
name of the Panjib. It possessed silver mines, and could 
muster a larger force of cavalry than any other kingdom of 
India. All these details point unmistakably to Rijputina, 
which lies to the sou^h-east of the Panj&b, possesses the only 
silver mines known in India, and has always been famous for 
its large bodies of cavalry. 

According to Ibn Khordidbeh,* who died about A. d. 912, 
the TdUmya dirhems were current in the country of Hazar; 
and according to Ibn Haukal, who wrote about A. d. 977,* 
these dirhems were also current in the kingdom of Gindhira, 


1. Dowioa'a Sir Henry Billot, 1. 4. 

2. Doesoa's edttta of Sir Henry BlUofe Mnhama. Hiet., i. 13. 

3. IMi.L25. 
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which at that time induded thePanjAb. SttUmln says tlw 
same thing of the kingdom of the Balhara» or the pieseiit 
Gujarit; and weleam incidentally that the same dirhems were 
also current in Sindh, as in a. B. 107, or A. d. 725, the public 
treasury contained no less than eighteen millions of TAtariya 
dirhems.^ The value of these coins is variously stated at from 

dirhem to 1|. or from 54 to 72 grains in weight. From 
these data I conclude that the TAtaiiya dirhems are the rude 
silver pieces generally known as Indo-Sassanian, because they 
combine Indian letters with Sassanian types. They would 
appear to have been first introduced by the Scythic or TiUr 
princes, who ruled in Kabul and north-western India, as they 
are now found throughout the Kabul valley and PanjAb, as well 
as in Sindh, RAjputAna, and GujarAt. Colonel Stacy's speci¬ 
mens were chiefly obtained from the last two countries, while 
my own specimens have been procured in all of them. In 
weight they vary from 50 to 68 grains; and in age they range 
from the fifth or sixth century down to the period of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. They are frequently found in company with the 
silver pieces of the Brahman kings of Kabul, which agrees with 
the statement of Masudi that the TAtariya dirhems were cur¬ 
rent along with other pieces which were stamped at GAndhAra.* 
The latter I take to be the silver coins of the Brahman kings 
of Kabul, whose dynasty began to reign about a. d. 850, or 
shortly before the time of Masudi, who flourished from a. d. 
915 to 956. I have also found some of the Indo-Sassauian or 
TAtAr dirhems in central India to the east of the Aravali range, 
as well as in the Upper Gangetic DoAb; buc in these provinces 
thAy are extremely scarce, as the common coin of Northern 
India in the mediaeval period was Vofdha, with the figure of 
the Boar incarnation of Vishnu, varying from 55 to 65 grains 
in weight. From this examination of the coins I conclude 
that the kingdom named Haxar or Jwir by the early Arab 

1. Sir Henry Elliot, 'Arabs In Siadh,* p. 38. Dowton's edit., i. 3. 

2. Dowson's edition of Sk Henry Elliot's Blnhama. Hist., i. 24. 
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geogimpben. is represented as nearly as possible by Western 
Rijptttioa. 

Edrisi,^ quoting Ibn Khordftdbeb, states that Jutr or Hun 
wo the hereditary title of the king, o well as the name of the 
country. This statement confirms my identification of Jwtr with 
Gujt or Gujar, which is a very nutderous tribe, whose name is 
attached to many important places in north-west India and 
the PanjAb, and more especially to the great peninsula of 
GujarAt. It is not known when this name was first applied to 
the peninsula. In early times it was called Saurashfrut which 
is the Sura^rent of Ptolemy; and it continued to bear this 
name o late as A. d. 812, as we learn from a copper-plate 
inscription found at Baioda.* In this record of the Saurashtra 
kings, Gufjjna is twice mentioned as an independent kingdom. 
About A. D. 770 the king of Gurjjara was conquered by Indra 
Raja of Saurashtra, but was afterwards reinstated; and about 
A. D. 800 Indra*s son Karka assisted the ruler of Malwa against 
the king of Gurjjara. These statement show most clearly that 
Guijjara still existed as a powerful kingdom, quite distinct 
from Saurashtra, nearly two centuries after Hwen Thsang's 
visit in A. D. 640. They show also that Gurjjara must have 
been adjacent to Malwa, as well as to Saurashtra, a posi^ ion 
which clearly identifies it with RAjputAna, as I have already 
determined from Hwen Thsang's narrative. 

In the seventh century, the king is said to have been a 
Tsa-U4i or Kshatiiya; but two centuries earlier a dynasty of 
Gufjjara or Gujar Rajas was certainly reigning to the north of 
Ha^ashtra, as we have contemporaneous inscriptions* of a 
ChAlukya prince of Paithan, and a Gurjjara prince of an un¬ 
named territory, which record grants of land to the same 
persons. These inscriptions have been translated by Professor 


1. Geogr., i. 175, Jaabert's transUtion., 

A. Joani. AtUt. $oc. Baagal, vili. SOO. 

3. Jonra. Ro]ral Atiat. Soc., new eeriei. 1.270,277. 
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Dowson, who refers the dates to the era of Vikramaditya, but 
in the total absence of any authentic example of the use of 
this era before the sixth century a. d., I must demur to its 
adoption in these early records. The Saka era, on the con¬ 
trary, is found in the early inscriptions of the Chilukya Raja 
Pulakesi, and in the writings of the astronomers Arya Bhatta 
and VarAha Mihira. The inscription of Pulakesi is dated in the 
Saka year 411, or a. d 4d9, from which I conclude that the 
record of the earlier Chilukya Prince Vijaya, wluch is dated in 
the year 394, must refer to the same era. The contemporary 
records of Bie Gurjjara prince, which are dated in S. 380 and 
385 must therefore belong to the middle of the fifth century 
A. D. All these copper-plate inscriptions were found together 
at KhaHra, near Ahmedabad. The first inscription of the 
Gurjjara Raja records the grant of lands to certain Brahmans 
'*who having left the town of Jambusara» dwell in the village 
of Sinshapadraka, included in the district of Akrureswara." 
Five years later the same Brahman grantees are described as 
those *'who are to dwell in the town of Jambusara;’* and accor¬ 
dingly in the Chilukya inscription, which is dated nine years 
subsequent to the latter, they are described as actually dwelling 
in the town of Jambusara. This town is no doubt Jambosir. 
between Khambay and Baroch, and as it belonged to the 
Chilukya princes, who ruled over Maharashtra, the kingdom of 
Gurjjara must have been situated to the north of Khambay, 
that is, in Rijputina, where I have already placed it on the 
authority of Hwen Thsang, and other independent evidence. 

III. VALABHADRA, OR BALABHI 

The ruins of the famous city of Balabhi were discovered by 
Tod near Bhaonagar, on the eastern side of the Peninsula of 
Gujarit. In an inscription of the fifth century the country is 
called **the beautiful kingdom of Yalahhaira''^ but in the local 
histories and traditions of the people, it is generally known as 


t Joom. Aaiat. Soc. Bragal. I8S8. p. 976. 
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BalabhL Tbis also was the name in the time of Hwen .Thsang» 
who calls the kingdom of Fa4a-pi, or BalMi, In ancient 
times, however, the peninsula of Gujarit was only known as 
Swashira, and under this name it is mentioned in the Hahi- 
bbirata and in the PurAnas. It is called SurMshirem by Ptolemy 
and the author of the *Periplus ;* and its people are most pro> 
bably intended by Pliny under the corrupt name of SiMfsterote, 
or VarikUa, for which I would propose to read Swata. The 
change in the name of the country is alluded to in an inscrip¬ 
tion, dated in the Saka year 734, or a. d. 812, of Raja Karka, 
whose remote ancestor Govinda is said to have been the 
ornament of the 5ai«rd$Aifa kingdom, **whichlost its appellation 
of Sathrajya from the ruin that had fallen upon it/'* Karka's 
father is called Raja of Ldkswara, which at once identifies his 
kingdom with Balabhi, as Hwen Thsang notes that Balabhi 
was also called Pe-Lo-lo, or northern Ldra, which is the common 
pronunciation of the Sanskrit Ldta, As Karka was only the 
fifth in descent from Govinda, the name of SaurJjya or San- 
rashlra could not have been restored by these representatives 
of the old family before the middle of the seventh century. 
From a comparison of all the data I conclude that the old 
name of Saurashtra was lost in a. d. 319, when the successors 
of the Sdh kings were supplanted by the Vallabhas, and the 
capital changed, from/imagnrA to VaUbhi, The establishment 
of the Balabhi era, which dates from a. d. 319, is said by Abu 
RihAn to mark the period of the extinction of the Gupta race, 
whose coins are found in considerable numbers in GujarAt. 
This date may. therefore, be accepted with some certainty as 
that of the establishment of the Balabhi dynasty, and 
most probably also as that of the foundation of their dty 
of Balabhi. 

According to the native histories and local traditions 
Balabhi was attacked and destroyed in the Samvat year 580, 


1. Ihia., 1839, p. 300. lascriptloo from Barods. 
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which is equivalent to a. d. 523, if in the Vikrama era, or a. d. 
658, if‘in the Saka era. Colonel' Tod has adopted the former; 
but as Hwen Thsang visited Balabhi in a. d. 640» the date 
must clearly be referred to the later era of Saka. If the state* 
ment is correct, we may refer the capture of Balabhi to Raja 
Govinda of Baroda copper-plate inscription, who is recorded to 
have re-established the old family, as well as the old name of 
the former kingdom of Saurashtra. As he was the great-grand¬ 
father of the grandfather of Karka Raja, who was reigning in 
A. D. 812, his own accession mast have taken place in the third 
quarter of the seventh century, that is, between A. d. 650 and 
675, which agrees with the actual date of a. d. 658, assigned 
by the native historians for the destruction of Balabhi, and the 
extinction of the Balabhi sovereignty in the peninsula of 
Gujar&t. 

About a century after their expulsion from Balabhi the 
representative of the Balabhis, named Bappa or Vappaka, 
founded a new kingdom at Chitor, and his son Guhtia, or 
Guhdditya, gave to his tribe the new name of Guhil&wat, or 
Gahilot, by which they are still known. About the same time^ 
a chief of the Chaura tribe, named Ban Raja, or the **Jangal 
Lord,^’founded a city on the bank of the Saraswati, about 
seventy miles to the south-west of Mount Abu, called Anaiwdra 
Patian, which soon became the most famous place in in West¬ 
ern India. Somewhat earlier, or about A. D. 720, Kriahua, the 
Pahlava prince of the peninsula, built the fort of EldPwt^* the 
beauty of which, according to the inscription, astonished the 
immortals. In it he established an image of Siva adorned with 
the crescent. Following this clue I incline to identify EldPura 
with the famous city of Somndth, which, as the capital of the 
peninsula, was usually called Pattan SomnAth. According to 
Postans* the old **city of Pattan'* is built upon a projection of 

1. «Ayin Akbari,' iL 73. . Abnl Fast givM Samvat 802. or a. d. 745, 
if raferred to the ora of Vikramaditja.' 

S. Joam. Asiat Soe. Beafal. 1838, p. 888> 
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the ''mainland, forming the soathem point of the small port 
and bay of VerdmU,** This name I take to be the same as 
Eldpwa or Eldwar, which, by a transposition that is very 
common in India, would become Efdmal. Thus Nar~nnh has 
become Ran-si, and Ranod is used indifferently with Narod, 
but we have still more striking instance in the change from the 
ancient Vdntl to the modem Elur or Elora. Now Patan 
SoronAth was famous for a temple of Siva, which enshrined a 
figure of the god bearing a crescent on the head as Somndth, or 
the *'lord of the moon." This appellation was therefore the 
proper name of the temple, and not of the city, which 1 con¬ 
clude must have been Elapura or Erawal in modern VerdvaL 

The earliest notice that we possess of Somnith is contained 
in the brief account of the successful campaign ol MahmCid of 
Ghazni. According to Ferishta* the fortified city of SomnAth 
was situated "on a narrow peninsula, washed on three sides by 
the sea.** It was the residence of the Raja, and Naharwdla (a 
transposition of AnalwAra) was then only "a frontier city of 
GujarAt." This agrees with the native histories, which place 
the close of the Chaura dynasty of Andwdra in S. 998, or a. d. 
941, when the sovereignty passed into the hands of the 
ChAlukya prince Mtda Raja, who became the paramount ruler 
of SomnAth and AnalwAra. 

After the time of Mahmfid, Somnath would appear to have 
been abandoned by its rulers in favour of Analwdra, which is 
mentioned as the capital of GujarAt in the time of Muhammad 
Ghori and his successor Aibeg.* It was still the capital of the 
kingdom in a. h. 697, to a. d. 1297, when the country was 
invaded by the army of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Khilji, which 
occupied Nahrwdla or Analwdra and annexed the province to 
the empire of Delhi. 

1. Briggs’s translation, i. 09, 

2. iWA. L 179, 194. 
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Daring all these transactions Ferishta invariably designates 
the peninsula, as well as the country to the north of it, by the 
modern name of Gujarftt. The name is not mentioned by Abu 
Rihftn, although he notices both Analwftra and Somnftth. It 
occurs first in the Mojmal-ut-tawflrikh of Rashid-ud*din, who 
wrote in a. d. 1310, just thirteen years after the conquest of the 
country by the Muhammadan king of Delhi. Now I have 
already shown that the natne of Gurjjara was confined to 
Western Rtjputtna in the time of Hwen Thsang, and that it 
was still a distinct country from SaurasfUra in A. d. 812, when 
Karka R|ja of Ldteswara recorded his grant of land. Between 
this date and a. d. 1310, there is a gap of five centuries, during 
which period we have no mention of Gurjjara in any contem¬ 
porary records. I have a strong suspicion, however, that the 
movement of the Gujars towards the peninsula must have been 
connected with the permanent conquest of Delhi, Kanoj and 
Ajmer by the Muhammadans, which ejected the Choh&ns and 
R4thors from Northern Rftjput&na and the Upper Ganges, and 
thrust them towards the south. We Know that the RAthors 
occupied Pdtli to the east of Bftlmer in the Samvat year 1283, 
or A. D. 1226. This settlement of the RAthors must have driven 
the great body of the Gujars from their ancient seats and 
forced them to the south towards Analw&ra Pattan and Eder. 
This was actually the case of the Gohils, who, being expelled 
from MIrwftr by the Rithors, settled in the eastern side of the 
peninsula, which was named after them Gohilwara. In the 
time of Akbar the Gujars had certainly not penetrated into the 
peninsula, as Abul Fazl does not name them in his notice of the 
different tribes which then occupied the Sirkar of Surdt. But 
even at the present day there is no large community of Gujars 
in the peninsula, so that we must look for some other cause for 
the imposition of their name on a large province which they 
have never completely occupied. 

In my account of the province of GurjjarM I have already 
noticed an old inscription of the kings of the Gurjjara tribe.. 
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From this record we leorn that in a. 380, or a. d. 458 the 
Gojars had pushed their conquests as far south as the banks of 
the Narhadi. In that year, and subsequently in A. D. 463, 
their king Sri Datta Kusali^ made several grants of land to 
certain Brahmans in the district of Akr£reswara, near Jambu* 
sara, which I take to be AkUsar, on the south bank of the 
NarbadA, opposite Bhftroch. But before s. 394. or A. D. 472, 
the Gujars must have been driven back to the north, as far 
at least as Khambay, as the ChAlukya prince Vija 3 ra made 
several grants of land to the same Brahmans in the town of 
Jambusara, which lies between Bhlroch and Khambay. It is 
certain, therefore, that the Gujars had occupied the country to 
the north of the peninsula as early as the fifth century of the 
Christian era. But two centuries later they had already lost 
their power, as Hwen Thsang found a KshtUriya prince on the 
throne of Gwjjara, They must still, however have continued 
to form the bulk of the population of the countries to the west 
and sooth of Mount Abu; and as Alaf Khan, the first Muham¬ 
madan conqueror, under Ala-ud>din Khilji, fixed Ids head¬ 
quarters at NtUirwdra, or Analwdra, in the very heart of the 
Gujar country, I think it probable that the name of GojarAt 
was then first applied to this new province of the Ddhi empire; 
and as the peninsula of Saurashtra formed a part of the pro¬ 
vince, it was also included under the same general appellation. 
I therefore look upon the extension of the name of Gujarftt to 
the as a political convenience rather than an ethno¬ 

graphical application. Hamilton* notes that the greater part of 
Malwa and Kbandes was formerly called Gujarit; and this is 
borne out by Marco Polo, who distinguishes between the 
peninsula, which he calls SutntMi (SomnAth) and the kingdom 
of Goruref, which he places on the coist to the north of Tana; 
that is. about Bhlroch and Surat. Even at the present day the 
name of GujarAt is not known to the natives of the peninsula 

I. FrofMSor Dowsoa la Joora. Royal Ariel. Sec., aew wmim, 1- 280. 
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itself, who continue to call their country 5«rafl and 

the latter name having been a recent adoption of the Mahrattas. 

The capital of Balabhi is described by Hwen Thsang as 
30 /f, or 5 miles, in circuit. Its ruins were first discovered by 
Tod, although he did not actually visit them.* But they have 
since been visited by Dr. Nicholson,* according to whom the 3 r 
arc situated at 18 miles to the west-north-west of Bhaonagar, 
near the village of Wale. The ruins are still known by the 
name of VamUapurat which is only a slight transposition of 
Valami, or Valabhipura. The remains are scattered over a 
wide extent, but there is nothing remarkable about them, 
except the unusually large size of the bricks. In the time of 
Akbar, however, these remains would appear to have been 
much more considerable, as Abul Fazl* was informed that "at 
the foot of the mountains of Sirouj, is a large city, now out ot 
repair, although the situation is very desirable. M&bidchin 
and the port af Ghoga are dependent upon it." The vicinity 
of Ghoga IS a sufficient indication to enable us to identify this 
ruined city with the present remains of Balabhi. which are only 
about 20 miles distant from Ghoga. 

In the seventh century Hwen Thsang describes the king* 
dom of Balabhi as 6000 li, or 1000 miles, in circuit, which is 
very near the truth, if we include the districts of Bhftroch and, 
Surat, on the neighbouring coast, as well as the whole of the 
peninsula of Surashtra. But in this part of the pilgrim’s 
travels the narrative is frequently imperfect and erroneous, 
and we must therefore trust to our own sagacity, both to 
supply his omissions and to correct his mistakes. Tims, in his 
description of Hhdroch] Hwen Thsang omits to tell us whether 
II was a separate and independent chiefsliip, or only a tribu¬ 
tary of one of its powerful neighbours, Balabhi. Malwa, or 

1 • Elpliicstone. 'India* i. 550. 

2. ‘Travels in Western India* p. S68. 

3. Journ. Royal Asiat. Soc., xiii. 146. 

4. 'Ayin Akbari* ii. 69. 
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Mahaiashtn. Bot •• it hat g«DenJly bean attached to the 
peniosola, I infer that it moat probahly bdonged to the great 
kingdom of Balabht in the aeventh oentory. according to 
Ptolemy* Btaygm formed part of the kingdom of Ltnk$, 
which* in Hwen Thsang's time* waa only another name for 
Balablii. In the tenth century* according to Ibn HaokaI*‘ it 
belonged to the kingdom of the Balabhi* whose capital waa 
Analwart; but as this city was not founded for more than a 
hundred years after Hwen Thsang's visit* I conclude that in 
the seventh century Bhftroch must have formed part of the 
famous kingdom of Balabhi. With this addition to its terri- 
torries* the frontier circuit of Balabhi would have been as 
nearly as possible KMK) miles. 

1. SURASHTRA. 

According to Hwen Thsang* the province of Su4a<ha, or 
Suratha, was a dependent of Balabhi. Its capital was situated 
at 500 li, or 83 miles, to the west of Balabhi, at the foot of 
Mount Yeu-chsn-ta, or Ujjanta. This is the Pali form of the 
Sanskrit Ujjyanta, which is only another name for the Giritur 
hill that rises above the old city of/tiMagarA. The name of 
UjjyatUa is mentioned in both of the Girnar inscription of 
Rudra Dima and Skanda Gupta, although this important fact 
escaped the notice of the translators.* The mention of this 
famous hill fixes the position of the capital of Surashtra at 
Jufiagarh, or Yauangadh, which is 87 miles to the west of 
Balabhi* or very nearly the same as stated by Hwen Thsang. 
The pilgrim notices that the mountain was covered with thick 
forests, and that its scarped sides contained numerous cham¬ 
bers and galleries. This description agrees with the account of 
Postans** who. in 1838« found the hill covered with *'a thick 

1. Elliot* 'Mnbaninadaji HietorisM of India*, i. 63. 

S. Journ. Aaiat. Soc. Bombay* vU. 119. **tlw Vijayrntm hOl:'' 
p. 123. «*C/ryay«< ;'*aad p. 134, *'tha Jayaau monntaia*** ahovld all be 
rendered CT/dyaa/e. 

3. Joniu. Royal Aaiat. See. Bengal* 1638* pp. 874.676. 
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jnogle of the costard-apple tree/’ and a ndknber of excavations 
at the base, consisting of "small flat roofed rooms, supported 
by square pillars without ornament." 

The name of Suraih is still known in this part of the 
peninsula; but it is confined to a comparatively small tract, 
which forms one of the ten divisions of GujarAt.^ In the time 
of Akbar, however, it was applied to the southern or larger 
half of the peninsula, which, according to Abul Fazl, extended 
from the port of Ghoga to the port oi Aramroy, and from 
Sirdhar to the port of Diu.* The name of the district Is also 
prese^ed by Terry,* whose information was obtained at the 
Court of JahAngir. According to his account, the chief city of 
Sard was called Janagar, that is, Javanagarh, or Jonagarh. The 
province was small, but very rich, and had the ocean to the 
south. At that time also it would appear not to have been 
included in GujarAt, as Terry describes it as lying upon Gujarat. 

In the seventh century Hwen Thsang states that Suraih, 
or Surashtra, was 4000 li, or 667 miles, in circuit, and touched 
the river Mthhi, on the west. This river has always been 
identified with the Mahi of Malwa, which falls into the Gulf of 
Khambay,* Accepting this identification as correct, the 
province of Suraih in the time of Hwen Thsang must have 
oomprised the whole of the peninsula, including the dty of 
Balabhi itself. This is confirmed by the measurement of the 
frontier given by the pilgrim, which agrees exactly with that 
of the entire peninsula to the south-west of a line drawn from 
the Lesser Ran of Kachh to Khambay. In spite of the fame 
of Balabhi, the old name of Suraih was still applied to the 
whole peninsula so late as A. d. 640. 

1. EMtwick, 'Handbook of Bombay,' p. 424. 

2. *Ayin Akbari.'ii. 66. 

3. 'Voyago to Bast India,* p. 60. 

4. An the MaU ri^ Um to tbo n s rtk^Mt of Gnjarit, wo moat 
althorroad «a«l, or onppoM that tho pUgiim rofonod to the weotorn bank 
of thostnam. 
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2. BHAROCB« OR BARYGAZA. 

In the seventh century the district of Po4u-ki€-ek*^, or 
Barukachwa, was from 2400 to 2500 li, or from 400 to 417 
miles, in circuit; and its chief city was on the bank of the 
Nai-mO’tho, or Narmmada river, and close to the sea. With 
these data it is easy to identify the capital with the well- 
known seaport town of Bharoch, under its Sanskrit name 
of BkrigU‘Kachha, as written by the Brahmans, or Bharu^ 
kachha, as found in the old inscriptions. The latter was no 
doubt the more usual form, as it is almost literally preserved 
ill the of Ptolemy, and the Teriplus.* From Hwen 

Thsang's measurement of its circuit, the limits of the district 
may be determined approximately as extending from the 
Mahi'- rivA: on the north, to Dimln on the south, and from 
the Gulf of Khambay on the west to the Sahyddri mountains 
on the east. 

According to the text of Hwen Thsang, Bhiroch and 
Balabhi were in Southern India, and Surashtra in Western 
India, and Ujain in Central India, I look upon these assign¬ 
ments as so many additional proofs of the confusion which I 
have already noticed in the narrative of his travels in Western 
India. I would therefore assign both Balabhi and Bhiroch 
to Western India, as they formed part of the great province 
of Sura^tra. The correctness of this assignment is confirmed 
by the author of the ‘Periplus,’ who notes that below 
Barygaza the coast turiis to the south, whence that region is 
named Dakhinabadez^ as the natives Call the south Dakhanos.* 

CENTRAL INDIA 

According to the Chises pilgrim, the great division of 
Central India extended from the Satlej to the head of the 
Gangetic Delta, and from the Himalaya mountains to the 

1. The Mmis river of Ptolemy. 

a. Peripl. Mar. Brythr.. in Badaon's Gmigr. Vet., i, IR. 
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Narbadft and Mahftnadi rivers. It comprised all the richest 
and most populous districts of India, with the single exception 
of the Gangetic Delta, or Bengal proper.^ Of the seventy 
separate states of India that existed in the seventh century, 
no less than thirty-seven, or rather more than one-half, 
belonged to Central India. The whole of these districts were 
visited by Hwen Thsang, whose footsteps I will now attend in 
describing the different principalities from west to east in the 
following order :— 


1 . 

SthAneswara. 

20. 

Kusinagara. 

2. 

Bair&t. 

21. 

Varftnasi. 

3. 

Srughna. 

22. 

Yodhapatipura. 

4. 

Mad&war. 

23. 

Vais&la. 

5. 

Brahmapura. 

24. 

Vriji. 

6. 

Govisana. 

25. 

Nepftla. 

7. 

Ahichbatra. 

26. 

Magadha. 

8. 

Pilosana. 

27. 

Hiranya Parvata. 

9. 

Sankisa. 

28. 

Champa. 

10. 

Mathura. 

29. 

Kftnkjol. 

11. 

Kanoj 

30. 

Paundra Vardhana. 

12. 

Ayuto. 

31. 

Jajhoti. 

13. 

Hayamukha. 

32. 

Maheswarapura. 

14. 

Praylga. 

33. 

Ujain. 

16. 

Kosiimbi. 

34. 

Malwa. 

16. 

Kusapura. 

35. 

Kheda, or Khaira. 

17. 

Vaisftkha. 

36. 

Anandapura. 

18. 

Srftvasti. 

37. 

Vadari, or Eder. 

19. 

Kapila. 




1. STHANESWiRA 

In the seventh century Sa-ia^ni-shi-fa-lOt or Sthaneswara, 
vas the capita] of a separate kingdom, which is described as 
>eing 7000 It or 1167 miles, in circuit. No king is mentioned. 


1. Sm Map No. 1. 
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bnt the state was tributory to Harsba Vardhana of Kanoj, 
iriiowasthe paramount sovereign of Central India. From 
the large dimensions given by Hwen Thsang. I infer that the 
district must have extended from ttie Satlej to the Ganges.* 
Its northen boundary may be approximately described as a 
straight, line drawn from Hari-ki-patan, on the Satlej. to 
Muzafamagar. near the Ganges; and its southern boundary 
as an irregular line drawn from near P&k-patan. on the Satlej. 
vi4 Bhatner and Nftrnol. to Anupshahar on the Ganges. These 
limits give a boundary of about 900 miles, which is nearly 
one-fourth less than is stated by the pilgrim. But it is 
certain that many of these boundry measurements must be 
exaggerated, as the distances could only have been estimated, 
and the natural tendency of most persons is rather to overstate 
the actual size of their native districts. Another source of 
error lies in the deficient information of Hwen Thsang*s own 
narrative, which describes each of the 37 districts as a distinct 
and separate state, whereas it is almost certain that several 
of the minor states should be included within the boundaries 
of the larger ones. Thus I believe that the petty districts of 
Govisana and Ahichhatra must have formed part of the state 
of Madawar; that Vaisakha and Kusapura, and the other 
small districts of the G^ingetic Doab, Ayuto, Hayamukha, 
Kosamhi, and Prayaga, were included in Kanoj; that KAsi- 
nagara belonged to Kafila; and that Vadari and Kheda were 
integral parts of Malwa. In some instances also, I believe 
that thousands have been inserted in the text instead of 
hundreds. 1 refer specially to the petty districts in the lower 
Gangetic Doab. Thus, Prayaga or Allahabad, is said to be 
5000 li, or 833 miles, in circuit, and Kosamhi, which is only 
30 miles from Allahabad, is said to bs 6000 It, or 1000 miles, 
in circuit 1 In both of these instances I would read the 
smaller numbers of 500 li, or 83 miles, and 600/«, or 100 
miles, which would then agree with the actual dimensions of 


1. SeaMapNo. X. 
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these petty divisions. It is quite.certain that they could not 
have been larger, as they were completely surrounded by other 
well-known districts. By making due allowance for one or 
other of these sources of error, I think it will be found that 
Hwen Thsang’s measurements are in general not very far 
from the truth. 

The town of Sthanesward, or Thftnesar, consists of an old 
ruined fort, about 12000 feet square at top, with the modem 
town on a mound to the east, and a suburb called Bahari, or 
“without.” on another mound to the west. Altogether, the 
three old mounds occupy a space nearly one mile in length 
from east to west, and about 2000 feet in average breadth. 
These dimensions give a circuit of 14,000 feet, or less than 
2| miles, which is somewhat under the 20 It, or 3} miles, of 
Hwen Thsang. But before the inroads of the Muhammadans, 
it is certain, from the number of brick ruins still existing, 
as well as from the statements of the people themselves, that 
the whole of the intervening space between the present town 
and the lake, which is now called Darra, must have formed 
part of the old city. Taking in this space, the original city 
would have been, as nearly as possible, an exact square of one 
mile on each side, which would give a circuit of 4 miles, or a 
little more than the measurement of the Chinese pilgrim. 
According to tradition, the fort was built by Raja Dilipa, a 
descendant of Kuru, five generation anterior to the Pindus. 

It is said to have had 52 towers or bastions, of which some 
remains still exist. On the west side the earthen ramparts 
rise to a height of 60 feet above the road: but the mass of the 
interior is not more than 40 feet high. The whole mound is 
thickly covered with large broken bricks, but with exception of 
three old wells, there are no remains of any antiquity. 

The name of Thdnesar, or Sth&neswmOt is said to be derived 
either from the Sthdna or abode of Jswofa, or Mafaddeva, or 
from the junctior of his names of 5Mid«o and/swaro, or from 
and sar, » "hike.'* The town is one of the ddest and 
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most cdebrated places in India« but the eariiest certain notice 
of it under this name by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, in 
A. D. 634, although it is most probably mentioned by Ptolemy 
as Btttan-Kaisafa, for which we should, perhaps, read Satan^ 
Msara, for the Sanskrit Sthaneswara. But the place was more 
famous for its connection with the history of the PAndus, than 
for its possession of a temple of Mabideva, whose wcnrship, in 
India at least, must be of much later date than the heroes of 
the MahAbhArata. All the country immediately around 
ThAnesara, between the Saraswafi and Drishadwaii rivers, is 
known by the name of Kuru-Kshetra, that is, the "field or land 
of Kuru** who is said to have become an ascetic on the bank 
of the great holy lake to the south of the town. This lake is 
called by various names, as Brahm&Sar. R6tna-hrad» Vdyu^ or 
Vayava^Sar, and Pauan-Sar, The first name is attributed to 
Brahma, because he performed a sacrifice on its banks. The 
second name is derived from Parasu-Rama, who is said to have 
spilt the blood of the Kshatriyas in this place. The last two 
titles are derived from the names of the god of Wind, on 
account of the pleasant breezes which blew over the waters of 
the lake during Kuru's period of asceticism. This lake is the 
centre of attraction for most pilgrims; but all around it for 
many miles is holy ground, and the number of holy places 
connected with the Kaurovas and Pdndavas. and other 
heroes of antiquity, is very great indeed. According to popular 
belief, the exact number is 360, but the list given in the Kuru~ 
kshetra Mahdtmya is limited to 180 places, of which one-half, or 
91, are to the north along the line of the venerated Saraswati 
river. There are, however, in this list so many ommissions of 
places of acknowledged importance, such as the Ndgahrada at 
Pundri, the Vyasasthala at Basthali, the Pardsara-tirath at 
BAlu, and the Vishnu-tirath at Sagga near Nardna, that I feel 
inclined to believe that the popplar number of 360 may not be 
exaggerated. 

The Chakra^ or district of Kuru^Kshdra^ is also called 
Dharma-Kshetra, or the "holy land,*' which is evidently the 
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original of Hwen Thsang's **champ iu honhew:* In his time 
the circle of pilgrimage was limited to 200 h’/ which, at hb 
valuation of 40 li, to the Indian yojana of 4 kos, is equivalent 
to 20 kos. In the time of Akbar, however, the circle had 
already been increased to 40 kos,* and at the time of my visit 
it had been extended to 40 kos, although the 40 kos circuit was 
also well known, and is, indeed, noted by Mr. Bowring. The 
circuit stated by the Chinese pilgrim could not have been more 
than 35 or 40 miles, at 7 or 8 miles to the yojana, but the circle 
mentioned by Abul Fazl could not be less than 53 miles, at the 
usual valuation of the Padshahi kos at 1| miles, and might, at 
Sir H. Elliot's valuation of Akbar's kos at more than 2| miles, 
be extended to upwards of 100 miles. It is possible, indeed to 
make these different statements agree very closely by changing 
the pilgrim's number to 400 li, or 10 yojans, which are equi¬ 
valent to 40 kos. or 80 miles, and by estimating Abul Fazl’s 
40 kos at the usual Indian rate of about 2 miles each. I am 
myself quite satisfied of the necessity for making this correc¬ 
tion in the pilgrim's number, as the narrow extent of his circle 
would not only shut out the equally famous shrines at Prithu- 
daka, or Pehoa on the Saraswati, and at the Kausiki-Sangam, 
or junction of the Kausiki and Drishadwati rivers, but would 
actually exclude the Drishadwati ii .elf, which in the Vdmana 
Purdna is specially mentioned as being within the limits of the 
holy land,— 

Dirgh-Kshetre Kurukshetre dirgh S ' tranta yire 

Mudyastira DrishadvatAh panyayflh Sachirodhasah. 

**They are making the great sacrifice of Safranfa is the wide 
region of Kurukshetra on the banks o: the Drishadwati esteemed 
holy on account of its virtues." Tills river is also specially 
mentioned in the Vana Parva of the Mah&hh&rata as being the 
southern boundary of the holy land.^ 


1. Julian's *Hiouon Thaaog,' ii. 213. 

2. *Ayitt Akbari,'ii. 517. 

S. Chap. 83, V. 4. 
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Dakshioena SarasvatyA Dri8hadvatyuttarena<cha 
Ya vasanti Karukahetra te vasanti trivishtape. 

‘'South from Saraswatt, and north from Drhhadwaii, they who 
dwell in Kurukiheira live in paradise.** From these texts it is 
certain that the holy land of Kuruksheira must have extended 
to the Drishadwati in the time of Hwen Thsang, and therefore 
that his limitation of the circuit to 200 Ih or 20 kos, must be 
erroneous. 

In another passage of the MahdbhArata, the boundaries of 
the holy land are even more explicitly detailed,—^ 

Tad Ratnuk&ratnukyor yadaataram RimAhKadAnln- 
cha Bhachakaukasya'cha. 

Etat Kurokshetra, Samanta—ponchakam, PitamahA- 
syottara Vediruchyalc. 

*‘The trast between Ratnuka, Aratnuka, Rdmdhrada and 
Bhachaknukat is called Kurukshetra, Samantapanchaka, and 
the northern Vedi of Pila-maha (or BrahmH).'* As this last 
name of Brahmd-vedi is equivalent to Brahm'varita, we have 
another testimony in the Code of Manu for extending the holy 
land to the banks of the Drishadwati.* 

Sarasvati Drishadvatyordeva nudyor 3 radantaram 
Tandeva nirmitam-desan BrahmAvarttan praebakshate. 

“That region, made by the Gods, which is between the 
SaraswtUi and Drishadwati rivers, is called Brahmdvartta.** 

Ths great lake of KurAkshetra is an oblong sheet of water 
3546 feet in length from east to west* and 1900 feet in 
breadth. It is mentioned by Abu RihAn,* who records, on 
the authority of Vardha Mihira, that during eclipses of the 
moon the waters of all other tanks visit the tank at Thftnesar, 
so that the bather in this tank at the moment of eclipse 


1. 'Vana Parva/ chap. 83. last vane. 

8. Houghton's 'Institutas of Mann,* ii. 17. 
3. Rdnand, 'Ifemolse snr Tlnde,* p. 287. 
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obtains the additional merit of bathing in all the ether tanks 
at the same time. 

This notice by Vardha Mihira carries us back at once to 
A. D. 500, when the holy tank at Thftaesar was in full repute. 
But the Pauranic legends attribute to it an antiquity long 
anterior even to the Pftndus themselves. On its banks Kuru, 
the common ancestor of the Kauravas and Pdndavas, sat in 
ascetic abstraction; here Parasu.Rftma slew the Kshatriyas, 
and here Pururavas having lost the nymph Urvasi, at length 
met his celestial bride at Kurukshetra '^sporting with four 
other nymphs of heaven in a lake beautiful with lotuses.'* 
But the stdry of the horse-beaded Daihyanch^ or Dadkicha, 
is perhaps even older than the legend of Pururavas, as it is 
alluded to in the Rig Veda.^ **With his bones Indra slew 
ninety times nine VrUras.** The scholiast explains this by 
saying that the thunderbolt of Indra was formed of the horse's 
head with which the Aswins had supplied the headless 
Dadh 3 ranch, that he might teach his science to them. Accord¬ 
ing tc the legend, Dadhyanch during his lifetime had been 
the terror of the Asuras, who, after his death, multiplied and 
overspread the whole earth. Then **Indra inquiring what 
had become of him, and whether nothing of him had been 
left behind, was told that the horse’s head was stiU in 
existence, but no one knew where. Search was made for it, 
and it was found in the lake Savyandifat on the skirts of 
Kurukshetra.** I infer tiiat this is only another name for the 
great tank of Kurukshetra, and consequently that the sacred 
pool is at least as old as the Rig Veda itself. I think it also 
probable that the Chakra-iiralh, or spot where Vishnu is said 
to have taken up his Chakra, or discus, to kill Bhishma, may 
have been the original spot where Indra slew the Vritras, and 
that the bones, which were afterwards assigned to the P&ndus, 
may have been those of the Vritras of the older legend. In 


1. Wilson’s translation, i. 216. 
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support of this suggestion, I may mention that Chakratirnih is 
close to Asthipur, or the ''place of bones.'* In a. d. 634 these 
bones were shown to the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, who 
records that they were of very large size.^ All my inquiries 
for them were fruitless, but the site of Asthipur, or "Bone- 
town,** is still pointed out in the plain to the west of the city, 
near Aujas^ghdi. 


Pehoa, or Prithudaka. 

The old town of Pehoa is situated on the south bank of 
the Sarasuti, 14 miles to the west of Thinesir. The place 
derives its name from the famous Prithu Chakra-varUi, who 
is said to have been the first person that obtained the title of 
Raja. At his birth, according to the Vishnu Purina,* 'all 
living creatures rejoiced,** because he was bom to put an end 
to the anarchy which then prevailed over the whole earth. 
The. story of the cure of Raja Vena's leprosy, by bathing in 
the Saraswati is told in the same Purina. On his death, his 
son Prithu performed the usual Sr&ddha, or funeral ceremonies, 
and for twelve days after the cremation he sat on the bank 
of the Saraswati offering water to all comers. The place was 
therefore named Prithudaka or Prithu's pool, from daiaor 
udaka water; and the city which he afterwards built on the 
spot was called by the same name. The shrine of Pfithudaku 
has a place in tjie Kurukshetra Mahdtmya, and is still visited. 

A 

Amin. 

Five miles to the south-south-east of Thinesar there is a 
large and lofty mound called Auiin, which is said by the 
Brahmans to be a contraction of Ahhimanyu KhefUt or the 
mound of Abbiman 3 m, the son of Arjun. The place is also 
named Chakrabhyu, or the "Arrayed army,** because the 
Pindus here assembled their troops before their last battle 

1. Juliea^ 'HioiMn Thtsog,' ii. 214. 

2. Book 1-13, Hall** oditlon of Wilfon’a ttaoslatioa, J. 183. 
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with the Kauravas. Here Abbimanyu was killed by 
Jayadratha* who was himself killed the next day by Arjun. 
Here Aditi is said to have seated herself in ascetic abstraction 
to obtain a son, and here accordingly she gave birth to Suryya, 
or the Sun. The mound is about 2000 feet in length from north 
to south, and 800 feet in breadth, with a height of from 25 to 
30 feet. On the top there is a small village called Amin, 
inhabited by Gaur Brahmans, with a temple to Aditi, and a 
Swyya Kund on the east, and a temple to Suryya on tfie west. 
The Surjiya Kund is said to represent the spot where the Sun 
was born, and accordingly all women who wish for male 
children pay their devotions at the temple of Aditi on Sunday, 
and afterwafds bathe in the Suraj Kund, 

2. BAIBAT. 

According to Hwen Thsang the capital of the kingdonri 
of Po-li-ye~io-Uj, which M. Reinaud has indentified with 
Pdrydtra or Bairdt, was situated at 500 It or 83f miles, to the 
west of Mathura, and about 800 It, 133} miles, to the south¬ 
west of the kingdom of She-to-tu^h,'- that is, of Satadru, or the 
Satlej. The bearing and distance from Mathura point 
unequivocally to Bairdit, the ancient capital of Matsya as the 
city of Hwen Thsang's narrative, although it is upwards of 
100 miles further to the south of Kullu than is recorded by 
the pilgrim. But I have already given an explanation of this 
discrepancy in my account of the intermediate position of 
Satadru in Northern India. 

Abu Rihftn, the contemporary of Mahmud, places Nardna, 
the capital of Karxdt, at 28 parasangs to the west of Mathura,* 
which, taking the parasang at 3} miles, would make the 
distance 98 miles, or 14 miles in excess of the measurement of 

1. JoUra’a 'Hlooaa Thsang,' pp. 206-207. S«a Map No. X. 

2. Xainand, 'Fragmenta Arabas at Paraana,' p. 107. Tha translator 
giYaa Basdua, bat this has baan corractad by Sir H. M. BUiot to Narlna. 
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Hwen Thsang. But as the narratives of *the different 
Muhammadan historians leave no doubt of the identity of 
Nardna the capital of Karzdi, with Nardyana, the capital of 
BairdJt, this difference in the recorded distance from Mathura, 
is of little moment. According to Abu Rihftn. Nardna, or 
Bazdna, was called Ndrdyan, by the Musalmans, a 
name which still exists in Ndrajdnpur, a town situated at 10 
miles to the north-cast of BairAt itself. From Kanoj to 
NarAna, Abu Rihan qives two distinct routes; the first direct 
viA Mathura being 56 parasangs, or 166 miles, and the other 
to the south of the Jumna being 88 parasangs, or 308 miles.' 
The intermediate stages the later route are, 1st, A si, 18 
parasangs or 63 mile-*; 2nd, Sakina, 17 parasangs, or 69| 
miles ; 3rd, Jandara, 18 parasangs, or 63 miles; 4th, Rajauri, 
either IS or 17 para.sang.s, 54 or 59^ miles, and Sth, Bazana, 
or Nardna, 20 parasangs. or 70 miles. As the direction of the 
first stage is specially recorded to have bech to the south-west 
of Kanoj, it may be at once identified with the Assai Ghat on 
the Jumna, 6 miles to the south of Etawa, and about 63 miles 
to the south-west of Kanoj. The name of the second stage 
is written Sahina, for which by the simple shifting of 
the diacritical points, 1 propose to read Suhania, which 
is the name of a very laige and famous ruined town situated 
25 miles to the north of Gwalior. Its distance from the Assai 
GhAt is about. 56 miles. The third stage named Jandara by 
M. Reinaud, and Chandra by Sir Henry Elliot, I take to be 
Hindon, reading for Its distance from Suhaniya by 
the Khetri GhAt on the Chambal river is about 70 miles. The 
fourth stage, named Rajori, still exists under the same name, 
12 mUes to the south-west of Mdsheri, and about 50 miles to 
the north-west of Hindon. From thence to Narainpur and 
BairAt, the road lies altogether through the hills of Alwar or 
MAcheri, which makes it difficult to ascertain the exact 

1. Reiiiaad, 'Fragmaait/ pp. IM; Dowsoa't edit, of Sir H. Elliot, 

i.58. 
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distance. By measurements on the lithographed map of 
eight miles to the inch« I make the distance to be about 60 
miles, which is sufficiently near the 20 parasangs, or 70 miles, 
of Abo Rihftn's account. 

According to the other itineraries of Abu Rihin, NarAna 
was 25 parasangs to the north of Chitor in Mewar, SO para- 
sangs to the east of Multan, and 60 parasangs to the north¬ 
east of AnhalwAra.^ The bearings of these places from Bairit 
are all sufficiently exact, but the measurements are more than 
one-half too short. For the first distance of 2S parasangs to 
Chitor, I would propose to read 65 parasangs, or 227 miles, the 
actual distance by the measured routes of the quartermaster- 
general being 217} miles. As the distance of Chitor is omitted 
in the extract from Abu Rihftn which is given by Rashid-ud- 
din, it is probable that there may have been some omission or 
confusion in the original of the T6rikh>i-Hind from which he 
copied. The erroneous measurement of 50 parasangs to 
Multan is perhaps excusable, on the ground that the direct 
route through the desert being quite impassable for an army, 
the distance must have been estimated. The error in the 
distance of Anhalwflra I would explain by referring the 
measurement of 60 parasangs to Chitor, which lies about 
midway between Bairit and Anhalwira. From a comparison 
of all these different itineraries, I have no hesitation whatever 
in identifying Bordna or Nardna, the capital of Karxdt or 
Gundt, with NdFdyanapura, the capital of Bairdl or Vairdf* 
In Ferishta the latter name is written either Kibrai as 
in Dow, or Kairdt as in Briggs, both of which names are 
an easy misreading of Wairdt or Virdi, as it would have 
been written by the Muhammadans. 

Virdt, the capital of Matsya, is celebrated in Hindu 
Legends as the abode of the Five Pandus during their exile of 
12 years from Dilli or Indraprastha. The country was also 

1. Reiiiand, 'Fiagmaatt,' pp. 108.1 IS. 
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famous for the valour of its people, as Manu direccs that the 
van of an army should be composed of **men born in kuruk- 
shetra near Indraprastha, in Maisya or Vir^, in Panchila 
or Kinya Kubja, and in Surasena of the district of Mathura.'* ‘ 
The residence of Bhim Pandu is still shown on the top of a 
long low rocky hill about one mile to the north of the town. 
The hill is formed of enormous blocks of coarse gritty quartz, 
which are much weather-worn and rounded on all the exposed 
sides. Some of these blocks have a single staight face sloping 
inwards, the result of a natural split, of which advantage has 
been taken to form small dwellings by the addition of rough 
stone walls plastered with mud. Such is the Bhim-gupha or 
Bhim's cave, which is formed by rough walls added to the 
overhanging face of a huge rock about 60 feet in diameter 
and 15 feet in height. Similar rooms, but of smaller size, 
are said to have been the dwellings of Bhim's brothers. The 
place is still occupied by a few Brahmans, who profess to 
derive only a scanty subsistence from the offerings of pilgrims, 
a statement which is rather belied by their flourishing 
appearance. Just below Bhim’s cave, a wall been built 
across a small hollow to retain the rain water, and the frag, 
ments of rock have been removed from a fissure to form a 
a tank, about 15 feet long by 5 feet broad and 10 feet deep; 
but at the time of my visit, on the 10th of November, it 
was quite dry. 

The present town of Bairit is situated in the midst of a 
circular valley surrounded by low bare red hills, which have 
long been famous for their copper mines. It is 105 miles to 
the south-west of Delhi, and 41 miles to the north of Jaypur. 
The main entrance to the valley is on the north-west along 
the bank of a small stream which drains the basin, and forms 
one of the principal feeders of the Bdtt Gangd. The valley is 
about miles in diameter, and from 7| to 8 miles in circuit. 


1. Haughton'i tnasUtion, vU, 193. 
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The soil is generally good, and the trees, and more especially 
the tamarinds, are very fine and abundant. Bairftt is situated 
on a mound of ruins, about one mile in length by half a mile in 
breadth, or upwards of 2^ miles in circuit, of which the present 
town does not occupy more than one-fourth. The surrounding 
fields are covered with broken pottery and fragments of slag 
from the ancient copper-works and the general aspect of the 
valley is of a coppery red colour. The old city, called 
nagof, is said to have been quite deserted for several centuries 
until it was re-peopled about 300 years age, most probably 
during the long and prosperous reign of Akbar. The town 
was cert^nly in existence in Akbar's time, as it is mentioned 
by Abul Fazl in the *Ayin Akbari,' as possessing very 
profitable copper mines. A number of large mounds about 
half a mile to the east, and immediately under the hill, are 
said to have formed part of the old city; but, both from therr 
position and appearance, I am inclined to think that they 
must be the remains of some large religious establishment. 
At present the surface remains consist of rough stone 
foundations only, as the whole of the squared stones have 
been used in building the houses of the modern town. 

The number of houses in Bairit is popularly reckoned at 
1400, of which 600 are said to belong to Gaur Brahmans, 400 
to Agarwftl Baniyas, 200 to Minas, and the remaining 200 to 
various other races. Allowing the usual average of 5 person 
to each house, the population of Bair&t will amount to 7000 
persons. 

The earliest historical notice of BairAt is that of 
the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang in A. d. 634.* According 
to him, the capital was 14 or 15 /«, or just 2} miles, in circuit, 
which corresponds almost exactly with the size of the ancient 
mound on which the present town is built. The people were 
brave and bold, and their king, who was of the race of F«f- 


1. J alien's *Hionea Tbsang,' U. 206. 
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ski, either a Vaisya or a Bats Rajptii, was famous for his 
courage and skill in war. The phice still possessed eight 
Buddhist monasteries, but they were much ruined, and the 
number of monks was small. The Brahmans of different 
sects, about 1000 in number, possessed 12 temples, but their 
followers were numerous, as the bulk of the population is 
described as heretical. Judging from the size of the town as 
noted by Hwen Thsang, the population could not have been 
less than four times the present number, or about 30.000, of 
whom the followers of Buddha may have amounted to one- 
fourth. I have deduced this number from the fact that the 
Buddhist monasteries would appear to have held about 100 
monks each* and as those of Bair&t are said to have been 
much ruined, the number of monks in Hwen Thsang's time 
could not have exceeded 50 per monastery, or 400 altogether. 
As each Buddhist monk begged his bread, the number of 
Buddhist families could not have been less than 1200, allowing 
three families for the support of each monk, or altogether 
about 6000 lay Buddhists in addition to the 400 monks. 

The next historical notice of BairAt occurs during the 
reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, who invaded the country in a. h. 
400, or A. D. 1009, when the Raja submitted. But his 
submission was of little avail, as his country was again 
invaded in the spring a. h. 404, a. d. 1014, when the Hindus 
were defeated after a bloody conflict. According to Abu 
RihAn the town was destroyed, and the people retired far into 
the interior.^ By Ferishta this invasion is assigned to the 
year A. h. 413, or a. d. 1022, when the king hearing that the 
inhabitants of two hilly tracts named Kairdi and Ndrdin (or 
BairAt and Nd^dyan) still continued the worship of idols (or 
lions in some manuscripts) resolved to compel them to embrace 
the Muhammadan faith.* The place was taken and plundered 
by Amir-Ali, who found an ancient stone inscription at 

1. Dowson’t editiem of Sir H. EUiot's Muharnn. Hitt. i. S9. 
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NArftyan. which was said to record that the temple of Nliiyan 
had been built 40,000 years previously. As this inscription 
is also mentioned by the contemporary historian Otbi, we 
may accept the fact of the discovery of a stone record in 
characters so ancient that the Brahmans of that day were 
unable to read them. I think it highly probable that this is 
the famous inscription of Asoka that was afterwards dis¬ 
covered by Major Burt on the top of a hill at Bairftt, and which 
now graces the museum of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

In the seventh century the kingdom of Bair&t was 9000 U» 
or 500 miles, in circuit. It was famous for its sheep and oxen, 
but produced few fruits or flowers. This is still the case with 
Jaypur to the south of Bairit. which furnishes most of the 
sheep required for the great Muhammadan cities of Delhi and 
Agra, and their English garrisons. Bairit, therefore, may have 
included the greater part of the present state of Jaypur. Its 
precise boundaries cannot be determined; but they may be 
fixed approximately as extending on the north from Jhunjnu to 
Kot Kisim, 70 miles; on the west from Jhunjnu to Ajmer, 
120 miles; on the south from Ajmer to the junction of the 
Banis and Chambal, 150 miles: and on the east from the 
junction to Kot Kisim. 150 miles; or altogether 490 miles. 

3. SRUGHNa. 

On leaving Thinesar, Hwen Thsang at first proceeded to 
the south for about 100 U, or 16| miles, to the Kiu-hoen-cha, 
or Gokantka monastery, which has not yet been identified, but 
it is probably Gundna, between Vyasthali and Nisang, 17 miles 
to the south-south-west of Thinesar. I am obliged to notice 
this monastery as it is the starting-point from which Hwen 
Thsang measures his next journey of 400 li, or 665 whiles, to 
Su lukin-na or Sfughna, which makes the distance between 
Thinesar and Srughna just 50 miles. Now Sught the place 
which I propose to identify with the capital of Srughna, is 

1. JaliMi*i 'Hiouen Thsang,* ii. 215, See Slap. No. X. 
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only 38 or 40 miles from Thftnesar; but as it agrees exactly in 
name, and corresponds generally in other particulars. I am 
quite satisfied that Hwen Thsang's recorded distance must be 
erroneous, although I am unable to suggest any probable 
rectification of his figures. The true distance is about 300 li, 
or 50 miles, from the Gokantha monastery. 

The Sanskrit name of the country is Srngkaa, which in 
the spoken dialects becomes Sughan and Sugh, as it is called at 
the present day. The village of Sugh occupies one of the most 
remarkable positions that I met with during the whole course 
of my researches. It is situated on a projecting triangular 
spur of high land, is surrounded on three sides by the bed of 
the old Jumna, which is now the western Jumna canal. On 
the north and west faces it is further protected .by two deep 
ravines, so that the position is a ready-made stronghold, 
which is covered on all sides, except the west, by natural 
defences. In shape it is almost triangular, with a large 
projecting fort or citadel at each of the angles. The site of 
the north fort is now occupied by the castle and village of 
Dy^garh. The village of M&ndalpur stands on the site of the 
south-east fort, and that of the south-west is unoccupied. 
Each of these forts is 1500 feet long, and 1000 feet broad, 
and each face of the triangle which connects them together is 
upwards of half a mile in length, that to the east being 4000, 
and those to the north-west and south-west 3000 feet each. 
The whole circuit of the position is therefore 22,000 feet or 
upwards of 4 miles which is considerably more than the 3^ 
miles of Hwen Thsang’s measurement. But as the north fort 
is separated from the main position by a deep sandy ravine 
called the Rohara Nala, it is possible that it may have been 
unoccupied at the time of the pilgrim's visit. This would 
reduce the circuit of the position to 19.000 feet, or upwards of 
31 miles, and bring it into accord with the pilgrim’s measure¬ 
ment. The small village of Sugh occupied the west side of 
the position, and the small town of Buriya lies inunediatdy to 
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the north of Dydlgarh. The occupied houses, at the time of 
my visit, were as follows :~M&ndalpur 100, Sugh 125, 
Dyfligarh 150, and Buriya 3500, or altogether 3875 houses, 
containing a population of about 20^000 souls. 

Of Sugh itself the people have no special traditions, but 
of Mdndar, or Mdndalpur, they say that it formerly covered 
an extent of 12 kos, and included Jagfldri and Chaneti on the 
west, with Buriya and Dyklgarh to the north. As Jag4dri 
lies 3 miles to the west, it is not possible that the city could 
have extended so far; but we may reasonably admit that the 
gardens and summer-houses of the wealthier inhabitants may 
once ^sibly have extended to that distance. At Chaneti, 
which lies 2 miles to the north-west, old coins are found in 
considerable numbers; but it is now entirely separated from 
Buriya and Dyfilgarh by a long space of open country. The 
same coins are found in Sugh, Mdndalpur, and Buriya. They 
are of all ages, from the small Diliols of the Chohan and 
Tomar Rajas of Delhi to the square punch-maiked pieces of 
silver and copper, which are certainly as old as the rise of 
Buddhism in 500 b. c., and which were prabably the common 
currency of Northern India as early as 1000 b. c. With this 
undoubted evidence in favour of the antiquity of the place, I 
have no hesitation in identifying Sugh with the ancient 
Srughna. The importance of the position is shown by the fact 
that it stands on the high-road leading from the Gangetic 
Do&b, vii Mirat, Sahdranpur, and Ambdla, to the Upper 
Panjdb, and commands the passage of the Jumna. By this 
route Mahmud of Ghazni returned from his expedition to 
Kanoj; by this route TimOr returned from his plundering 
campaign at HaridwAr; and by this route Biber advanced to 
the conquest of Delhi. 

According to Hwen Thsang, the kingdom or Srughna was 
6000 ft, or 1000, miles in circuit. On the east it extended 
to the Ganges, and on the north to a range of lofty mountains, 
while the Jumna flowed through the midst of it. From these 
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data it would appear that Srughna must have comprised the 
hill states of Simor and GarbwAl, lying between the Giri river 
and the Ganges, with portions of the districts of Ambila and 
Sahiranpur in the plains. But the circuit of this tract does 
not exceed 500 miles, which is only one half of Hwen Thsang’s 
estimate. His excess I would attribute chiefly to the difference 
between direct measurements on the map, and the actual 
road distances in a mountainous country. This would increase 
the boundty line by about one-half, and make the whole circuit 
750 miles, which is still far short of the pilgrim’s estimate. 
But there is an undoubted error in his distance between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, which he makes 800 /•', or 133 miles, 
instead of 300 /i, or 50 miles,' which is the actual distance 
between the two rivers from the foot of the hills down to the 
parallel of Delhi. As it is probable that' this mistake was 
doubled by applying the same exaggerated distance to the 
northern frontier also, its correction is of importance, as the 
double excess amounts to 167 miles. Deducting this excess, 
the circuit of SrughtM will be only 833 miles according to 
Hwen Thsang’s estimate, or within 83 miles of the probable 
measurement. 


4. IIADSWAR. 

From Srughna the Chinese pilgrim proceeded to Mo-ti-pu- 
lo, or Madipura, which M. Vivien de St. Martin has identified 
with Manddwar, a large town in Western Rohilkhand. near 
Bijnor. I had previously made the same identification myself, 
and I have since been able to confirm it by a personal exa¬ 
mination of the site:* The name of the town is written 
NNIQT Maddwar, the Mundore of the maps. According to 
Johari lAl. Chaodri and Kanungo of the place. Madiwar was 
a deserted site in Samvat 1171. or a. d. 1114, when his 
ancestor Dwirka D4s, an Agarwftla Baniya, accompanied by 


1. StalfspNax. 
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Katftr Mall, came from Morflri in the Mirat district, and 
occupied the old mound. The present town of Madiwar 
contains 7000 inhabitants, and is rather more than three- 
quarters of a mile in leni§[th by half a mile in breadth. But 
the old mound, which represents the former town, is not more 
than half a mile sqare. It has an averge height of 10 feet 
above the rest of the town, and it abounds with large bricks, 
which are a sure sign of antiquity. In the middle of the 
mound there is a ruined fort 300 feet square, with an eleva¬ 
tion of 6 or 7 feet above the rest of the city. To the north¬ 
east, distant about one mile from the fort there is a large 
village on another mound called Madiya ; and between the two 
there is a large tank called Kdnda Tal, surrounded by 
numerous small mounds which are said to be the remains of 
buildings. Originally these two places would appear to have 
formed one large town, about 1^ mile in length, by a mile in 
breadth or just 3^ miles in circuit, which agrees very well with 
Hwen Thsang's measurement of 20 li, or 3| miles. 

It seems probable that the people of Maddwar, as pointed 
out by M. Vivien de St. Martin, may be the Mathce of 
Megasthenes, who dwelt on the banks of the Erineses. If so, 
that river must be the Mdlini, It is true that this is but a 
small stream; but it was in a sacred grove on the bank of the 
Mfllini that Sakuntala was brought up, and along its course lay 
her route to court of Dushmanta at Hastinapur. While the 
lotus floats on its waters, and while the Chakwft calls to its 
mate on the bank, so long will the little M&lini live in the 
verse of KAlidAs.. 

According to Hwen Thsang, the kingdom of Madipwa 
was 6000 It, or 1000 miles, in circuit; but this estimate, as I 
have already pointed out, must certainly include the two 
neighbouring states of Govisana and Ahichhatra, as they are 
also in Rohilkhand, and at so short a distance that Madipur 
alone must have been a very small district, confined to the 
tract between the Ganges and R&mgangA, of not more than 
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250 miles in circuit. But even with the extended limits now 
proposed, which would include the whole of the country lying 
to the east of the Ganges from HaridwAr to Kanoj as far as 
the bank of the GhAgra near Khairigarh, the circuit would 
not be increased to more than 650 or 700 miles. This is still 
too small; but as some large allowance must be made on the 
northern mountain boundary for the difference between direct 
measurement on the map and the actual road distance, I think 
that the true circuit may be not less than 850 miles. The 
king of MadAwar was a Siu-to-lo or Sud*‘a, who worshipped 
the Devas, and cared nothing for Buddhib'n. As Govisana 
and Ahichhatra were without kings, I presume that they were 
tributary to MadAwar, and that the the circuit of the territory 
recorded by Hwen Thsang was the political boundary of the 
whole State, and not that of the district pro'per. 

Mayapun, or Haridwar. 

Hwen Thsang describes the town of Mo~yu4o, or Mayura, 
as situated on the north<west forntier of MadAwar, and on the 
eastern bank of the Ganges.^ At a short distance from the 
town there was a great temple called '‘the gate of the 
Ganges,'* that is, Gangd-dwdra, with a tank inside, which was 
supplied by a canal with water from the holy river. The 
vicinity of Gangd-dwdra, which was the old name of Hari~ 
dwdra shows that Ma^dra must be the present ruined site of 
MJy&pura, at the head of Ganges danal. But both of these 
places are now on the western bank of the Ganges, instead 
of on the eastern bank, as stated by Hwen Thsang. His note 
that they were on the north-west frontier of MadAwar seems 
also to point to the same position; for if they had been on the 
western bank of the Ganges, they would more properly be 
described as on the north-eastern frontier of Srughna. I 
examined the locality with some care, and I was satisfied that 

1. JttUca's Hiouen Thiaag,* ii. 230. See map No. X. 
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at some former period the Ganges may have flowed to the 
westward of MAylpura and Kankbal down to Jwilapur. 
There is, however no present trace of any old channel between 
the Gangidwftra temple and the hills; but as this ground is 
now covered with the houses of Haridwflr, it is quite possible 
that a channel may once have existed, which has since been 
gradually filled up, and built upon. There is therefore no 
physical difficulty which could have prevented the river from 
taking this westerly course, and we must either accept Hwen 
Ihsang's statement or adopt the alternative, that he has made 
a mistake in placing Mayfira and Gangfldw&ra to the east of 
the Gaines. 

There is a dispute between the followers of Siva and 
Vishnu as to which of these deities gave birth fo the Ganges. 
In the 'Vishnu Purdna' it is stated that the Ganges has its 
rise *'in the nail of the great toe of Vishnu's left foot;"* and 
the Vaishnavas point triumphantly to the Hari-ki-eharant or 
Hari~kupairi (Vishnu's foot-prints), as indisputable evidence 
of the truth of their belief. On the other hand, the Saivas 
argue that the proper name of the place is Hara-dwdra, or 
"Siva's Gate," and not Harudwdra. It is admitted also, in 
the 'Vishnu Purina,* that the Alakananda (or east branch of 
the Ganges) "was borne by Mahadeva upon his head."* But 
in sipte of these authorities, I am inclined to believe that the 
present name of HaridwSr or Haradwdr is a modem one, and 
that the old town near the Gangfldwftra temple was MAyApura. 
Hwen Thsang. indeed, calls it Mo-yu-h, or MAywa, but the 
old ruined town between Haridwir and Kankhal is still called 
MayApur, and the people point to the old temple of MAyA* 
Devi as the true origin of its name. It is quite possible, 
however, that the town may also have been called A/aynra- 
pura, as the neighbouring woods still swarm with thousands 

I. Book ii. 8. Hairs edition of WUeon'a translation. iL 972. 
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of peacoc k s whose shrill calls I heard both morning 

and evening. 

Hwen Thsang describes the town as about 20 U, or 8^ 
miles, m circuit, and very populous. This account 
corresponds very closely with the extent of the old dty of 
MIyipura, as pointed out to me by the people. These traces 
extend from the bed of a torrent which enters the Ganges 
near the modem temple of Sarwan/lth to the old fort of Raja 
Ben, on the bank of the canal, a distance of 7500 feet. The 
breadth is irregular, but it could not have been more than 
3000 feet at the south end, and, at the north end, where the 
SiwAlik hills approach the river, it must have been contracted 
to 1000 feet. These dimensions give a circuit of 19.000 feet, 
or rather more than 3| miles. Within these«limits there are 
the ruins of an old fort, 750 feet square, attributed to Raja 
Ben, and several lofty mounds covered with broken bricks, 
of which the largest and most conspicuous is immediately 
above the canal bridge. There are also three old temples 
dedicated to Ndfdyana^sila, to MdydrDevi, and to Bhairaoa, 
The celebrated ghat called the PatW, or '*Feet Ghat,’* is 
altogether outside these limits, being upwards of 2000 Je* t to 
the north-east of the SarvVanftth temple. The anti(«aity of 
the place is undoubted, not only from the extensive founda* 
tions of large bricks which are everywhere visible, and 
the numerous fragments of ancient sculpture accumulated 
about the temples, bu4 from the great variety of the old coins, 
similar to those of Sugh, which are found here every year. 

The name of Haniwora or ’’Vishnu’s Gate,” would 
appear to be comparatively modem, as both Abu Rihin and 
Rashid-ud-din mention only GoHgddwdra, KUidAs also, in 
his *Meghaduta,* says nothing of Haridwira, although he 
mentions Kankhal; but as his contemporory Amarasinha gives 
Vishnupadi as one of the synonyms of the Ganges, it is 
certain that the leitend of its rise from Vishnu’s foot is as 
old as the fifth century. I infer, however, that no temple of 
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the Vishnupada had been erected down to the time of Aba 
Rihin. The first allusion to it of which I am aware is by 
Sharif-ud>din,^ the historian of Timur, who says that the 
Ganges issues from the hills by the pass of Cou^pele which I 
take to be the same as Kok-pairi, or the **HiU of the Feet** 
(of Vishnu), as the great bathing ghat at the Gangtdwtra 
temple is called Pairi Ghat, and the hill above it Peers PeAdr. 
In the time of Akbar, the name of Haridwftr was well known, 
as Abul Fazl speaks of '*MAyft. vulgo HaridwAr. on the 
Ganges.'* as being ccnsidered holy for 18 kos in length.* In 
the next reign the place was visited by Tom Coryat, who 
informed Chaplain Terry that at **Harid»ara, the capital 
Siba, the Ganges flowed amongst large rocks with a pretty 
fu)l current.** In 1796 the town was visited by HarMcke, 
who call * it a small place situated at the base of the hills. 
In 1808. Raper describes it as very inconsiderable, having only 
one street, about 1S feet in breadth, and a furlong and a half 
(or three-eighths of a mile) in length. It iar now much larger, 
being fully three-quarters of a mile in length, but thoe is still 
only one street. 

Hwen Thsang notes that the river was also called Po- 
sAiii.* which M. Stanislas Julin translates as Pmu q»i porta 
bonheur, and identifies with Mahabhadrd, which is one of the 
many well-known names of the Ganges. He mentions also 
that bathing in its waters was sufficient to wash away sin. and 
that it corpses were thrown into the river the dead would 
escape the punishment of being bom again in an inferior state, 
which was due to their crimes. I should prefer reading 
Subhddra, which has the same meaning as MahAbhadrA as 
Ktesias mentions that the great Indian river was named 
vnapxoi, which he translates by pkpoir von* »• myM,' 

|. History of Timor.' translatod by Pstis do la-Croix. iU. 131. 

3. 'Ayin Akbari.* ii. 516. 

3. Julien's ‘Hlooen Thsang.* il. 317. 

4. Ctosiw Indies, Bxeorp. ab thaUo, 19. adit. Lioa. 
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Pliny quoting Ktesias calls the river HyPohmm, which he 
renders by **oinnia in se ferre bona.'*^ A nearly similar word, 
Oiharet, is rendered by Nicolas o7 Damascus as I 

infer, therefore, that the original name obtained by Ktesias 
was most probably Smbhadrd. 

5. BSAHMAPURA. 

On leaving Mad&war, Hwen Thsang travelled north>ward 
for 300 ft, or 50 miles, to P<y4o-ki-mo-pu-lo, which M. Julien 
correctly renders as Brahma^ra. Another reading gives 
Po-lo^^mo-lo,* in which the syllable p« is omitted, perhaps 
by mistake. The northern bearing is certainly erroneous, as 
it would have carried the pilgrim across the Ganges and back 
again into Srughna. We must therefore read north-east, in 
which direction lie the districts of GarhwAl and Kumaon that 
once formed the famous kingdom of the Kaiyuri dynasty. 
That this is the country intended by the pilgrim is proved 
by the fact that it produced copper, which must refer to the 
well-known copper mines of Dhanpur and Pokhri in Gaihwdl, 
which have been worked from a very early date. Now the 
ancient capital of the Katyuri Rajas was at Lakhanpur Vatrdf^ 
pal/an on the RftmgangS river, about 80 miles in a dir^t line 
from Madiwar. If we might take the measurement from.Kot- 
dwlra, at the foot of the hills on the north east frontier of 
Madftwar, the distance would agree with the 50 miles recorded 
by Hwen Thsang. It occurs to me, however, as a much more 
probable explanation of the discrepancy in the recorded bearing 
and distance that they must probably refer to Govisana, the 
next place visited by Hwen Thsang, from which BairOt lies 
exactly 50 miles due north. 

According to the history of the country, VairiB-paUan or 
iMkkanpur was the ancient capital, as the Sombansi dynasty 

1. Hist. Nat. xuvii. II. 

2. Julisn's 'Hionao Thsang,' i. 434, and ii. 231. 
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of Koinaon and the Surajbansi dynasty of Garhwil date only 
from the SmHoat years 742 and 745, which even if referred to 
the era of Vikramaditya, are posterior to the time of Hwen 
Thsang. I think, therefore, that Brahmapura must be only 
another name for Vaird^pattan, as every other capital in 
these provinces is of much later date. Srinagar on the 
Alakananda river was founded so late as s. 1415, or a. d. 
1358, by Aja 3 ra PaU of Garhwtt, and is besides nearly as far 
from Hadlwar as Vairdi^paitan ; while ChdndpuTt t^ earlier 
capital of Garhwfll, is stiU more distant, and dates only from 
s. 1216 or a. D. 1159. The climate is said to be slightly cold, 
and this also agrees with the position of Bairdi, which is only 
3339 feet above the sea. 

Hwen Thsang describes the kingdom of Brahmapura as 
4000/t, or 667 miles, in circuit.* It must, therefore, have 
included the whole of the hill-country between the Alakananda 
and Kamftli rivers, which is now known as British Garhwil 
and Kumaon, as the latter district, before the conquests of 
the Gorkhas extended to the Kamili river. The boundary 
of this tract measured on the map is between 500 and 600 
miles, or very nearly equal to the estimate of the Chinese 
pilgrim. 


6. GOVISAMA, OR K^HIPUR 

To the south-east of Madiwar, at a distance of 400 U, or 
67 miles, Hwen Thsang places the kingdom of Kiu-pi~shwang* 
na, which M. Julien renders by Gwisana. The capital was 
IS/i, or 2| miles, in circuit. Its position was lofty, and of 
difficult access, and it was surrounded by groves, tanks, and 
fishponds.* According to the recorded bearing and distance 
from Madiwar, we must look for Gmtisana somewhere to the 
north of Muridibid. In this direction the only place of any 

1. Jali«n*a *Hiouen Tluang,* ii. 231. Sm Map Mo. X. 

a. /MAii. 233. SMMapNo.X. 
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antiquity is the old fort near the village of Ujmn, which it 
just one mile to the east of KIshipur. According to the route 
which I marched, the distance is 44 kot, or miles, I 
estimated the value of the kos by the measured distance of SO 
miles between the post-offices of Bareli and Murldibid, which 
is always called 40 kos by the natives. The true bearing of 
JCIshipur is east-south-east instead of south-east, but the 
difference is not great, and as the position of KIshipur is iust 
as dearly indicated by the subsequent route to Ahiekhtira, 
1 feel quite satisfied that the old fort near the village of Ujain 
represents the ancient dty of Gcvisam which was visited by 
Hwen Thsang. 

Bishop Heber^ describes KIshipur as a "famous place of 
Hindu pilgrimage which was built by a divinity named Kdahi 
5000 3 rears ago.'* But the good bishop was grossly deceived 
by his informant, as it is well known that the town is a modern 
one, it having been built about a. d. 1718 by Kdshundih, a 
fdlowor of Raja Devi-Chandra of Champlwat in Kumaon. 
The old fort is now called UjfAn ; but as that is the name of 
the nearest village, it seems probable that the true name has 
been lost. The place itself had been deserted for several 
hundred years before the occupation of KIshipur ; but as the 
holy tank of Dnmsdgsu '' had never ceased to be visited by 
pilgrims, 1 presume that the name of the tank most have 
gradually superseded that of the fort. Even at the present 
day the name of Drou-Sdgar is just as well known as that 
of KIshipur, 

The old fort of Ujain is very peculiar in its form, which 
may be best compared to the body of a guitar. It is 3000 
feet, in length from east to west, and 1500 feet in breadth, 
the whole circuit being upwards of 9000 feet, or rather less 
than 2 miles. Hwen Thsang describes the circuit ofGovisana 
as about 12,000 feet, or nearly ^ miles, but in this measure- 


1. 'Travels in ladfa,' ii. 246. 
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ment he must have included the long mound of ruins on the 
south side« which is evidently the remains of ancient suburb. 
By including this mound as an undoubted part of the old 
city, the circuit of the ruins is upwards of 11,000 feet, or 
very nearly the same as that given by Hwen Thsang. 
Numerous groves, tanks, and fish-ponds still surround the 
place. Indeed the trees are partkulary luxuriant, owing 
to the high level of the water, which is within S or 6 feet 
of the surface. For the same reason the tanks are numerous 
and always full of water. The largest of these is the Dron- 
sdgar, which, as well as the fort, is said to have been constructed 
by the ive Pandu brothers for the use of their teacher Drona. 
The tank is only 600 feet square, but it is esteemed very holy 
and is much frequented by pilgrims on their way to the source 
of the Ganges. Its high banks are covered with Salt 
monuments of recent date. The walls of the fort are built 
of large massive brick, IS by 10 by 2| inches, which are 
always a sure sign of antiquity. The general height of the 
walls is 30 feet above the fields; but the whole is now complete 
ruin, and covered with dense jangal. Shallow ditches still 
exist on all sides except the east. The interior is very uneven, 
but the mass has a mean height of about 20 feet above the 
country. There are two low openings in the ramparts, one to 
the north-west and the other to the south-west, which now 
serve as entrances to the jangal, and which the people say were 
the old gates of the fort. 

The district of Govisana was 2000/i, or 333 miles, in 
circuit. No king is mentioned, and the country, as I have 
already noticed, was most probably subject to the Raja of 
Mad&war. It was confined on the north by Brahmapuim, on 
the west by Madftwar, and on the south and east by Ahichhatra. 
It most, therefore, have cprresponded very nearly with the 
modern districts of KAshipur, RAmpur, and PUibhtt, extending 
from the RAmgangA on the west to the SArda or GhAgra on 
the east, and towards Bareli on the sooth. With these 
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boundaries the circuit ol the district would have been about 
290 miles measured direct, or upwards of 300 miles by road 
distance. 


7. ABICHHATRA. 

From Govisana Hwen Thsang proceeded to the south-east 
400 U, or 66 miles, to Ahi^hi-ia-lo or Akichhaira,* This once 
famous place still preserves its ancient name as AkieMuUr, 
although it has been deserted for many centuries. Its history 
reaches back to b. c. 1430, at which time it was the capital of 
northern Pdnchdla, The name is written Ahikskdrt, as well 
as Ahi-chhatfa, but the local legend of Adi Raja and the NIga, 
who formed a canopy over his head when asleep, shows that 
the latter is the correct form. This grand old fort is said to 
have been built by Raja Adi, an Ahir, whose future elevation 
to sovereignty was foretold by Drona, when he found him 
sleeping under the guardianship of a serpent with expanded 
hood. The place is mentioned by Ptolemy as AdutaS^a, which 
proves that the legend attached to the name of Adi is at least 
as old as the beginning of the Christian era. The fort is also 
called Adikoi, but the more common name is AhUkhatf, 

According to the *MahIbhirata,* the great kingdom of 
Pdnchdla extended from the Himftlaya mountains to the 
Chambal river. The capital of north of Pdnchdla or Rohil- 
khand, was Ahi-chhaira, and that of south Pdnchdh, or the 
Central Gangetic Doab, was Kdmpilya, now KampU, on the 
old Ganges between Budaon and Farokhabad. Just before 
the great war, or about 1430 b. c., the king of Pdnchdla, 
named Drupada, was conquered by Drona, the preceptor of 
the five PIndus. Drona retained north Pdnekdta for himself, 
but restored the southern half of the kingdom to Drupada, 
According to this account, the name of Aki-eUudra, and 
consequently also the legend of Adi Raja and the serpent, are 
many centuries anterior to the rise of Buddhism. 


1. Jaliea't *IUoMa Thsaag.' ii. 234. Sm Map No. X. 
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It ivoiild appear, however, that the Buddhiits most have 
adopted and altered the l^end to do honour to their great 
teacher, for Hwen Thsang records that outside the town there 
was a Ndga-krada, or ''serpent tank." near which Buddha had 
preached the law for seven da)^ in favour of the serpent king, 
and that the spot was marked by a stupa of King Asoka.^ 
Now. as the only existing stupa at this place is called ChaUr, 
1 infer that the Buddhist legend represented the Ndga king 
after his conversion as forming a canopy over Buddha with 
his expanded hood. 1 think, also, that the stupa erected on 
the spot wj^ere the conversion took place would naturally have 
been called Ahuchhaira, or the 'serpent canopy." A similar 
story is told at Buddha Gaya of the Nflga King Muchalrndm, 
who, with his expanded hood, sheltered Buddha from the 
shower of rain produced by the malignant demon Afdra. 

The account of Ahi'Chhatra given by Hwen Thsang is 
unfortunately very meagre, otherwise we might most probably 
have identified many of the existing ruins with the Buddhist 
works of an early age. The capital was 17 or 18 It or just 
three miles in circuit, and was defended by natural obstacles. 
It possessed 12 monasteries, containing about 1000 monks, 
and 9 Brahmanical temples, with about 300 worshippers of 
Iswara Deva (Siva), who smeared their bodies with ashes. 
The stupa near the serpent tank, outside the towns has 
already been mentioned. Close beside it. there were four 
small stupas built on the spots where the four previous 
Buddhas had either sat or walked. Both the size and the 
peculiar position of the ruined fortress of Ahi-chhaira agree sn 
exactly with Hwen Thsang's description of the andent Ahi- 
chhatra, that there can be no doubt whatever of their identity. 
The circuit of the walls, as they stand at present, is 19.400 
feet, or upwards of 3| miles. The diape may be described as 
an irregular right-angled triangle, the west side being 5000 feet 

1. Ja]in'a*HUmcaTbn]ig.*U. 3SS. 
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in length, the north side 6400 feet, and the long side to the 
south-east 7400 feet. The fort is situated between the Ndw 
Ganga and Gdnghm rivers, which are both difficult to crosst 
the former on account of its broad sands, the latter on account 
of its extensive ravines. Both on the north and east the place 
is rendered almost inaccessible by the Piria Nala, a difficult 
ravine, with steep broken banks and numerous deep pools of 
water, quite impassable by wheeled vehicles. For this reason 
the cart road to Bareli, distant only ]8 miles due east, is not 
less than 23 miles. Indeed the only accessible side of the 
position is the north-west, from the direction of Lakhnor, the 
ancient capital of the Katehria Rajputs. It therefore fully 
merits the description of Hwen Thsang as being defended by 
**natural obstacles.** Ahi-chhatra is only sevra miles to the 
north of Aonla, but the latter half of the road is rendered 
difficult by the ravines of the Gdnghan river. It was in this 
very position, in the jangals to the north of AotUa, that the 
Katehria Rajputs withstood the Muhammadans under Fimx 
Tughlak.^ 

Ahi-chhaira was first visited by Captain Hodgson, the 
the surveyor, who describes the place as **the ruins of an 
ancient fortress several miles in circumference, which appears 
to have had 34 bastions, and is known in the neighbourhood 
by the name of the ''Plndus Fort.’* According to my survey, 
there are only 32 towers, but it is quite possible that one or 
two may have escaped roy notice, as 1 found many parts so 
overgrown with thorny jangal as to be inaccessible. The 
towers are generally from 28 to 30 feet in height, excepting 
on the west side, where they rise to 35 feet. A single tower 
near the south-west corner is 47 feet in height above the road 
outside. The average height of the interior mass is from 15 
to 20 feet*. Many of the present towers, however, are not 
ancient, as an attempt was made by Ali Muhammad Khan, 
about 200 years ago, to restore the fort with a view of making 


1. Briggs's‘FeriahU*'i. 457. 
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it bis stronghold in case be should be pushed to extremities 
by the King of Delhi. The new walls are said to have been 
1| gax thick, which agrees with my measurements of the 
parapets on the south-eastern side, which vary from 2 feet 
9 inches to 3 feet 3 inches in thickness at top. According to 
popular tradition, Ali Muhammad expended about a karor of 
rupees, or one million pounds sterling, in this attempt, which 
he was finally obliged to abandon on account of its costliness. 
I estimate that he may perhaps have spent about one lakh 
of rupees, or £10.000, in repairing the ramparts and in rebuild¬ 
ing the p^apets. There is an arched gateway on the south¬ 
east side, which must have been built by the Musalmans, but 
as no new bricks were made by them, the cost of their work 
would have been limited to the labour alone. The ramparts 
are 18 feet thick at the base in some places, and between 
14 and 15 feet in others. 

The district of Ahichhaira was about 3000 ft, or 500 miles, 
in circuit. With these large dimensions I believe that it must 
have comprised the eastern half of Rohilkhand, lying between 
the northern hills and the Ganges, from Pilibhit on the west 
to Khairabad near the Ghflgra on the east. This tract has a 
boundary of 460 miles measured direct, or about 500 miles by 
road distance. 


8. PILOSHAMA. 

From Ahi^chhaira the Chinese pilgrim proceeded in a south 
direction a distance of from 260 to 270 />, from 23 to 25 miles, 
to the Ganges, which he crossed, and then turning to the south¬ 
west be arrived in the kingdom of Pilo^shan-na.^ His route to 
the south would have taken him through Aonla and Budaon to 
the Buih Gangm (or old Ganges), somewhere near Sahdwar, a 
few miles below Soron, both of which places stood on the main 
stream of the Ganges so late as 400 years ago. As his subse¬ 
quent route is said to have been to the south-west, I believe 

I. J«lifn*s*HloaenTliisaf.'ii. 23S, SmH^No^X. 
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that he must have crossed the Ganges close to Sahlwar. which 
b 42 miles from Ahi-chhatra in a direct line. From all my 
early inquiries I was led to believe that Soron was the only 
ancient place in this vicinity; and as Hwen Thsang does not 
givQ any distance for his south-west march, I concluded that 
Sofon must have been the place to which he gives the name of 
Pi-lo-shan-na. I accordingly visited Soron, which is un¬ 
doubtedly a place of very great antiquity, but which cannot, 
I think, be the place visited by the Chinese pilgrim. I will, 
however, first describe Soron before 1 proceed to discuss the 
superior claims of the great ruined mound of Atranji-Khera to 
be identified with the Pi-lo-shan-na of the Chinese pilgrim. 

Soron is a large town on the right, or western, buik of the 
Ganges, on the high-road between Bareli and Mathura. The 
place was originally called Ukala Kshetra; but after the demon 
Hiranyaksha bad been killed by the Vofoka Avaiar, or Boar 
incarnation of Vishnu, the name was changed to Sukara 
Kshetra, or **the place of the good deed.'* The ancient town 
is represented by a ruined mound called the KUah, or *'fort,'* 
which is one quarter of a mile in length from north to south, 
and somewhat less in breadth. It stands on high bank of the 
old bed of the Ganges, which is said by some to have flowed 
immediately under it so late as 200 years ago. The modem 
town stands at the foot of the old mound on the west and the 
south sides, and probably contains about 5000 inhabitants. 
There are no dwellings on the old mound, which is occupied 
only by the temple of Sita^ROmji and the tomb of ShekhJankUi 
but it is covered with broken bricks of large size, and the 
foundations of walls can be traced in all directions. The mound 
is said to be the ruins of the fort built by Raja SomoioUa of 
Soron many hundred years ago. But the orig^ settlement 
of the place is very much older, being attributed to the fabu¬ 
lous RMja Vena ChakravartH, who plays such a conspicious part 
in all the legends of North Bihar, Oudh, and Rohilkhand. 

The great mound of mins called Airanji-Khera is situated 
on the right or west bank of the K6K Nadi, four miles to the 
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south of Kttfsdma, and eight miles to the north of Eyta, on the 
Grand Trunk Road. It is also 15 miles to the south of Soron, 
and 43 miles to the north-west of Sankisa in a direct line, the 
road distance being not less than 48 or 50 miles. In the 'Ayin 
Akbari* Atranji is recorded as one of the parganahs of Kanoj, 
under the name of Sikandarpur Sikandarpur, which is 

now called SikandrAh&i, is a village on the left bank of Kdli 
Nadi opposite Atranji. From this it would appear that 
Atranji was still occupied in the reign of Akbar. The parganah 
was afterwards called Karsdna, but it is now known by the 
name of Sahdwar Karsdna, or of Sahdwar only. The name 
given by the Chinese pilgrim is Pi-lo-shan-uat for which M. 
Julien proposes to read Virasana, So far back as 1848,1 
pointed out that, as both pil and kar are Sanskrit names for an 
elephant, it was probable that Pilosana might be the same as 
Karsdna, the large village which I have already mentioned as 
being four miles to the north ot Atranji Khera. 1 he chief 
objection to this identification is the fact that Karsdna is 
apparently not a very old place, although it is sometimes 
called Deora Karsdda, a name which implies the possession 
of a temple of note at some former period. It is, however, 
possible that the name of Karsdna may once have been joined 
to Atranji in the same way that we find Sikandarpur Atreji in 
the *Ayin Akbari.’ As the identification of Karsdna with 
Pilosana is purely conjectural, it is useless to hazard any more 
speculations on this subject. The bearing and distance from 
Sankisa, as recorded by Hwen Thsang, point to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sirpura, near which there is a small village called 
Pilkuni or Pitokuni, which is the Pilukhoni of our maps. It is, 
however, a very petty place; and although it boasts of a small 
khera, or mound of ruins, it cannot, I think, have ever been 
more than one-fourth of the circuit of two miles which Hwen 
Thsang attributes to Pidthshan^na, But there are two strong 
points in its favour—namely, 1st, its position, which agrees 


1. Gladwyn gives “Secnnderpoor Ateichhy,** ii. 214. 
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both in bearing and distance with the Chinese pilgrim's 
account; and 2nd, its name, which is almost identical with the 
old name, sA being very commonly pronounced as A/i, so 
that Hwen Thsang's Piloikana would usually be pronounced 
PUokhMna, 

In proposing Atranji-Khtra as the site of the ancient 
PUoshana, I am influenced solely by the fact that this is the 
only large place besides Soron of any antiquity in this part of 
the country. It is true that the distance from Sankisa is 
somewhat greater than that recorded by the Chinese pilgrim.— 
namely, 45 miles, instead of 33 miles; but the bearing is exact; 
and as it is quite possible that there may be some mistake in 
Hwen Thsang's recorded distance, I think that Atranji-Khera 
has a better claim than any other place to be identified with 
the ancient PHoshana. 

The only objection to the identification of Atranji with 
Piloshana is the difference between the distance of 200 /f, or 
33 miles, as stated by Hwen Tlisang, and the actual dbtance 
•ot 43 miles direct, or about 48 or 50 miles by road. I have 
already suggested the possibility of there being some mistake 
in the recorded distance of Hwen Tlisang, but perhaps an 
equally probable explanation may be found in the difference 
of the length of the yojana, Hwen Thsang states that he 
allowed 40 Chinese/f to the yojana; but if the old yojana ot 
Rohilkband differed from that of the central Do4b as much 
as the kos of these districts now differ, his distances would 
have varied by half a mile in every kos, or by two miles in 
every yojana, as the Rohilkhand kos is only 1^ mile, while 
that of the .DoAb is two miles; the latter being one-third 
greater. Now if we apply this difference to Hwen Thsang's 
measurement of 200 It, or 33 miles, we increase the distance 
at once to 44 miles, which agrees with the direct measured 
distance on the map. I confess, however, that I am rather 
inclined to believe in the possibility of there being a mistake 
in Hwen Thsang's recorded distance, as I find exactly the 
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same measurement of 200 given as the distance between 
SMUtita and Kiafio;. Now, the Iwo distances are precisely the 
same«—that is.' SanAtsa is exactly inidway between Akanji 
and Kanoj; and as the latter disance is just 50 miles by my 
measurement along the high-road, the former must also be 
the same. I would therefore suggest the probability that 
both of these distances should be 300 /i, or 50 miles, instead 
of 200 li» as recorded in the text. In favour of this proposed 
correction I may cite the testimony of the earlier Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-Hian, who makes the distance from Sankisa to 
Kanoj 7 yojanas, or 49 miles.* At Hwen Thsang's own 
valuation of 40 ft to theyo;afM. this measurement would give* 
280 ft; and as Fa-Hian does not record half yojanas, we may 
increase the distance by half a yojtum, or 20 ft, which will 
bring the total up to 300 ft, cr 50 miles. 

But whatever may be the true explanation of the difference 
between the actual distances and those recorded by Hwen 
Thsang. there still remains the important fact that Sankisa 
was exactly midway between Kanoj and Piloshanna, just as 
it now is midway between Kanoj and Atranji. If we couple 
this absolute identity of position with the fact that Airmiji is 
the only old place in the part of the country indicated by 
Hwen Thsang. we can scarcely arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the great ruined mound of Atranji is the site of the 
ancient Piloskana. This conclusion is strengthened by the 
fact that the mound of Atranji corresponds almost exactly in 
size with Hwen Thsang*s measurement of 12 li. or 2 miles, 
for PthshaHa. The mound is 3250 feet in breadth at base, 
or a little more than 2 miles in circuit. Its highest point is 
44} feet above the level of the countfy; but there are no 
remains save the foundations of walls and masses of 
broken brick. 

Piloskana is said to have been 2000 ft, or 333 miles, in 
circuit; but this is certainly too great. With reference to the 
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surrounding districts, its limits may be defined approximately 
‘ as extending from Bulandshahar to Firuzabad on the Jumna 
and KAdirganj on the Ganges, which would give a circuit of 
not more than 250 miles. 


9. SANKISA. 

Tlie position of Sankisa, which stood midway between 
Piloshana and Kanoj, has already been discussed. The name 
of the place is written Seng-kia-she by the Chinese pilgrims, 
a spelling which is well preserved in the Sankisa of the present 
day, and which represents with considerable faithfulness the 
Sangkasya of Sanskrit. Hwen Thsang calls it also by the 
name of Kia-pi-tha, or Kapitha, of which I was unable to 
discover any trace. Sankisa was one of the most famous 
places of Buddhist pilgrimage, as it was the scene of Buddha's 
descent from the Trayastrinsa heaven by a ladder of gold or 
gems, accompanied by the gods Indra and Brahma .' Accor¬ 
ding to this curious legend, Mdyd, the mother of Buddha, 
died seven days after his birth, and ascended at once to the 
Trayastrinsa heaven, the abode of the 33 gods, of whom 
Indra was the chief. But as she had no opportunity in this 
abode of the gods of hearing the law of Buddha, her pious 
son ascended to the Trayastrinsa heaven, and preached for 
three months in her behalf. He then descended to the earth 
with the gods Brahma and Indra by three staircases, one of 
which was formed either of crystal or precious stones, another 
of gold, and the third of silver. According to Fa-Hian, Buddha 
descended by a staircase formed of the ''seven precious things,** 
that is the precious metals and precious gems, whilst Brahma 
accompanied him on his right side by a silver ladder, and 
Indra on his left by a golden ladder. But Hwen Thsang 
assigns the golden staircase to Buddha himself, the silver 
staircase on the right to Brahma, and the crystal staircase 


1. Julien’s 'Hiouen Thiang,* U. 238. 
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on the left to Indra. The descent was accompanied by a 
multitude of Devas who scattered flowers on all sides as they 
sang the praises of Buddha. Such are the main points of this 
curiou« legend, which is believed as firmly in Barma at the 
present day, as it was by Asoka21C0 years ago, or by the 
Chinese pilgrims of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries of 
our era. 

The little village which still preserves the name of Sankisa 
is perched upon a lofty mound ruins 41 feet in height above 
the fields. This mound, which is called the Kilah, or fort, is 
1500 feet iniength from east to west, and 1000 feet in breadth. 
On the north and west faces the sides are steep, but on the 
other faces the slope is much more easy. Due south from the 
centre of the fort, at a distance of 1600 feet, there is a mound 
of solid brickwork which is crowned by a modem temple 
dedicated to Bisflri Devi. The **fort" and the different 
mounds of all sizes around the temple form a mass of ruin 
30C0 feet in length by 20C0 feet in breadth, or nearly 2 
miles in circuit. But this was only the central portion of the 
ancient city of Sankisa, comprising the citadel and the religious 
buildings that were clustered round the three holy staircases. 
The city itself, which would appear to have surrounded this 
central mound on all sides, was enclosed with an earthen ram¬ 
part 18900 feet, or upwards 3^ miles in circuit. The greater 
part of this rampart still remains, the shape being a tolerably 
regular dodecagon. On three sides, to the east, north-east, 
and south-east, there are breaks or openings in the line of 
ramparts which are traditionally said to be the positions of the 
three gates of the city. In proof of the tradition, the people 
refer to the villaj^e of Paor-Kheria, or Gate-village,** which is 
just outside the South-e^st gap in the ramparts. But the name 
is pronounced Paor, qjt, and not Paw, dK and may therefore 
refer to the staircases or steps (Paort), and not to the gate. 
The Kill# or Kdlindri N adi flows past the south-west comer of 
the ramparts from the RCijghdi, which is hclf a mile distant to 
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the Kakra Gkdit, which is rather more than one mile to the 
south of the line of ramparts.^ 

To the north-west, three-quarters of a mile distant, stands 
the laiige mound of Agahai, which is 40 feet in height, and 
rather more than half a mile in diameter at base. The name of 
the old town b said to have been Agahai, but the place is now 
called Agahai 5erei (Aghat of the maps) from a modem 5srei, 
which was built in a. h. 1080, or a. d. 1070, on the north-east 
comer of the mound, by the ancester of the present Pathtn 
Zamindar. The people say that before this, the place had been 
deserted for several centuries; but as I obtained a tolerably 
complete series of the copper coins of the Muhammadan kings 
of Delhi and Jonpur, I presume that it could not have been 
deserted for any very long time. The mound is covered with 
broken bricks of large sise» which alone is a sure test of anti¬ 
quity : and as it is of the same height as that of Soahisa, the 
people are most probably right in their assertion that the two 
jdaces are of the same age. In both mounds are found the 
same old coins without any inscriptions, the more ancient being 
square pieces of silver covered with various punch-marks, and 
the others, square pieces of copper that have been cast in a 
mould.—all of which are, in my opinion, anterior to the inva¬ 
sion af Alexander the Great. 

In identifying Sankisa with the Sangasya of the Rdm^am 
and 4he Smg-kia^sha of the Chinese, we are supported, not only 
by its absolute identity of name, but likewise by its relative 
position with regard to three such well-known places as Maihma, 
Kamj, and Ahi-chhaira. In size, also, it agrees very closely 
with the measurement given by Hwen Thsang; his drcuit of 
20 N, or 3^ miles, being only a little less than my measurement 
of 10,900 feet, or 3| miles. There can be no doubt, thtfefore, 
that the place is actually the same. In his description of 
Sankisa, Hwen Thsang mentions a curious fact, that the Btah- 


1. Sm Map Na X. 
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mans who dwelt near the great monastery were **many tens of 
thousands'* in number. As an illustration of this statement I 
may mention that *the people have a tradition that Sankisa 
was deserted from 1800 to 1900 years ago; and that 1300 years 
ago, or about a. d. 560, the site was given by the Kayath 
proprietor to a body of Brahmans. They add also that the 
population of the village of Paor^kheria is known to have been 
wholly Brahman until a very recent period. 

SanMia is said to have been 2000 li, or 333 miles, in 
circuit; but with reference to the surrounding districts, this 
estimate must be too high. Its actual limits, as determined 
by the Ganges and Jumna on the north and south, and by the 
districts of Atranji and Kanoj on the west and east, could not 
have been more than 220 miles in circuit. 

10. MATHURA. 

In the seventh century the famous city of Mathura was 
the capital of a large kingdom, which is said to have been 
5000 fi, or 833 miles, in circuit.* If this estimate is coriect, 
the province must have included not only the whole of the 
country lying between the districts of Bairilt and Atranji, 
but a still larger tract beyond Agra, as far as Narwar and 
Seopuri on the sooth, and the Sindh river on the east. Within 
these limits the circuit of the province is 650 miles measured 
direct, or upwards of 750 miles by road distance. It includes the 
present district of Mathura, with the small states of Bharatpur, 
Khiraoli, and Dholpur, and the northern half of the Gwalior 
territory. To the east it would have been bounded by the 
kingdom of Jijhaoti, and on the south by Malwa, both of 
which are described by Hwen Thsang as separate kingdoms. 

In the seventh century the city was 20 It, or 3| miles, in 
circuit, which agrees with its size at the present day. But 
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the position is not exactly the same, as the houses have been 
gradually moving to the north and west as the Jumna encroach* 
ed on the east. The old city is said to have extended from 
the Nabi Masjid and Fort of Raja Kansa on the north to the 
mounds called Tila Kans and Tila Sat Sikh on the south; but 
the southern half of this space is now deserted, and an equal 
space has been gradually built upon outside the old city to 
the north and west of the Nabi Masjid. The city is surrounded 
by numbers of high mounds; several of which are no doubt 
old brick kilns; but many of them are the remains of extensive 
buildings, which, having been dug over for ages in search of 
bricks, are now mere heaps of brickdust and broken brick. 
I refer more especially to the great mound near the jail, 
3 miles to the south of the city, which from its appearance 
was always supposed to be the remains of a brick and tile 
kiln. But this unpromising-looking mound has since yielded 
numbers of statues and inscribed pillars, which prove that it 
is the remains of at least tw'o large Buddhist monasteries of as 
early a date as the beginning of the Christian era. 

The holy city of Mathura is one of the most ancient 
places in India. It is famous in the history of Krishna, as 
the stronghold of his enemy Raja Kansa ; and it is noticed by 
Arrian,^ on the authority of Megasthenes, as the capital of 
the Suraseni, Now Surasena was the grandfather of Krishna, 
and from him Krishna and his descendants, who held Mathura 
after the death of Kansa, were called Surasenas. According to 
Arrian the Suraseni possessed two great cities, Methoras and 
Kltsoboras, and the navigable river Johares flowed through 
their territories. Pliny* names the river Jomanes, that is the 
Jumna, and says that it passed between the towns of Methora 
Clisohora. Ptolemy pientions only Mathura, and under the 
form of Modura, Modovpa, to which he adds r/ tvS) $iSiv, that 
is "the city of the gods,*’ or holy city. 

1. 'Indica,' viii. 

2. Nat. Hist., vi. 19. 
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Vrindiivaiia 

The city of Klisoboras has not yet been identified, but I 
feel satisfied that it must be Vrinddvana, 6 miles to the north 
of Mathura.^ Vrinddoana means the “grove of basil trees,’* 
which is famed over all India as the scene of Krishna’s sports 
with the milkmaids. But the earlier name of the place was 
Kdlikdvartta, or “Kalika’s whirlpool/’ because the serpent 
Kdlika was fabled to have taken up his abode just above the 
town, in a Kaiamh tree, overhanging the Jumna. Here he was 
attacked by Krishna, and the rapid convolutions of his tail 
in his dying struggles are said to have caused the eddy, which 
is now known by his name. Now, the Latin name of Clisobora 
is also written Carisohora and Cyri^ohwka in different MSS, 
from which I infer that the original spelling was Kalisoborka, 
or, by a slight change of two letters, Kalikoborta or Kdlikd- 
barta. In the Prem S&gar this whirlpool of the Jumna is 
attributed to the poison that was vomited forth by the serpent 
Kftli against Krishna, when he was swimming in the river. 
Allusion is made to the natural increase of the serpent’s poison 
by offerings of milk, which would seem to refer to a previous 
state of serpent-worship. Milk offerings are still made 
occasionally, but only to test the divine nature of the serpent, 
who is supposed to possess the most miraculous powers of 
drinking. In the last century. Raja Chet Singh, of Benares, is 
said to have poured all the milk of the two cities of Mathura 
and Vrindivan down the hollow Kadamb tree, and as the 
waters of the Jumma were not even tinged, the serpent 
KMika’s miraculous powers of milk-drinking were established 
more firmly than ever. 


11. KANOJ 

From Sangkisa Hwen Thsang proceeded to Kanoj, a 
distance of 200 If, or 33 miles, in a northwest direction. As 
the positions of both places are well known, we must correct 


1.. See Blap. No. X. 
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the bearing to south*east, and the distance to 300 li, or 50 
miles. The latter correction is supported by Fa>Hian, who 
makes the distance 7 yojanas, or 49 miles. ^ In the seventh 
century the kingdom is said to have been 4000 li, or 667 miles, 
in circuit. This estimate, as I have already observed, most 
certainly have inlcuded some of the petty districts to the north 
of the Ganges, as well as those in the Lower Gangetic Doab, 
otherwise the actual boundary of Kanoj proper would scarcely 
exceed 200 miles. Taking Hwen Thsang's estimate of 667 
miles as approximately correct, the probable limits of the 
province of Kanoj must have included all the country between 
Khairabad and Tanda, on the Ghftgra, and £t4wa and 
Allahabad, on the Jumna, which would give a circuit of about 
600 miles. 

Of the great city of Kanoj, which for many hundred years 
was the Hindu capital of northern India, the existing remains 
are few and unimportant. In a. d. 1016, when Mahmud of 
Ghazni approached Kanoj, the historian relates that '‘he there 
saw a city which raised its head to the skies, and which in 
strength and structure might justly boast to have no equal."* 
Just one century earlier, or in A. D. 915, Kanoj mentioned by 
Masudi as the capital of one of the kings of India ; and about 
A. D. 900 Abu Zaid, on the authority of Ibn Wahab, calls 
**Kaduje a great city in the kingdom of Gozar/* At a still 
earlier date, in a. d. 634, we have the account of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who describes Kanoj as being 20 li, or 
3^ miles, in length and4 or 5 li. or | of a mile in breadth.* The 
city was surrounded by strong walls and deep ditches, and 
was washed by the Ganges along its eastern face. The last 
fact is corroborated by Fa-Hian, who states that the city 
touched the river Heng, or Ganges, when he visited it in a. d. 
400. Kanoj is also mentioned by Ptolemy, about a. d. 140, 


]. Baal's *Fa<Hian.' xviii. 

2. Briggs's 'Farishta.* i. 57. 

8. Julian's Hionao Thsang,' ii 343. Saa Map No. X. 
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at Kavoy^a, But the earliest notice of the place is undonb* 
tedly the old familiar legend of the PurAnas, which refers the 
Sanskrit name of Kanya^kubja^ or the **hump-backed maiden/* 
to the curse of the sage Vayu on the hundred daughters 
of Kusandiba, 

At the time of Hwen Thsang's visit, Kanoj was the 
capital of Raja Harsha Vardhana, the most powerful sovereign 
in northern India. The Chinese pilgrim calls him a Fei-shCt 
or Vaisya» but it seems probable that he must have mistaken 
the Vaisa, or Bais Rajput for the Patsya, or Bats, which is 
the name of the mercantile class of the Hindus ; otherwiso 
Harsha^ardhana’s connection by marriage with the Rajput 
families of Malwa and Balabhi would have been quite impossi¬ 
ble. Baiswira, the country of the Bais Rajputs, extends 
from the neighbourhood of Lucknow to Khara-Minikpur, and 
thus comprises nearly the whole of Southern Oudh. The Bais 
Rajputs claim descent from the famous Sdlivdhan, whose 
capital is said to have been Daundia-Khera, on the north bank 
of the Ganges. Their close proximity to Kanoj is in favour of 
the sovereignty which they claim for their ancestor over the 
whole of the Gangetic Doab, from Delhi to Allahabad. But 
their genealogical lists are too imperfect, and most probably 
also too incorrect, to enable us to identify any of their 
recorded ancestors with the princes of Harsha Vardhana's 
family. 

In determining the period of Harsha's reign between the 
years 607 and 650 A.D., I have been guided by the following 
evidence :~Ist, the date of his death is fixed by the positive 
statement of Hwen Thsang in the year 650 a.d./ 2nd, in spea¬ 
king of Harsha’s career, the pilgrim records that from the time 
of his accession, Harsha was engaged in continual war for 5| 

1. In Appendix A, at the end of the Chronological Table of 
Hwen Thsang’s route. I have brought forward strong reasons for believing 
that the true date of the death of Harsha Vardhana was a. d. 648. which 
is the year given by Ma*twan-lin. on the authority of the Chinese ambas¬ 
sador, who visited India immediately after the king's death. 
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years, and that afterwards for about 30 years he reigned in 
peace. This statement is repeated by Hwen Thsang when on 
his return to China, on tlie authority of the king himself, who 
informed him that }ie had then reigned for upwards of 30 years, 
and that the quinquennial assembly then collected was the 
sixth which he had convoked. From these different statements, 
it is certain that at the date of Hwen Thsang's return to China, 
in A.D. 640. Harsha had reigned upwards of 30 years, and 
somewhat less than 35 years; his accession must, therefore, be 
placed between A.D. 60S and 610 ; 3rd. now. in the middle of 
this very period, in a.d. 607. as we learn from Abu Rihin. was 
established the Sri Harsha era. which was still prevalent in 
Mathura and Kanoj in the beginning of the eleventh century.^ 
Considering the exact agreement of the names apd dates, it is 
impossible to avoid coming to the conclusion that the Harsha 
who established an era in Kanoj in a.d. 607 was the great 
King Harsha Vardhana, who reigned at Kanoj during the first 
half of the seventh century. 

In comparing Hwen Thsang’s description of ancient Kanoj 
with the existing remains of the city. I am obliged to confess 
with regret that I have not been able to identify even one soli¬ 
tary site with any certainty ; so completely has almost every 
trace of Hindu occupation been obliterated by the Musalmans. 
According to the traditions of the people, the ancient city exten¬ 
ded from the shrine of HAji Harm&yan on the north, near the 
RIj Gh4t. to the neighbourhood of Miranka Sarai on the south, 
a distance of exactly 3 miles. Towards the west it is said to 
have reached to Kapatya and Makarandnagar, two villages on 
the high-road, about 3 miles from UAji HarmAyan, On the 
east the boundary was the old bed of the Ganges, or Chota 
GangA, as the people call it. although it is recorded in our maps 
as the KtUi Nadi. Their account is that the Xd/t. or KAUndrt 
Nadi, formerly joined the Ganges near SangirAmpur or Sang- 
rAntpur; but that several hundred years ago the great river 


1. Reinaad, 'fragments/ P. 139. 
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took a more northerly course from that point, while the waters 
of the KaU Nadi continued to flow down the deserted channel. 
As an open channel still exists between Sangrdmpur and the 
KaU Nadi, I am satisfied that the popular account is correct, 
and that the stream which flows under Kanoj, from SangrAm 
pur to Mhendi GhAt, although now chiefly filled with the waters 
of the KAli Nadi, was originally the main channel of the Ganges. 
The accounts of Fa*Hian and Hwen Thsang, who place 
Kanoj on the Ganges, are therefore confirmed, not only by 
the traditions of the people, but also by the fact that the 
old channel still exists under the name of the Chota Gangdi or 
Little Ganges. 

The modern town of Kanoj occupies only the north end of 
the site of the old city, including the whole of what is now 
called the Kilah, or citadel. The boundaries are well defined 
by the shrine of Hdji-Hanndyan on the north, the tomb of 
Tdj-BAj on the south-west, and the Masjid and tomb of Makh- 
dum-Jahdniya on the south-east. The houses are much scatt¬ 
ered, especially inside the citadel, so that though the city 
still covers nearly one square mile, yet the population barely 
exceeds 16,000 in number. The citadel, which occupies all the 
highest ground, is triangular in shape, its northern point being 
the shrine Hdji~Harmdyan, its south-west point the temple 
of Ajay PAlt and its south-east point the large bastion called 
Kshem Kali Bdrj. Each of the faces is about 4000 feet in length, 
that to the north-west being protected by the bed of the name¬ 
less dry Nala, that to the north-east by the Chota Gangd, 
while that to the south must have been covered by a ditch, 
which is now one of the main roads of the city, running along 
the foot of the mound from the bridge below Ajay Pil*s temple 
to the Kshem Kali bastion. On the north-east face the mound 
rises to 60 and 70 feet in height above the low ground on the 
bank of the river, and towards the Nala on the north-west 
it still maintains a height of from 40 to 50 feet. On the 
southern side, however, it is not more than 30 feet immediately 
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below the temple of Ajay P&l, but it Increases to 40 feet below 
the tomb of Bald Pir. The situation is a commanding one, 
and before the use of cannon the height alone must have made 
Kanoj a strong and important position. The people point out 
the sites of two gates, the first to the north, near the shrine 
of Hdji Harmdyan, and the second to the south*east, close to 
the Kshem Kali Bdrj. But as both of these gates lead to the 
river, it is certain that there must have been a third gate on 
the land side towards the south-west, and the most probable 
position seems to be immediately under the walls of the Rang 
Mahal, and close to the temple of Ajay Pal. 

According to tradition, the ancient city contained 84 
wards or Mahalas^ of which 23 are still existing within the 
limits of the present town. If wc take the area of these 25 
wards at three quarters of a square mile, the 84 wards of the 
ancient city would have covered just square miles. Now 
this is the very size that is assigned to the old city by Hwen 
Thsang, who makes its length 20/f, or 31 miles, and its breadth 
4 or 5 li, or just three-quarters of a mile, which multiplied 
together give just 21 square miles. Almost the same limits 
may be determined from the sites of the existing ruins, which 
are also the chief find-spots of the old coins with which Kanoj 
abounds. According to the dealers, the old coins are found at 
Bela Pir and Rang Mahal, inside the fort; at Makhdum- 
Jahdniya, to the south-east of the fort; or Makarandnagar on 
the high road; and intermediately at the small villages of 
Singh Bhawdni and Kdtlupur. The only other productive site 
is said to be Rdjgir, an ancient mound covered with brick ruins 
on the bank of the Chota Gangd, three miles to the south-east 
of Kanoj. T^ing all these evidences into consideration, it 
appears to me almost certain that the ancient city of Hwen 
Thsang’s time must have extended from HijuHarmdyon and 
the Kshem-Kali Bdrj, on the bank of the Ganges (now the 
Chota Ganga), in the south-west direction,-to Makofominagart 
on the Grand Trunk Road, a length of just three milef;, with a 
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general breadth of about one mile or somewhat less. Within 
these limits are found all the ruins that still exist to point out 
the position of the once famous city of Kanoj. 

12. AYUTO. 

From Kanoj the two Chinese pilgrims fuUow'ed different 
routes, Fa-Hian having proceeded direct to Sha-chi (the modern 
Ajudhya, near Fyzabad on the Ghftghra), while Hwen Thsang 
followed the course of the Ganges to PrayAg or Allahabad. 
The first stage of both pilgrims would, however* appear to be 
the same. Fa-Hian states that he crossed the Ganges and 

i 

proceeded 3 yojanas, or 21 miles, to the south to the forest of 
Hdi, where there were several stupas erected on spots where 
Buddha had ''passed, or walked, or sat.’** Hwen Thsang 
records that he marched 100 It, nearly 17 miles, to the town of 
Nava-deva-kula, which was on the eastern bank of the Ganges, 
and that at 5 ft, or nearly 1 mile, to the south-east of the town 
there was a stupa of Asoka, which was till 100 feet in height, 
besides some other monuments dedicated to the four previous 
Buddhas.* I think it probable that the two places are the same, 
and that the site was somewhere near Nobatganj, just above 
the junction of the Isan river, and opposite Nanamm Ghftt. 
But as there are no existing remains anywhere in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. the place has been most likely swept away by the 
river. This is rendered almost certain by an examination of 
the Ganges below the junction of the Isan. Formerly the 
river continued its course almost due south from Nanamow for 
many miles, but some centuries ago it changed its course; first 
to the south-east for 4 or 5 miles, and then to the south-west 
for about the same distance, where it rejoined its old bed, 
leaving an island, some 6 miles in length by 4 in breadth, 
between the two channels. As Hwen Thsang's account places 
Naoa-deva.kida on the very site of this island, I conclude that 

1. BmI’i 'Fa Hian.* xviii. 71. 

2. JaUen's 'Hlonan TbsaDg,' ii. 205. 
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the town as well as the Buddhist monuments must all have 
been swept away by the change in the river’s course. 

A probable source of error in all short distances was their 
registry in yojanas instead of in kos, which would have increa¬ 
sed the distances just fourfold. . If such an error should have 
been committed in the case of Nava-deva-kula, the actual 
distance would have been only 25 li, or a little more than 4 
miles, instead of 17 miles. Now in this very position, 4 miles 
to the south-east of Kanoj there is a well-known place on the 
Chota Gangi. called DeofuUi, which is the same name as that 
given by the pilgrim, if we omit the first two syllables *Nava* 
or 'new.' 

On leaving Nava-deva-ktda, HwenThsang proceeded 600/t, 
or 100 miles, to the south-east, and recrossing the Ganges 
reached the capital city of A-yu-to^ which was 20 li, or up¬ 
wards of 3 miles, in circuit. Both M. Julien and M. de St. 
Martin have identified this place with Ayoihya, the once cele¬ 
brated capital of Rama. I accept the probable reading of the 
name as Ayuda, but I differ with them altogether in looking 
for the capital along the line of the Ghdghra river, which is due 
east from Kanoj. whereas Hwen Thsang states that his route 
was to the south-east. It is of course quite possible that the 
pilgrim may occasionally use the generic name of Ganges as the 
appellation of any large river, such for instance as the Ghdghra, 
but in the present case, where the recorded bearing of south¬ 
east agrees with the course of the Ganges, I think it is almost 
certain that the Ganges itself was the river, intended by the 
pilgrim. But by adopting the line of the Ganges we encounter 
a difficulty of a different kind in the great excess of the 
distance between two such well-known places as Kanoj and 
Praydg. According to Hwen Thsang’s route, he made first 
100 li, to Nava-deva-kula, then 600 li to Ayuh, then 300 li by 
water to Hayamukha, and lastly 700 li to Praydga. All these 
distances added together make a total of 1700 li, or 263 miles. 
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which is just 100 miles, or 600/i, in excess of the true distance. 
But as part of the journey, viz. 300 /t, or 50 miles, was per¬ 
formed by water, the actual excess may perhaps not be more 
than 85 or 90 miles; although it is doubtful whether the dis¬ 
tance of 300 li may not have been the road measurement and 
not the river distance. It is sufficient for our purpose to know 
that Hwen Thsang's recorded measurement is somewhere about 
100 miles in excess of the troth. The only explanation of this 
error that suggests itself to me is, that there may have been an 
accidental alteration of one set of figures, such as 60 h’ for 600/i, 
or 700 /f for 70 W. Supposing that the former was the case, 
the distance would be shortened by 540 li, or 90 miles, and if 
the latter, by 630 li, or 105 miles. This mode of correction 
brings the pilgrim’s account into fair accordance with the actual 
distance of 180 miles between Kanoj and Praydg. 

By adopting the first supposition, Hwen Thsang's distance 
from Nava-deva-kula to the capital of Ayuio will be only 60 li, 
or 10 miles, to the south east, which would bring him to the 
site of an ancient city named Kdkdpur, just 1 mile to the 
north of Seor&jpoor, and 20 miles to the north-west of 
Cawnpore. The subsequent route would have been from 
Kukidpur to Daundiakhera by boat, a distance of exactly 
50 miles, or 300 li, and from thence to PrayAg. a <distance of 
more than 100 miles, which agrees with the 700 li, or 116 miles, 
of the pilgrim. By the second supposition the subsequent 
route would have been from Khara to Papamow by water, 
About 50 miles, and thence to Prayftg, about 8 miles of land, 
which agrees with the 70 li of the proposed correction. In 
favour of this last supposition is the fact that the bearing 
from Khofa to Papamow of east by south is more in accord¬ 
ance with Hwen Thsang's recorded east direction than the 
south-east bearing of Daundiakhera from KAkfipur. I confess, 
however, that I am more inclined to adopt the former correc¬ 
tion, which places the chief city of Ayuto at Kfkfipur, and 
the town of Hayam/Uka at Daundiakhera, as we know that the 
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last was the capital of the BaU Rajputs for a considerable 
period. I am partly inclined to this opinion by a susfHcion 
that the hame of Kikitpwr may be connected with that of 
BQgudtOt VAgui, of the Tibetan books.' According to this 
authority a Sdkya, named Shdutpaka^ on being banished from 
Kapila retired to Bdgud, carrying with him some of Buddha's 
hair and naihparings, over which he built a chaitya. He was 
made king of Bdgud, and the monument was named after him¬ 
self ( ? Shampaka slupd ). No clue is given as to the position 
of Bdgud, but as I know of no other name that resembles it, 
I am inclined to think that it is probably the same place as 
the Ayuto or Ayuda of Hwen Thsang. The two names have a 
striking resemblance; and as each of the places possessed a 
stupa containing some hair and nails of Buddha. I think that 
there are strong grounds for the identification. 

Kdkdpur is well known to the peo[de of Kanoj, who affirm 
that it was once a large city with a Raja of its own. It is 
exactly 10 miles, or 5 kos^ to the north-west of Bithfir, and the 
land between the two places b called Panj-kosi hhitar utpdldra- 
fi^«f or the **five kos circuit of UtpAliranya.*' The ruined 
mound of Kikfipar b said to be the remains of a fort named 
Chhairpua, which was founded by Raja Chhatr P&l Chfindel 900 
years ago. KAkfipur also possesses two famous temples dedi¬ 
cated to Kskireswara Mahaieoa, and Aswatthdma son of Drona, 
near which a large annual fair is held. These details are suffi¬ 
cient to show that the place must have been of some conse¬ 
quence in former days; while the name of AswatthAma carries it 
back to the time of MahAbhArata. 

Hwen Thsang makes Ayuto 5000 li, or 833 miles, in 
circuit,* which 48 so utterly beyond all possibility that I reject 
it without hesitation. Perhaps we should read 500 li, or 83 
miles, which would restrict the territory to the small tract lying 

1. Bengal ‘Asiatic Rasaarches,’ xx. 88. 

f. Julian's ‘Hionan Thsang * iL 267. Sea Map No. X. 
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between KikApnr and Cawnporc, and thus leave room for the 
next district of Hayamukha. 

13.' HAYAMUKHA. 

From Ayuto the pilgrim proceeded down the Ganges by 
boat for a distance of 300 li, or 50 miles, to O-ye mu-khi, which 
was situated on the northern bank of the river. M. Julien' 
reads this name as Hayamukha, oi "Horse-face;" but it may 
perhaps also be read as Ayomukha. or **Iron-face,*' which was 
the name of one of the ancient Ddnavas, or Titans. Neither 
of these names, however, gives any clue to the site of the old 
city; but if 1 am right in my identification of AytUo with K5kfi- 
pur, it is almost certain that Hayamukha must be Daundia- 
khera on the northern bank of the Ganges. Hwen Thsang 
makes the circuit of the town 20 li. or upwards of 3 miles; but 
Daundia»khera presents no appearance of ever having been so 
large. There still exists an old ruined fott or citadel, 385 feet 
square, with the walls of two buildings which are called the 
palaces of the R4ja and the RIni. But as Dauudia-khera is 
universally allowed to have been the capital of the Bais Raj¬ 
puts, who gave their name to the district of BaiswSra in Oudh, 
it is almost certain that the place must once have been of much 
greater extent, Doudia or Daundia means simply a "drum- 
beater," and was probably applied to some mendicant, who 
took up his abode on the Khera, or "mound." and as thb name 
is not likely to have been imposed on the place untill it was 
in ruins, the difference of name oriers no impediment to the 
identification of Daundia^khera with Ht^’ornukha. 

Hwen Thsang makes Hayamukha 2500 li, or 417 miles, in 
dreuit, which is perhaps too great; but as Daundia-khera was 
the capital of the Bais Rajputs, I conclude that the district 
must have comprised the whole of the present Baiswara, which 
lies between the Sai river and the Ganges, from Cawnpore to 
Mlnikpur and Salon. But as these limits would give a circuit 

2. Juiien'a *Hiouen Thsang,' ii. 374. 
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of onl}* 200 miles, it seems almost certain that the district must 
have extended to the south of the Ganges in the time of Hweii 
Tb' .ng. Its probable limits were, therefore, the Ghagra river 
on the north, and the Jumna on the south, a determination 
which derives some support from Tod,^ who describes Baiswara 
as an extensive district in the Doib between the Ganges and 
Jumna. 


14. pravaga. 

From Hayumukha the pilgrim proceeded 700/i, or 116 
miles, to the south-east to Prayaga, the well*known place of 
pilgrimage at the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, where 
Akbar, many centuries later, built his fort of IldhobtU, or 
AUdh^bod, as it was afterwards called by Shah JehUn. The 
distance and bearing given by Hwen Thsang agree almost 
exactly with those of Prayaga from Daundiakhera. The 
distance is 104 miles by the nearest road fo the south of the 
Ganges; but as the pilgrim followed the northern road, the 
distance must have been increased to 115 or 120 miles. Accor¬ 
ding to him* the city was situated at the confluence of the 
two rivers, and to the west of a large sandy plain. In the 
midst of the city there was a Brahmanical temple, to which 
the presentation of a single piece of money procured as much 
merit as that of one thousand pieces elsewhere. Before the 
principal room of the temple there was a large tree with wide- 
spreading branches, which was said to be the abode of a man- 
eating demon. The tree was surrounded with human bones, 
the remains of pilgrims who had sacrificed their lives before 
the temple, a practice w*hich had been observed from time 
immemorial. 

I think there can be little doubt tliat the famous tree 
here described by the pilgrim is the w’ell.known Akshajf Bat, or 

1. Julien's ‘Hioaen Tbsaag.* ii, 

1. Ihid. ii. 276. 
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"iindecaying Banian tree/* which is still an object of worship 
at Allahabad. This tree is now situated underground, at one 
side of a pillared court, which would appear to have been 
open formerly, and which is. I believe, the remains of the 
temple described by Hwen Thsang. The temple is situated 
inside the fort of Allahabad, to the east of the Ellenborough 
Barracks, and due north from the Stone Pillar of Asoka and 
Samudra Gupta. Here, then, must have been the site of the 
city in the seventh century, and this agrees with the sunken 
position of the tree, for originally both tree and temple must 
have been on the.natural ground level; but from the constant 
accumulation of rubbish, they have been gradually earthed 
up, until the whole of the lower portion of the temple has 
disappeared underground. The upper portion has long ago 
been removed, and the only access to the Akshaj Bainovf 
available is by a flight cf steps which leads down to a square 
pillared courtyard.. This court has apparently once been 
open to the sky; but it is now completely closed overhead, to 
secure darkness and mystery for the holy fig-tree. 

The Akshi^-bai is next mentioned by Rashidud-din in 
the Jamiu4-taw6nkh. where he states that the '‘tree of Pr&g” 
is situated at the confluence of Jumna and Ganges. As most 
of his information was derived from Abu Rihftn, the date of 
this notice may with great probability be referred to the time 
of Muhmud of Ghazni. In the seventh century a great 
sandy plain, 2 miles in circuit, lay between the city and the 
confluence of the rivers, and as the tree was in the midst of 
the city, it must have been at least one mile from the con* 
fluence. But nine centuries later, in the beginning of Akbar*s 
reign, Abdul KAdir speaks of the "tree from which people cast 
themselves into the river .**^ From this statement I infer 
that during the long period that intervened between the 
time of Hwen Thsang and that of Akbar, the two rivers had 
gradually carried away the whole of the great sandy plain, 
and had so far encroached upon the city, as to place the holy 

1. Elliot'i ‘Muhaminadan Historians of India,’ p 343. 
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tree on the very brink of the water. Long bofore this time 
the old city had no doubt been deserted, for we know that the 
fort of IlMibas was founded on its site in the twenty-first 
year of Akbar's reign, that is, in A. M. 982, or a. o. 1572. 
Indeed the way in which Abu Rihfln speaks of the *'tree" 
instead of the city of Prig, leads me to believe that the city 
itself had already been deserted before his time. As far as I 
am aware, it is not once mentioned in any Muhmmadan histmy 
until it was refounded by Akbar.^ 

According to the common tradition of the people, the 
name of Prayflg was derived from a Brahman who lived during 
the reign of Akbar. The story is, that when the emperor 
was building the fort, the walls on the river face repeatedly 
fell down, in spite of all the precautions taken by the architect. 
On consulting some wise men, Akbar was informed that the 
foundations could only be secured by being laid in human 
blood. A proclamation was then made, when a Brahman 
named Prayiiga voluntarily offered his life, on the condition 
that the fort should bear his name. This idle story, which 
is diligently related to the pilgrims who now visit the Akshay 
Bat, may at least serve one useful purpose in warning us not 
to place too much faith in these local traditiois. The name 
of Praydga is recorded by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century, 
and is in all probability as old as the reign of Asoka, who set 
up the stone pillar about b. c. 235, while the fort was not 
built until the end of the sixteenth century. Hwen Thsang 
makes the district of PrayAga about 5000 ft, or 833 miles, in 
circuit; but as it was closely surrounded on all sides by other 
districts, I am satisfied that we should read 500 li» or 83 miles, 
and limit the district to the small tract in the fork of the 
Do&b, immediately above the junction of the Gaqges 
and Jumna. 

1. Reinaud, 'Pragmentt Arabes,* ate., p. 103. Sir H. Elliota‘ 
'Mttahmmadan Historiana of India,' edited by T>owaoa, i. 55. 
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IS. KOSAMBl. 

The city of Kosdmbi was one of the most celebrated 
places in ancient India, and its name was famous amongst 
Brahmans as well as Buddhists. The city is said to have been 
founded by Kusamba, the tenth in descent from Pururavas; 
but its fame begins only with the reign of Chakra, the eighth 
in descent from Aijun Pilodu, who made Kdsftmbi his capital 
after Hastinapura had been swept away by the Ganges. 

KosSmbi is mentioned in the *Rftm&yana'. tlie earliest of 
the Hindu poems, which is generally allowed to have been 
composed ^before the Christian era. The story of UdOyana, 
king of KosAmbi, is referred to by the poet KHid^ in his 
*Megha-duta/ or *Cloud Messenger,’ where he says that **AvatUi 
(or Ujain) is great with the number of those versed in the tale 
of UdAyana.*'^ Now, KMidUsa flourished shortly after A. D. 
500. In the 'Vrihat Katha,’ of Somadeva the story of Udft- 
3 rana is given at full length, but the author has made a mistake 
in the genealogy between the two SaUinikta. Lastly the 
kingdom of Kosdmhi, or KosAmba MamMa, is mentioned in an 
inscription taken fram the gateway of the fort of Kkara which 
is dated in Samvat 1092. or a. d. 1035, at which period it 
would appear to have been independent of Kanoj.* Kos&mbi, 
the capital of Vatsa Raja, is the scene of the pleasing drama 
of ‘Ratnftvali,’ or the ’Necklace,' which was composed in the 
reign of King Harsha Deva, who is most probably the same as 
Harsha Vardhana of Kanoj, as the opening prelude describes 
amongst the assembled audience ’’princes from various realms 
recumbent at his feet."* This we Imow from Hwen Thsang to 
have been true of the Kanoj prince, but which even a Brahman 
could scarcely have asserted of Harsha Deva of Kashmir. The 
date of this notice will therefore lie between 607 and 650 A. D. 

1. Wilion, *llegha>data,' not« 64 ; and ‘Hindu Theatia,' ii. 257, 

note. 

2. 'Asiatic Researches,' ix. 433. Jonm. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, v. 731. 

3. Wilson's ‘Hindu Theatro.* ‘Ratnivali: prelnde^ IL 264. 
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But the name of UdAyana, king of KosAmbi, was perhaps 
even more famous amongst the Buddhists. In the *Haha- 
wanso/* which was composed in the fifth century, the venerable 
Yasa is said to have fled from VaisAli to KosAmbi just* before 
the assembly of the secon<f Buddhist Synod. In the *LaIita 
VistAra/* which was translated into Chinese between 70 and 
76 A. D., and which could not, therefore, have been composed 
later than the beginning of the Christian era, UdAyana Vatsa, 
son of SatAnika, king of KosAmbi, is said to have been born on 
the same day as Buddha. In other Ceylonese books KosAmbi 
is named as one of the nineteen capital cities of ancient India. 
UdAyana Vatsa is also known to the Tibetans” as the king of 
KosAmbi. In the 'RatnAvali/ he is called 1”^/^ Raja, or king 
of the Vatsas, and his capital Vatsapattana, which is therefore 
onlv another name for KosAmbi. In this famous citv also 
Buddha is said to have spent the sixth and ninth years of his 
Buddhahood.^ Lastly, Hwen Thsang relates that the famous 
statue of Buddha, in red sandal-wood, which was made by 
King UdAyana during the lifetime of the Teacher, still existed 
under a stone dome in the ancient palace of the kings. ^ 

The site of this great city, the capital of the later PAndu 
princes, and the shrine of the most sacred of all the statues of 
Buddha, has long been sought in vain. The Brahpians gener¬ 
ally asserted that it stood either on the Ganges or close to it, 
and the discox^ery of the name of KosAmbi maniAla, or '‘King¬ 
dom of KosAmbi,*' in an inscription over the gateway of the 
fort of Khara, seems to confirm the general belief, although 
the south-west bearing from PrayAga, or Allaliabed, as recor¬ 
ded by Hwen Thsang, points unmistakably to the line of the 

1. Turaour’s 'Rahawanso,' p. 16. 

2. Fottcaus, tranalation of the Tibetan veraion of 'Lalita-VitMra. 

3. Caoaa do KbrbU, in 'Asiatic Kesearchet,' xx. 269. 

3. Hardy, ‘Maaiial of Baddhiam,* p. 356. 

5. Joliea's 'Hiouen Thaang,* ii. 383. 
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Jumna. In January, 1861, Mr. Bayley informed me that he 
believed the ancient Kosflmbi would be found in the old village 
of Kosam, on the Jumna, about 30 miles above Allahabad. In 
the following month I met Babu Siva Prasftd, of the educa¬ 
tional department, who takes a deep and intelligent interest in 
ail archxological subjects, and from him I learned that Kosam 
is still known as Kosdmbi-nagar, that it is even now a great 
resort of the Jains, and that only one century ago it was a large 
and flourishing town. This information was quite , sufficient 
to satisfy me that Kosam was the actual site of the once famous 
Kos&mbi. Still, however, there was no direct evidence to show 
that the city was situated on the Jumna; but this missing link 
in the chain of evidence I shortly afterwards found in the 
curious legend of Bakkula, which is related at length by Hardy. ^ 
The infant Bakkula was born at Kosftmbi, and while his 
mother was bathing in the Jumna, he accidentally fell into the 
river, and being swallowed by a fish, was carried to Benares. 
There the fish was caught and sold to the wife of a nobleman, 
who on opening it found the young child still alive inside, and 
at once adopted it as her own. The true mother hearing of 
this wonderful escape of the infant, proceeded to Benares, and 
demanded the return of the child, which was of course refused. 
The matter was then referred to the king, who decided that 
both of the claimants were mothers of the child,—the one by 
maternity, the other by purchase. The child was accordingly 
named Bakula, that is, of "two kulas, or races.’* He reached 
the age of 90 years without once having been ill, when he was 
converted by the preaching of Buddha, who declared him to 
be "the chief of that class of his disciples who were free from 
disease.” After this he is said to have lived 90 years more, 
when he became an arhiU, or Buddhist saint. 

As this legend of Bakula is sufficient to prove that the 
famous city of Kaus&mbi was situated on the Jumna, it now 


1. 'Manaal of Buddhism,’P. 501. 
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only remains to show that the distance of Kosam from Allaha¬ 
bad corresponds with that between Praylg and Kosimbi, as 
recorded by Hwen Thsang. Unfortunately this distance is 
differently stated in the life and in the travels of the Chinese 
pilgrim. In the former, the distance is given as 50 li, and in 
the latter as 500 /i, whilst in the return journey to China, the 
pilgrim states that between Praylg and KosAmbi he travelled 
for $evm days through a vast forest and over bare plains.* 
Now, as the village of Kosam is only 31 miles from the fort 
of AUahabad, the last statement would seem to preclude all 
possibility of its identification with the ancient KosAmbi. But 
strange to say, it affords the most satisfactory proof of their 
identity: for the subsequent route of the pilgrim to Sankissa 
is said to have occupied one month, and as the whole distance 
from Pra 3 rAg to Sankissa is only 200 miles, the average length 
of the pilgrim's daily march was not more than 5i miles. This 
slow progress is most satisfactorily accounted for, by the fact 
that the match from PrayAg to Sankissa was a rdigious proce¬ 
ssion, headed by the great king Harsh Vardhana of KanoJ, 
with a train of no less than 18 tributary kings, besides many 
thousands of Buddhist monks, and all the crowd of an Indian 
camp. According to this reckoning, the distance from PrayAg 
to KosAmbi would be 38 miles, which corresponds very closely 
with the actual road distance as I found it. By one route on 
going to Kosam, I made the distance 37 miles, and by the 
return route 35 miles. The only probable explanation of 
Hwen Thsang’s varying distances of 50/* and 500 li that 
occurs to me is, that as he converted the Indian yojMnas into 
Chinese li at the rate of 40 li per yojam, or of 10 li per kos, he 
must have written 150 li, the equivalent of 15 kos, which is 
the actual distance across the fields for foot passengers from 
Kosam to the fort of Allahabad, according to the reckoning 
of the people of Kosam itsdf. But whether this explanation 
be correct or not, it is quite certain that the present Kosam 


1. JttlteB*s Tbsaaf.* i. Itl; u. s89| sadl. MO. 
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Standi on the actual dte of the ancient KosAmbi: for not 
only do the people themsdves put forward this claim, hut it 
is also distinctly stated in an inscription of the time of Akbar, 

which is recorded on the great stone pillar, still standing 
in the midst of the ruins, that this is Kausdmbi~purM. 

The present ruins of Kosimbi consist of an immense 
fortress formed of earthen ramparts and bastions, with a 
circuit ot 23.100 feet, or exactly 4 miles and 3 furlongs. The 
ramparts have a general height of from 30 to 35 feet above 
the fields; but the basitions are considerably higher, those 
on the north face rising to upwards of 50 feet, while those 
at the ..south-west and south-east angles are more than 
60 feet. Originally there were ditches all around the fortress, 
but at present there are only a few shallow hollows at the foot 
of the rampart. The length of the north front is 4.S00 feet, 
of the south front 6.000. of the east front 7,500 feet, and 
of the west front 5.100, or altogether 23.100 feet. The 
difference in length between the north and south fronts is due 
to the original extension of the fortress on the river face; but 
the difference between the east and west fronts is. I believe, 
chiefly, if not wholly, due to the loss of the south-west angle 
of the ramparts by the gradual encroachment of the Jamuna. 
There are no traces now left of the western half of the ramparts 
on the southern face, and the houses of the village of Garkwd 
are standing on the very edge of the clifl overhanging the river. 
The reach of the river also, from the PaMta Bwj at the south¬ 
west angles of the fortress up to the hill of I^Mdsa, a clear 
straight run of 4 miles, bears 20 degrees to the north of east, 
whereas in the time of Hwen Thsang there were two stupas 
and a cave at a distance of miles to the south-west of 
KosdnM. From all these concurring circumstances, 1 conclude 
that the west front of the fortress was originally as nearly as 
possible bf the same length as the east front. This would add 
2400 feet, or nearly half a mile, to the length of the west front, 
and would increase the whole circuit of the ramparts to 4 miles 
and 7 furlongs, which is within one furlong of the measurement 
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of 5 miles, or 30 if, recorded by Hwen Thsang. In the three 
main points therefore of name, size and position, the present 
Kosam corresponds most exactly with the ancient Koslmbi as 
it is described by the Chinese pilgrim in the seventh century. 

Accordii^ to the text of Hwen Thsang, the district of 
KosAmbi was 6000 fi, or 1000 miles, in circuit, which is quite 
impossible, as it was closely surrounded on all sides by other 
districts. I would, therefore, read hundreds for thousands 
and fi.x its circuit at 600 /i, or 100 miles. 

16. XUSAPURA. 

From KosAmbi the Chinese pilgrim travelled to the north¬ 
east, through a vast forest as far as the Ganges, after crossing 
which his route lay to the north for a distance of'700 /i, or 117 
miles, to the town of Kia-she*pn4o» which M. Julien correctly 
renders by Kasapura.' In searching fur the site of this place, 
the subsequent route of the pilgrim to VituAkd, a distance of 
170 to lAO l«, or from 28 to 30 miles, to the north is of equal 
i mportance with the bearing and distance from KosAmbi. For 
as the VisdMd of Hwen Thsang, as I will presently show, is 
the same place as the ShaM of Fa-Hian, and the SdkeU or 
Ayodhya of the Hindus, we thus obtain two such well-fixed 
points as KosAmbi and Ayodhya to guide us in our search. A 
single glance at the map will be sufficient to show that the old 
town of Sidtdn-pur on the Gomati (or Giimti) river is as nearly 
as possible in the position indicated. Now the Hindu name of 
this town was Kusabhauanapura, or simply Kmapura, which is 
almost the same name as that of Hutin Thsang. Remembering 
Mr. Bayley*s note of information derived from Raja MAn Singh 
that there was *a tope near SuItAnpur,” I pitched my tent on 

1. M. Jnlten’t *Hiooen Thsang,* ii. 287-290. In the record of the 
pilgrim's ‘Life/ Kmmpm* is altogether omitted, and the dtotance from 
Roelabi to Vis&khft is said to be 500 k to the east Jnllen, i. 122. See 
Map No. XI. for its peaitioa. 
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one side of the now utterly desolate city, and searched the 
whole place through most carefully, but all in vain: I could 
neither find the trace of any tope, nor could I even hear of 
ancient remains of any kind. On the following day, however, 
after I had left Sultftnpur. I heard that the village of Mahmud- 
pur, about 5 miles to the north-west, was situated on an 
ancient mound of somewhat larger size than that of Sultinpur, 
and on my arrival at Faizabad, I learned from Lieutenant 
Swetenham, of the Royal Engineers, that there is and old tope 
to the north-west cf SulUnpur. not far from this village. I 
conclude, therefore that SultUnpur. the ancient Kiisapura, is 
the saifie place as the Kasapura of Hwen Thsang, and this 
identification will be made even more certain on examination 
of the recorded distance. 

On leaving Kos&mbi, the pilgrim proceeded first in a 
north-east direction to the Ganges, after crossing which he 
turned to the north to Kasapura, the whole distance being 117 
miles. Now, the two great ghdts on the Ganges to the north¬ 
east of Kosam are at Mau-Saraya and Pd;^a-uMM. the former 
being 40 miles, and the latter 43 miles distant. But as these 
two ghits are close together, and almost immediately to the 
north of Allahabad, the total distance to Kasapura will be the 
same whichever place of crossing be taken. From Plpamau to 
SoltUnpur the direction is due north, and the distance 66 miles; 
the whole line from Kosam to SultAnpur being 109 miles, which 
is within 8 miles of the round number of 700 /*, or 116| miles, 
as given by Hwen Thsang; while both of the bearings are in 
exact accordance with his statements. From Kasapura to 
Vis^tha the direction followed by the pilgrim was to the north, 
and the distance was from 170 to 180/i. or from 28 to 30 miles. 
Now the present city of Ajudhya, the ancient Ayodhya or 
Sfiketa. is almost due north from SuUdnpur, the distance being 
30 miles to the nearest point, or just six miles in excess of the 
distance given by Hwen Thsang. As the former of these 
distances is in default, while the latter is in excess. I would 
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suggest, as a possible alternative, tliat our measoiements 
should be taken from the village of AfaAnaiwpMr, which would 
make the route from Kosam to the Buddhist establishment 
near Kasapura up to 114 miles, or within three miles of the 
number stated 1^ Hwen Thsang, and lessen the subsequent 
route to Ayodhya from 36 to 31 miles, which is within one 
mile of tte number given by the Chinese pilgrim. As all the 
bearings are in perfect accordance, and as the names of the’ 
two places agree almost exactly, I think that there can be 
little hesitation in accepting the identification of SuU&npur or 
Kwsa^a with the Kasapura of Hwen Tiisang. 

Knsapurs, or liMta-hkmana-pwa, is said to have been 
named after Rama's son, Kusa. Shortly after the Muhamma¬ 
dan invasion it belonged to a Bhar Raja Nand Kunwar, who 
was expelled by Sultan Alauddin Ghori (read JSJtilji), The 
defences of the town were strengthened by the conqueror, 
who built a mosque and changed the name of the place to 
Sultinpur. The site of KMsa^fira was, no doubt, selected 
by its founder as a good military position on account of its 
being surrounded on three sides by the liver Goinati or Gumti. 
The place is at present utterly desolate: the whole population 
having been removed to the new civil station on the opposite 
or south bank of the river. The ruined fort of Sultinpur 
now forms a laige mound, 750 feet square, with brick towers 
at the four corners. On all sides it is surrounded by the huts 
of the ruined town, the whole togcthT>r covering a space of 
about half a mile square, or about two miles in circuit. This 
estimate of the sise of Sultinpur agrees very closely with that 
of Kusapura given by Hwen Thsang. who describes the place 
as being 10 li» or 1} miles, in circuit. 

Eighteen mfles to the south-east of Sultinpur, or Kusa¬ 
pura, there is a celebrated place of Hindu pilgrimage called 
DkopdpiiptirM, It is situated on the right or west bank of 
the G^ati river, and immediately under the walls of Garhi, 
or garhL The site of DhopAp is evidently one of com 
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sderaUe antiquity* as the fields for half a mile all round are 
covered with broken bricks and pottery. 

17. Vlsi^HA. SAKETl, OR AJUDHYA. 

Much difficulty has been felt regarding the postoionof 
Fa>Hian*s *'great kingdom of StMchi " and of Hwen Thsangfs 
ViiAkha, with its enormous number of heretics or Brahmanists; 
but I hope to show in the most satisfactory manner that these 
two places are identical* and that they are also the same as 
the Fdkaa and Ajudhya of the Brahmans. The difficulty has 
arisen chiefly from an erroneous bearing recorded by Fa-Hian. 
who plflces She-wei, or Srdvasti, to the south of Skaehi, while 
Hwen Thsang locates it to the north-east, and partly from 
his erroneous distance ol 743+10-20 yojms^ instead of 
30, from the well-known city of Sankisa. The bearing is 
shown to be erroneous from the route of a Hindu pilgrim 
from the banks of the Godavari to Sewet or Srdvasft* as recorded 
in the Ceylonese Buddhist works. This pilgrim, after passing 
through Mahissati and Ujani, or Makesmati and Ujaint reaches 
Kos&mbi, and from thence passes through Saket to Sewet, 
that is along the very route followed by Hwen Thsang.* We 
have, therfore, two authoritis in favour of Sewet being to the 
north of Sftket. With regard to the distance, I refer again 
to the Buddhist books of Ceylon, in which it is recorded that 
from Sakaspura (or Semgkasyapura, now Sanskisa) to Sewet 
was a journey of 30 yi^anas.* Now', Fa-Hian makes the 
distance from Sankisa to Kanoj 7 yojaiias, thence to the forest 
of Holi, on the Ganges, 3 yojanas, and thence to Shoehi JO 
yojanes, or altogether only 20 yo/anas, or 10 less than the 
Ceylonese hooks. That Fa-Hian*s statement is erroneous is 
quite clear from the fact that his distance would place Shachi 
in the neighbourhood of Lucknow; whereas the other distance 
would place it close to Ajudhya. or Faizfibdd, or in the very 

1. liardy, ‘Mauual of Buddhism.* p. .164. 

2. /Md.. p.301. 
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position indicated by Hwen Thsang's iti.^erary. Here, again, 
we have two authorities in 'favour of the longer distance. I 
have no hesitation, therefore, in declaring that. F:^-Hian's 
recorded bearing of She-wei from Ska chi is wrong, and that 
''north" should be read instead of ' south." 

I have now to show that Fa*Hian's Shti chi is the same as 
Hwen Thsang's VisdJhha, and that both are identical with 
SAketa or Ajudhya* With respect to Sha-cki, Fa-Hian relates 
that "on leaving the town by the snulhern gate you find to the 
cast of the road the place where Buddha bit a branch of the 
nettle-tree and planted it in the ground, where it grew to the 
height of the seven feet, and never increased or diminished in 
size."^ Now, this is precisely the same legend that is related 
of Visdkha by Hwen Thsung, who says that "to the south of 
the capital, and to tlie left of the road (that is, to the east as 
stated by Fa-Hian), there was, amongst other holy objectci, an 
extraordinary tree 6 or 7 feet high, which always remained the 
same, neither growing nor decreasing.^ This is the celebrated 
tooth-brush tree of Buddha, to which I shall have occasion 
to refer presently. Here I need only notice the very 
precise agreement in the two descriptions of this famous tree, 
as to its origin, its height, and its position. The perfect 
correspondence of these details appears to me to leave no 
doubt of the identity of Fa-Hian’s Ska^chi with the Visikha of 
Hwen Thsang. 

With respect to the identification of Vis&kha with theSdketa 
of the Hindus, I rest my proofs chiefly on the following 
points; 1st, that Visdkha^ the most celebrated of all females in 
Buddhist history, was a resident of S&kcta before her marriage 
with Pumna Varddhana, son of Mrigara, the rich merchant of 
SravasU :—and 2nd, that Buddha is recorded by Hwen Thsang 


1. Remusat, *Fo>kwe-ki,' c. xix., ard I'eal't 'F''ah Hiaa,’ c xls. S7. 
2 Jttiwn't *Hiouen Ihsang,* li, 39‘J 
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to have spent 6 years at while, by the PaE annals of 

Tumor, he is stated to have lived 16 years at SoheU.^ 

The story of the noble maiden VisftkhA is related at great 
length in the Ceylonese books. According to Hardy,* she 
erected a PurwdrOfna at Srdvasti, which is also mentioned by 
Hwen Thsang. Now, there was also a Purw6rdma at Siketa. 
and it can hardly be doubted that this monastery was likewise 
built by her. She was the daughter of Dhananja, a rich 
merchant, who had emigrated from Rdjagrihd to SakeU, 
Now, amongst the oldest inscribed coins which have been 
discovered only at Ajudhya. we find some bearing the names 
of Dhana^Deua and VisdkhC^DaUa. I mention this because it 
seems to me to show the probability that the family of 
Dkanana and VisdMhd was of great eminence in S&keta or 
Ayodhya; and I infer from the recurrence of their names, as 
well as from the great celebrity of the lady, that the city may 
possibly have been called Visdkhd after her name. 

The other proof which I derive from the years of Buddha’s 
residence is direct and convincing. According to the 
Ceylonese aniuds, Buddha was 35 years of age when he attained 
Buddhahood; he then led a houseless life for 20 years, 
preaching in various places in Northern India, all of which are 
detailed; and of the remaming 25 years of bis life he spent 9 
In the Jtlmana monastery at Sr&vasti. and 16 in the Pubhdrdmo 
monastery at SAketapura.* Now. in the Burmese annals* 
these numbers are given as 19 years and 6 years, and in the 
last figure we have the exact number recorded by Hwen 

1. 1 taka tha 6 jmn of the pilgrim to be a mistake for 16 yean, 
** ^ whole period of Buddha's teaching is carefully aceoanted for in 
tha Ceylonese annals. 

'Manual of Buddhism.* p. 220. Julian's ‘Hiooen Thsang,' i. 

The PnbbSrSmo is also mentioned in the ‘Ceylonese Annalssee 
Tnraour, Joum. Asiat. Soc.. Bengal, vii. 790. 

3. Tumor. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vu. 790. 

4. Bigaadet. ‘Legend of Burmese Buddha,' p. 142. 
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Thsang.^ Nothing can be more complete than this proof. 
There were only two places at which Buddha resided for any 
length of time, namely, SrdvasH, at which he lived either 9 or 
19 years, and Sdktia, at which he lived either 6 or 16 years; 
and as according to Hwen Thsang he lived for 6 years at 
Visikha, which is described as being at some distance to the 
south of Sr&vasti, it follows of necessity that Visftkha and 
SAketa were one and the same place. 

The identity of Sdketa and Ayoihya has, I believe, always 
been admitted ; but I am not aware that any proof has yet 
been offered to establish the fact. Csoma de K5r5s,* in speaking 
of the place, merely says **Saketana or Ayodhya," and H. H. 
Wilson, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, calls Sdketa ‘*the city 
Ayodhya." But the question ^uld appear to be set at rest 
by several passages of the *R&mAyana’ and 'Raghuvansa,'* in 
which Sdketanagara is generally called the capital of Raja 
Dasaratha and his sons. But the following verse of the *RAm- 
Ayana,* which was pointed out to me by a Brahman of 
Lucknow, will be sufficient to establish the identity. AswajUa, 
father of Kaikeyi, offers to give his daughter to Dasaratha, 
Raja of Sdketanagara 

^iketSu nsgaram Rija nlniiui Dasaratho ball. 

li^mal deyft mayl kanyi Kaikeyi Dftmatojaal. 

The ancient city of Ayodhya or SAkefa is described in the 
*RAmAyana' as situated on the bank of the Saeayu or Sarju 
river. It is said to have been 12 yojanast or nearly 100 miles 
in circumference, for which we should probably read 12 kos, or 
24 miles,—an extent which the old city, with all its gardens, 
might once possibly have covered. The distance from the Guptde 
GhAt on the west, to the RAm GhAt, on the east, is just 6 mfles 
in a direct line, and if we suppose that the city with its suburbs 


1. Jalien't *Hionen Thsang,* ii. 293. 

2. ‘A‘ iatic Researches,' xx. 442. 

3. Raghiivansa,* sarg. xiii. sink. 79, and sarg. xiv. tick. 13. 
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and gardens formerly occupied the whole intervening space to 
a depth of two miles, its circuit would have agreed exactly 
with the smaller measurement of 12 kos. At the present day 
the peple point to Rdm Ghdt and Guptdr Ghit as the eastern 
and western boundaries of the old city, and the southern 
boundry they extend to Bharat-Kund, near Bhaiarsd, a dis¬ 
tance of 6 kos. But as these limits include all the places of 
pilgrimage, it would seem that the people consider them to 
have been formerly inside the city, which was certainly not 
the case In the 'Ayin Akbari,' the old city is said to have 
measured 148 kos in length by 36 kos in breadth,* or. in other 
words, it covered'the whole of the province of Oudh to the 
south of the GhAghra river. The origin of the larger number 
is obvious. The 12 yojanas of the 'Rim&yana,' which are 
equal to 48 kos, being considered too small for the great city 
of Rama, the Brahmans simply added 100 kos to make the 
size tally with their own extravagant notions. The present 
city of A)udh 3 ra, which is confined to the north-east comer 
of the old site is just two miles in length by about three 
quarters of a mile in breadth ; but not one half of this extent 
is occupied by buildings, and the whole place wears a look of 
decay. There are no high mounds of ruins, covered with 
broken statues and sculptured pillars, such as mark the sites 
of other ancient cities, but only a low irregular mass of 
rubbish heaps from which all the bricks have been excavated 
for the houses of the neighbouring city of Faizibid This 
Muhammadan city, which is two miles and a half in length by 
one mile in breadth, is built chiefly of materials extracted from 
the ruins of Ajudhya. The two cities together occupy an 
area of nearly six square miles, or just about one-half of the 
probable size of the ancient capital of Rima. In Faizftbftd 
the only building of any consequence is the stuccoed brick 
tomb of the old Bhao Begam, whose story was dragged before 
the public during the famous trial of Warren Hastings. 


1. Gladwyn’s translation, li. 3s. 
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FaizftbAd was the capital of the first NawAbs of Oudh, but it 
was deserted by Asaf-ud-daolah in A. D. 177S. 

In the seventh century the city of VisdJkha was only 16 li, 
or 2f miles, ii\ circuit, or not more than one*half of its present 
size, although it probably contained A greater population, as 
not above one-third or perhaps less of the modern town is 
inhabited. Hwen Thsang assigns to the district a circuit of 
4000 li, or 667 miles, which must be very much exaggerated. 
But, as I have already observed, the estimated dimensions of 
some of the districts in this part of the pilgrim's route»are 
so great that it is quite impossible that all of them can be 
correct. I would therefore, in the present instance, read 
400 li, or 67 miles, and restrict the territory of Visd^ha to 
the small tract lying around Ajudhya, between the GhAgra 
and Gomati rivers 


18. sravasti. 

The ancient territory of Ayodhya, or Oudh, was divided 
by the Sarju or GhAgra river into two great provinces; that 
to the north being cjalled Utkira Kosala, and that to the south 
Banaodha. Each was again subdivided Into two districts. 
In Banaodha these are called Pachham rdl and Purab-rdt, or 
the western and eastern districts; and in Uttara Kosala 'aey 
are Gouda (vulgarly Gouda) to the south of the Rapti, and 
Kosala to the north of the Rapti, or Rdwali, as it is univer¬ 
sally called in Oudh. Some of these names are found in the 
PurAnas. Thus, in the Vayu PurAna, Lava the son of RAma 
is said to have reigned in Uttara Kosala; but in the Matsya 
Linga and Kurma PurAnas. Srdvasti is stated to be in 
Gauda. These apparent discrepancies are satisfactorily 
explained when we learn that Gauda is only a subdiviaon of 
Uttara Kosala, and that the ruins of SrAvasti have actually 
been discovered in the district of Gauda, which is the Gonda 
of the maps. The extent of Gauda is proved by the old 
name of BalrAmpur on the Rapti, which was formerly Rantgarh- 
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GmidM, I presume, therefore, that both the Gouda Brahmans 
and the Gauia Togas must originally have belonged to this 
district, and not to the mediaeval city of Gouda in Bengal. 
Brahmans of this name are still numerous in Ajudhya and 
Jahtogirabad on the right bank of the Ghigra river, in Gonda, 
Pakhapur, and Jaisni of the Gonda or Gauda district on 
the left bank, and in many parts of the neighbouring province 
of Gorakhpur. Ajudhya, therefore, was the capital of Banaodha, 
or Oudh to the south of the GhAgra, while SrdvasH was the 
capital of UUara Kosala, or Oudh to the north of the GhUgra. 

The position of the famous city of Srdvasti, one of the 
most celelvated places in the annals of Buddhism, has long 
puzzled our best scholars. This was owing partly to the 
contradictory statements of the Chinese pilgrims themselves, 
and partly to the want of a good map of the province of Oudh. 
In my account of Visdkha or Ajudhya, I have compared the 
bearings and distances recorded by Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang 
with those preserved in the Buddhist annals of Geylon, and 
I have shown conclusively that Fa-Hian’s distance from 
Saukisa and his bearing from Shaehi or Sdhei are both errone¬ 
ous. We'know from Hwen Thsang and'the Buddhist books 
of Ceylon that Srdvasii was to the north of Sdkef or Ajudhya, 
or in other words that it was in the district ol Gauda or 
UUara Kosala, which is confirmed by the statements of no 
less than four of the Brahmanical Purinas. And as Fa-Htan 
also says that Shagei or Sewef was in Kosala, there can be 
no doubt whatever that Srtvasti must be looked for within 
a few days, journey to the northward of Sdket or Ayodhya, 
Aocwding to Fa-Hian the distance was 8 yojanas, or 56 miles, 
which is increased by Hwen Thsang to 500 h*, or 83 miles.' 
Bat as the latter pilgrim reduced the Indian yojoua to Chinese 
msasnre at the rate of 40 ft pet yojoua, we may correct his 
dtstance by the nearest round number of 350 ft, or 58 miles, 

1. RmTs •Fah-Hiu,* e. n. 78; IuUm's ‘HIomb Thtang.* U. IM. 
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to bring it into accordance with the other. Sow, as this is 
the exact distance from Ajudhyaofthe great ruined dty on 
the south bank of the Rapti, called Sdhet Mahet, in which I 
discovered a colossal statue of Buddha with an inscription 
containing the name of SrAvasti itself, 1 have no hesitation in 
correcting Hwen Tbsang's distance from SOO ft, as to 350 K, 
proposed above. 

The ruined city of Sihet-M4het is situated between 
Akaona and BalrAmpur, at 5 miles from the former and 12 
miles from the latter, and at nearly equal distances from 
Bahraich and Gonda.. * In shape it is an almost semicircular 
crescent, with its diameter of one mile and a third in length 
curved inwards and facing the north-east, along the old bank 
of the Rapti river. The western front, which runs due 
north'and south, for three-quarters of a mile, is the only 
straight portion of the enclosure. The ramparts vary consi¬ 
derably in height; those to the west being from 35 to 40 feet 
in height, while those on the south and east are not more than 
25 or 30 feet. The highest point is the great north-west 
bastion, which is 50 feet above the fields. The north-east, 
face, or shorter curve of the crescent, was defended by the 
Rapti, which still flows down its old bed during the annual 
floods. The land ramparts on the longer curve of the crescent 
must once have been defended by a ditch, the remains of which 
yet exist as a swamp, nearly half a mile in length, at the 
south-west comer. Everywhere the ramparts are covered 
with fragments of brick, of the large size peculiar to very 
ancient cities; and though I was unable to trace any remains 
of walk except in one place, yet the very presence of the 
bricks is quite., sufficient to show that the earthen ramparts 
must once have been crowned by brkk parapets and battle¬ 
ments. The portion of the parapet wall which I discovered 
still standing in the middle of the river isce, was 10 feet thick. 
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The whole circuit of the old earthen ramparts, according to 
my survey, is 17,300 feet, or upwards of 3} miles. Now this 
is the exact size of 20 ft, or 3^ miles, which Hwen Thsang 
gives to the palace alone ; but as the city was then deserted 
and in ruins, he must have mistaken the dty itself for the 
palace. It is certiain at least that the suburbs outside the 
walls must have been very limited indeed, as the place is 
almost entirely surrounded with the remains of laige religious 
buildings which would have left but little room for any private 
dwellings. I am therefore quite satisfied that the city has 
been mistaken for the palace; and this mistake is sufficient to 
show how.utterly ruined this once famous city must have been 
at so distant a period as the seventh century, when the place 
was visited by Hwen Thasang. As Fa-Hian describes the 
population as already very inconsiderable in a. d. 400, while 
the Ceylonese annals speak of Khiradhdra, king of Samatthh 
pur a between a. d. 275 and 302, the great decline of Srivasti 
must have taken place during the fourth century, and we may 
perhaps not be far wrong in connecting it with the fall of the 
Gupta dynasty in A. d. 319. 

Srdvasiiis said to have been built by Raja SrAvasta,^ the 
son of YuvanOswa of the Solar race, and the tenth in descent 
from Surya himself. Its foundation therefore reaches to the 
fabulous ages of Indian history, long anterior to Rama. 
During this early period it most probably formed part of the 
kingdom of Ayodhya, as the V&yu Purana assigns it to Lava, 
the son of R4ma. When Sxftvasti next appears in history, in 
the time of Buddha, it was the capital of King PrasenIJit, the 
son of MahaKosala. The king became a convert to the new 
faith, and during the rest of his life he was the firm friend 
and protector of Buddha. But his son Vinidhaka hated the 
race of the Sftkyas, and his invasion of their country and 
subsequent massacre of 500 SAkya maidens, who had been 


. Wilson, ‘Visbnu,* Purana, bookiv. p. 2; Hall's edit., uol. iv. p. 263. 
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selected for bis harem, brought forth the famous prediction of 
Buddha, that uitbin seven days the king would be consumed 
by fire. As the story has been preserved by Buddhists, the 
prediction was of course fulfilled, and upwards of eleven 
centuries afterwards, the tank in which the king had sought 
to avoid the flames was pointed out to the credulous Hwen 
Thsang.* 

We hear nothing more of Srftvasti until one century after 
Kanisbka, or five centuries after Buddha, when, according to 
Hwen Thsang. Vikramflditya, king of Srftvasti, became a 
persecutor of Buddhists, and the famous Manorhita, author of 
the Vibhftsha Sftstra, being worsted in argument by the 
Brahmans, put himself to death. During the reign of his 
successor, whose name is not given, the Brahmans were 
overcome by Vasubandhu the eminent disciplh of Manorhita. 
The probable date of these two kings may be set down as 
ranging from a. d. 79 to 120. For the next two centuries 
Srduaiti would seem to have been under the rule of its own 
kings, as we find Khiradh€ra and his nephew mentioned as 
Rajas between a. d. 275 and 319.* But there can be little 
doubt that during the whole of this time Srftvasti was only a 
dependency of the powerful Gupta dynasty of Magadha, as the 
neighbouring city of Sftktea is specially said to ha^e belonged 
to them. "Princes of the Gupta race,” says the Vftyu Purana, 
**wi11 possess all those countries; the banks of the Ganges to 
Prayftga. and Sftketa, and Magadha.*’* From this time 
Srftvasti gradually declined. In a. d 400 it contained only 
200 families; inA. d. 632 it was completely deserted; and 
at the present day the whole area of the city, excepting 
only a few clearances near the gateways, is a mass of almost 
impenetrable jangal. 

1. Jalien’s *Hk>neii Thtaog/U 308. 

S. Tumour, in Journ. Atint. Soc. Bengal, vi. 865. 

3. Quoted in Wilton's 'Vishnu Purana,' p. 479. note; and Hall’s 
editioB, iv. 318. 
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There is a difference in the name of the city, which Fa- 
Hian gives as She-wei, while Hwen Thuiig writes it, as correct¬ 
ly as is possible in Chinese syllables, She-h-fu-si-ti or Srdoasti, 
But this difference is more apparent than real, as there can be 
little doubt thot Shejcei is only a slight alteration of the abbre¬ 
viated Pali form of Sewet, for Sdwstthi, which is found in most 
of the Ceylonese books. Similarly the modem name of Sdkei 
is evidently only a variation of the Pali Sdmet. The other 
name of Mdhei I am unable to explain; but it is perhaps only 
the usual rhyming addition of which the Hindus are so fond, 
as in u/ta-puUa, or '*topsy-turvy," which many people say is 
the true meaning of SiM-miM, in allu^n to the utter ruin 
of the whole'^t^l^ce* But some say the name was originally 5sf- 
met, and as this form seems to be a corraption of Sawsf, it is 
probable that Sahet-Afah^ is only a lengthened pronunciation 
of Ssf-msf. One man alone, a Muhammadan in charge of the 
tomb of PIr Barftna close to the ruined city, affirmed that the 
true name was Sdoiiri, which is so close to the correct Pali 
form of SdwaUhi as to leave but little doubt that it preserves 
the original name of the place. 

Hwen Thsang assigns to the kingdom of Srdvasft a circuit 
of 4000 It, or 667 miles, which is about double the actual sise 
of the territory lying between the Ghigra river and the foot of 
the mountains; but as he assigns the same dimensions to the 
territory of NepM, it is probable that in his time the two west¬ 
ern districts of Malbhffm and Khkchi, in the hflls to the north, 
may at that time have belonged to Srflvasti. The territory 
of Sr&vasti would thus have comprised all the country Ijdng 
between the Himilaya mountains and the Gh4gra river, from 
the Kamftli river on the west to the mountain of Dhaolagiri 
and Faiskbfld on the east. The circuit of this tract about 
600 miles, or very nearly the same as the estimated measure¬ 
ment of Hwen Thsang. 

19. XAPILA. 

From Srivasti both of the Chinese pilgrims proceeded 
direct to KmpUa, which was famous throughout India as the 
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birth-]dace of Buddtuu Hwen Tbsang makes the distance 500 
ft, or 83 miles» to the sosth-east;^ but according to the earlier 
pilgrim Fa-Hian the distance was 13 y 9 jan 9 $, or 91 miles in the 
same direction.* The difierence of 1 yojmtm, or 7 miles, seems 
to be due to some confusion as to the relative positions of 
KapUa, and the birth>place of Krakuchanda, which were just 
one yojana apart. Fa-Hian reached the latter place first before 
visiting Kapila; but Hwen Thsang went first to Kapila, and 
afterwards to the birth-place of Krakuchanda. As the site of 
this place may with great probability be identified with Kakiis, 
8 miles to the west of Nagtr, which I propose to identify with 
KapiU-ntLgarti, I am inclined to adopt the narrative of Fa- 
Hian. Now the distance between Sdhet and Nggar is rather 
more than 81} miles, as I found the road from SAhet to Asok- 
pur 42} miles, and from Asokpur to Nagar the distance is 39 
miles measured direct on the large map of the Indian Atlas. 
The actual distance by the winding roads of this part of the 
country cannot therefore be less than 8S miles, and is probabl y 
about 90 miles, as stated by Fa-Htan. 

Hwen Thsang estimates the circuit of the district at 4000 
/f, or 667 miles, which agrees very well with the size of the 
tract lying between the GhAgra and the Gandak from FaizftbAd 
to the confluence of those rivers. The dirtet measurement 
is 650 miles, which would be upwards of 600 miles in road 
distance.* 

No trace of the name of Kapila has yet been discovered; 
bat I believe that the position of the city can be fixed within 
very naziow limits by many concurring data. According to 
the Buddhist chzonides of Tibet, ^apUnasin or KapUanagar* 
was founded by some descendants of the solar hero Gotama,* 

1. Thaaaf.'IL lOi. 

2. Baalli ’Fah-Hiaa,' nl—.zidi. 

3. 8m Map Mb. XL 

4. CMaMid«K«K«iiaJmm.AMit.Soc.Brafal,U.3»l. 
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on the bank of a lake near the river Rohini in Kosala. Now 
the town of Nagmr, or Nmgtr-kh^, that is **the city/* is 
situated on the eastern bank of the Chando Til, near a huge 
stream named Kohlna, a tributary of the Rapti, and in the 
northern division of Oudh beyond the GhAgra river, and there¬ 
fore in Kosala. Its distance and bearing from Sr&vasti have 
already been noted as agreeing most precisely with those stated 
by the Chinese pilgrims. To the west a small stream named 
Sidh falls into the lake. This name, which means the **perfect 
or the holy one/* is always applied to the sages of antiquity, 
and in the present instance I think that it may refer to the 
sage ^Kapila, whose hermitage was also on the bank of the lake 
opposite the city. The Gautamas had at first established 
themselves near the sage’s dwelling; but, as the lowing of their 
kine had disturbed his meditations, they founded their new 
city of KapUanagara at some distance, that is on the opposite 
or eastern end of the lake. 

The position of the Rohini river is more pricisely indicated 
by the Chinese pilgrims and Ceylonese chronicles. According 
to Fa-Hian' the royal garden, named Lun^ming, or Lumbini, 
in which Buddha was born, was situated at 50 li, or 1| miles, 
to the east of Kapila. Hwen Thsang* calls the garden 
La~fthni, and places it on the bank of a small stream flowing 
to the south-east which the people called the *'River of Oil.” 
According to the Ceylonese Chronicles,* the Rohini flowed 
between the cities of Kapila and Koli. the latter being the 
birth-place of M4yft Devi, the mother of Buddha. It was 
also called Vydghra-pura, or '’Tiger-town.*** When MAyA 
was near her confinement she went to pay a visit to her 
parents at Koli. ’’Between the two cities there was a garden 
of Sdl trees called Lumbmi, to which the inhabitants of both 

1. Ba&r« «Fah-Hian.’ xxii. 87. 

S. 'Hionen Thtang.' ii. 322. 

3. Hardy’s *Manaal of Boddhism,' p. 307. 

4. IM. p. 138. 
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cities were accustomed to resort for rrcreatioii/' There she 
rested and gave birth to the infant Buddha. In another 
place it is said that during a season of drought the inhabitants 
of Kapila and Koli quarrelled about the distribution of the 
waters of the Rohini for the irrigation of their rice-fields. 
From all these details I infer that the Rohini was most 
probably the Kohdna river of the present day, which flows in 
a south-easterly course about 6 miles to the eastward of 
Nagar. It is the Kooana and Quann of the maps, and the 
Koyane of Buchanan,* who describes it as **a fine little river, 
which, with its numerous branches, fertliaes all the south¬ 
eastern parts of the district.*' It therefore corresponds in 
all essential particulars with the Rohini of the Buddhist 
chrqnides. 

The position of Koli is doubtful; but it may perhaps be 
referred to the village of Am Kohil, which is exactly 11 miles 
to the east of Nagar, and rather less than 3 miles from the 
nearest point of the Kohina river. The road from Nagar to 
THohil crosses the Kobtoa opposite the small town of Mokson, 
which may probably be the site of the once famous Lumbini 
garden, as it was also called pardiimoksha,* or "supreme 
beatitude." In later times this appellation would have been 
shortened to Moksha or Mokshan, to which I would refer the 
possible origin of Hwen Thsang's name of the "River of Oil,,' 
as mrakshan is the Sanskrit term for oil. Abul Fazl calls 
the place of Buddha's birth Mokta,^ which is perhaps only a 
misreading of Moksa. 

Another strong point in favour of the identification of 
Nagar with ancient Kapila is the fact that the present chief 
of Nagar is a Gautama Rajput, and the districts of Nagar 
and Amorha are the headquarters of the clan, as well as of 

1. Hardy’* 'Manual ol Buddhism,' p. 907. 

2. 'Eastern India.' U. 301. 

3. *F 0 -km'ki,’ c. xxii., note 17. by Klaproth. 

4. 'Ayin Akbasi,* IL S03. 
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the Gautamiya who are an inferior branch of the 

Gautamas. Now the SJkyat of Kapilavastn were also Gautama 
Rajputs, and Sdkya Muni himself is still known amongst 
the people of Barma as Gautama Buddha or simply, Gautama. 
In the Vansalata' the Gautamas are said to be dscendants 
of Arkahandku, which is one of the names of Buddha given 
in the Amara Kosha of the famous Amara Sinba, who was 
himself a Buddhist. 

I have not visited Nagar myself, but 1 am informed that 
it possesses a kittra, or mound of brie": ruins, and that there 
are numerous remains of brick buildings in the neighbourhood. 
As Fa-Ijjan describes Kapila in the beginning of the fifth 
century as *‘literally a vast solitude, in which there was 
neither king nor people,*' but onfy a few monks and some 
ten or twenty houses it is scarcely possible that there would 
be any conspicuous traces of the city which has lain desolate 
for upwards of twelve centuries. In the middle of the seventh 
century Hwen Thsang found the place so uttery ruined that 
it was impossible to ascertain its original size, I am there¬ 
fore quite satisfied that the absence of any extensive ruins 
at the present day cannot overthrow the very strong claims 
which Nagar certainly possesses to be identified with the 
ancient city of Kapila, But this identification is still further 
strengthened by the names of several places in the vicinity, 
which would appear to represent some of the more holy 
spots that were famous in the early history of Buddhism. 

I allude more especially to the birth places of the two previous 
Buddhas, Krakuchapda and Kanaka-muni, and the Sara-kupa, 
or ‘‘arrow-fountain," wliich sprang into existence at the stroke 
of Buddha's arrow. 

Fa Hian names Na-pi-kia as the birthplace of Krakn- 
chanda; but in the Buddhist chronicles’ the city is called 

1. vehsasn, ‘ISatteni ladit,* ii- 458. 

2. Buddhm SMn/ quoted hy Remnut in ‘Fo-kwe ki.. 
e. xxL note 3. 
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Ktkmavati and Khtmmaii,' In the books of Ceylon, 
however,* Krakuchanda is said to have been the Pmrokii, or 
hunily priest, of Raja Kshema, of MMUUa. According to 
Fa-Hian, the city was about 1 yojana, or 7 miles, to the west- 
north-west of Kapila; but according to Hwen Thsangit was 
SO li, or 8^ miles, to the south of Kapila. In the absence oi 
other data, it is difficult to say which of these statements 
may be correct; but as I find a town named Kakna, exactly 
Smiles to the west of Nagar, I am strongly inclined to 
adopt the account of Fa-Hian, as Kaku is the Pali form of 
Kraku. According to Hwen Thsang's bearing, the city should 
be looked for in the neighbourhood of Kalw&ri Khas, which 
is 7 miles to the south of Nagar. 

A similar discrepancy is found in the position of the 
birthplace of Kanaka-muni, which, according to Fa-Hian, was 
to the south of Krnkuchanda's birthplace, but to the north¬ 
east of it according to Hwen Thsang. Tltcy agree exactly 
as to the distance, which the latter makes 30 ft, or just 
S miles, while the former calls it somewhat less than 1 yvjana, 
that is about %S or 6 miles. In the Ceylonese chronicles the 
town is named Sobhavaii-nagara,* which may fxtssibly be 
represented by tlie village of Subhay-Pursa, at 6^ miles to 
the south-west of Kakfia, and the same distmice to the 
south west of Nagar. 

The same unaccountable difference of bearing is found 
also in the position of the Sara»Kupa, or the **Arrow Fountain,** 
which Fa-Hian places at 30 /*, or 5 miles, to the south-west 
of Kapila, while Hwen Thseng places it at the same distance 
to the south-east. In this instance* also I believe that Fa- 
Hian is right, as Hwen Thsang makes the distance from the 
Sara^Kupa to the LunUnni garden from 80 to 90 U, or 13 to 


1. Taniour*t 'MabawsBio,' introdeetkio. p. 31. 

2. Hsfdp's 'Manoal of Bpddhism,* p. ML 

3. *MSlwwaaaOb* latvodoetioo, p. 34. 
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15 miles, which, as I have already drawn, was on the bank 
of the Rohinior Kohlna river, to the east of Kapila. Now, 
if the Arrow Fonntain was to the south-east of the capital^ 
its distance, from the LumHni garden could not have been 
more than 6 or 7 miles, whereas if it was to the south-west, 
as stated by Fa-Hian, the distance would be about 12 or 13 
miles. The probable position of the Sara-Kupa, or Arrow 
Fountain, may therefore be fixed near the village of Samtnpuf, 
which is exactly 54 miles to the south-west of Nagar. 

In proposing all these identifications, I have assumed 
that ^eger is the site of the andent KapiU^ but as I have 
not examined this part of the country myself, and as the 
infonnation which I have been able to obtain is necessarily 
vague, I feel that the final settlement of this important inquiry 
can only be satisfactorily determined by an actual examination 
of Nagar itself and the surrounding localities. In the mean¬ 
time I offer the results of the present disquisition as useful 
approximations until the true sites shall be determined by 
actual observation. 


ifnisna 

From Kapila both pilgrims proceederl to Lanmo, which 
has been identified with the RcmagrAma of the Buddhist 
chronicles of India. Fa-Hian makes the distance 5 ynjamu, 
or 35 miles, to the east,^ and Hwen Thsang gives 200 /t, or 
33| miles, in the same direction.” But In spite of their 
agreesoent I believe that the distance is in excess of the truth. 
Then subsequent march to the bank of the Anoma riva is 
said to be 8 yq/uaos or 21 miles by Fa-Hian, and 100 /f, or 
16f miles by Hwen Thsang, thus making the total distance 
fimn Kapila to the Airama river 8 yojamat, or 56 miles, 
according to the former, and 300 /». or 50 miles, according 

1. BmI's *Fah-Hiaa.* c. nil. p. 89. 

8. Jihea'a ‘Htonra Thmag; U. 388. 
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to the Utter. Bat in the Indian Buddhist scriptnrai» this 
distance is said to he only 6 yojMiuu, or 42 miles, which I 
believe to be correc t , as the Awm river of the present day, 
which is most probably the Anoma river of the Buddhist 
books, is just 40 miles distant from Nagar in an casteriy 
direction. The identification of the Anoa» will be Hkfjn—fiH 
presently. 

According to the pilgrims' statements, the position of 
RAmagrdma must be looked for at about two-thirds of the 
distance between Nagar and theAnoma river, that is at 4 
ycjtmas, or 28 miles. In this position I find the village of 
Deokali,' with a mound of ruins, which was used as a station 
for the trigonometrical survey. In the 'Mahawanso* it is 
stated that the stupa of Rfimagimo, which stood on the hank 
of the Ganges, was destroyed by the action of the current.* 
Mr. Laidlay has already pointed out that this river could not 
be the Ganges ; but might be either the Gkdgfa, or some other 
large river in the north. But I am inclined to believe that 
the Ganges is a simple fabrication of the Ceylonese chronicler. 
All the Buddhist scriptures agree in stating that the relics of 
Buddha were divided into eight portions^ of which one fell 
to the lot of the Kosalas of Hdtnagrdma, over which they 
erected a stupa. Some years later seven portions of the relics 
were collected together by Ajatasatru, king of Magadha, and 
enshrined in a single stupa at Rfijagriha; but the e^hth portion 
still remained at Rftmagrkma. According to the Ceylonese 
chronicler, the stupa of RAmagrlma was washed away by the 
Ganges, and the relic casket, having been carried down the 
river to the ocean, was discoverei} by the Ndgas, or water 
gods, and presented to their king, who built a stupa for its 
reception. During the reign of Dntthaglmini of Ceylon, B. c. 
161 to 137, the casket was miraculously obtained from the 

1. See Map No. XI. 

2. 'Mahawaneo.* c. xxsi. p. 185. 
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Nlga king by the holy monk Sonuttaro, and enshrined in the 
BiMkalkupo, or '*great stnpa" in the land of Lanka. ^ 

Now this stoiy is completely at variance with the state* 
meats of the Chinese pilgrims* both of whom visited Rami- 
giima many centuries after Dutthaglmini, when they found 
the relic stupa intact, but no river. Fa*Hian,* in the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century, saw a tank beside the stupa, 
in which a dragon (NOga) lived, who continually watched the 
tower. In the middle of the seventh century, Hwen Thsang” 
saw the same stupa and the same tank of dear water 
inhabited by dragons (NAgas), who daily transformed them¬ 
selves into men, and paid their devotions to the stupa.* Both 
pilgrims mention the attempt of Asoka to remove these relics 
to his own capital, which was abandoned on the expostulation 
of the Niga king. '*If by thy oblations,'* said the NIga, 
**thou canst excel thu, thou mayest destroy the tower, and I 
shall not prevent thee.*' Now according to to the Ceylonese 
chronicler, this is the very same argument that was used by 
the NIga king to dissuade the priest Sonuttaro from removing 
the rdics to Ceylon.* I infer, therefore, that the original 
''tank" of RftmagrAma was adroitly changed into a river by 
the Ceylonese author, so that the relics which were in charge 
of the Nlgas of the tank, might be conveyed to the ocean- 
jpalace of the NIga king, from whence they could as readily 
be transferred to C-eylon as to any other place. The river was 
thus a necessity in the Ceylonese legend, to convey the relics 
away from Rimagrfima to the ocean. But the authority of a 
legend can have no weight against the united testimony of the 
two independent, pilgrims, wlio many centuries later found the 


1. 'XalHiwaBn.' e. vcmju 
S. RmTs 'Fa-Hiaa.* e. xxiU. p. so. 

3. JaliMi's *HioiiM Thnug.’ ii. 3SS. 

4. iUA 

5. «llata«iaaob' c. asxl. p. 188. 
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stupa still standing, but saw no river. I therefore dismiss 
the Ganges as a fabrication of the Ceylonese chroniclers, and 
accept ill its stead the NAga tank of the Chinese pilgrims. 
Having thus got rid of the river. I can see no ojection to 
the identification of Deokali with the RAmagrima of Buddhist 
history. The town was quite deserted at the time of Fa>Hian's 
visit, in the fifth century, who found only a small religious 
establisment; this was still kept up in the middle of the seventh 
century, but it must have been very near its dissolution, as 
there was only a single srOmanera, or monk, to conduct the 
affaiia of the monastery. 

River Anoma. 

The river Anoma was famous in the history of Buddhism 
as the scene of Prince Siddhftrta's assumptiofi of the dress of 
an ascetic, where he cut of! his hair, and dismissed his 
attendant and his horse. According to the Burmese* and 
Ceylonese* chronicles, the distance from Kapila was 30 
yojanas, or about 210 miles.—a mistake which must ha\>e 
originated in an erroneous opinion tliat the rivir was exactly 
halfway between Kapila and Rajagriha, as the total distance 
is said to be 60 yojanas. In the Tibetan translation of the 
Lolita Viatdra,* the distance is stated at 6 yojan ' .. or 42 miles. 
This is somewhat less than the estimates of Fa-Hian and 
Hwen Thsang, but as the former is made up of two distances, 
given in whole yojanas^ and the latter of two distances, given 
in round hundreds of /f. they can only be accepted as approxi¬ 
mations. Thus Fa-Hian*s 5 yojanas, plus 3 yojanas, may 
have been only A\ and 1\ yojanas, and Hwen Thsang's 200 li 
plus 100/t. may have been actually only 180/«, plus8f)/r. 

1. Bigandet. 'Legend of the Burmese Buddha,* p. 41. 

2. Tumour, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vii. 809. Hardy. 
•Manual of Buddhism,' p. 160. says 480 miles, from which it is evident 
that ho has adopted Tumour's enoneous valuation of the y^janm at 
16 miles. 

3. Foucaux, French translation, p. 314. 
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The fonner may thus be reduced to 7 ytyanas, or49mileB» 
and the latter to 260 It, or 43 miles. I therefore accept 
the 6 yojanta, or 42 miles, of the LaliUt Ftsfdre as the nearest 
approach to the real distance that could be stated in whole 
yojmm, 

Wlien Prince Siddhftrta left KapUa to enter upon the life 
of an ascetic, he took the road by Vaistli to Rajagriha. The 
general direction of his route was therefore nearly east-south¬ 
east past Deokali to the bank the Aumi river below Sangrihn- 
pur, and above the point where it enters the Aumiyar Lake.^ 
As the course of the Aumi is from north-west to south-east, 
the distance from Nagar varies from 40 to 45 miles. The route 
could not have crossed the river above Sangrftmpur, as the 
distance would be under 40 miles, nor below the Aumiyar 
Lake, which discharges itself by very short channel into the 
Rapti. If the data are correct, the point of crossing must have 
been just above the head of the Aumiyar Lake. 

Now Aumi, or in Sanskrit Avami, means ^‘inferior,*' and 
as the name of a river it would be descriptive of its small sise 
as compared with other rivers in. its neighbourhood. A glance 
at the map is sufficient to show that the Aumi is an old bed 
of the Rapti, which left the present channel near Dumariya- 
ganj. A main branch of the Aumi, named the Budh Nali, or 
'*old river,** which rises in the neighbourhood of B4nsi, is 
still supplied from the Rapti during the rainy season by a 
channel called DdialNala or ''Quicksand Stream.** This 
fact alone affords a most decisive proof that the lower course 
of the Aumi, below the junction of the Budh Nala near 
Balehar, is an old bed of the Rapti. The name of Aumi or 
ifooMt tioMt the "inferior** or "lesser river,** was therefore an 

1. Easuni India,* ii. Sl4. Bnchaaan calls it the hTaawr Laka^ bat 
in the Atlas of India and other Government Maps it is named the Awriym 
Til, and the river is called the Ami Nadi. 
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appropriate appellation of the old cbannd to distinguish it 
from the larger or main stream of the Rapti. 

According to the LdUa Vist^ata the point where Buddha 
crossed the river was at the town of Maneya, in the district 
of Anuoaineya,^ The name of the town is unknown, but 
that of the district would appear to be the same as AnstoUi, 
which is the name of the division on the western bank of the 
lower course of the Aumi river, which includes both Sangrim 
pur and the Aumiyar lake. Anuvaineya means the country 
along the Vaineya river, or on the lower course of the Vaimym, 
The name is probably derived from Vmu, a ‘'bambu,” and if 
so it would mean '*Bambu river,*' and would thus be equivalent 
to Bdfisft, which might be appropriately applied to it, either 
on account of the hambus dn its banks, or becadse it flows past 
the town of Bdnst. 

The Buddhist legends of Barma and Ceylon are unanimous 
in stating that Prince Siddhtrta, on reaching the bank of the 
stream where he dismissed his attendants and horse, inquired 
its name, and on being informed that it was called Anoma, 
made a remark in allusion to the name of the river, uhich is 
differently rendered by the translators. According to .he 
Burmese legend* the name of the river was Anauma^ on 
hearing which the prince remarked, *T will tiol show myself 
unworthy of the high dignity I aspire to,” Then "spurring 
his horse, the fierce animal leaped at once to the opposite 
bank.** Mr. Hardy states the occurrence even more briefly :* 
"On arrivmg at the river he inquired its name from the noble, 
and when he was told that it was A noma, *illustrioos or 
honourable,' he received it as another omen in his favour.** 
Tumour gives the story at length from the Ceylonese AUakafha 


I. Foocmx. tranriatfon from Tibetan, p. 214. 

a. Legend of the BarmeM Boddha/ by BUhop Bigandet, p. 41. 

3. *lfannal of Bnddhisia,' p. 160. 
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of the Bnddh&wanso.' Prince SiddhArta inqnred of Chhando. 
*' *What is the name 8f this river ?*—'Lord, its name is Anomd»* 
Replying. 'Nor will there beany Anoma (inferiority) in my 
ordination/ he pressed his heel to the horse and gave him the 
signal to leap/* Tumour notes that "this remark involves a 
pun;*' but that a pun "is by no means a matter of levity in 
Buddhistical literature/* By some oversight. Tumour has 
rendered anoma by '*inferiority/' whereas its meaning is 
exactly the reverse, and is correctly given by Hardy and 
Bishop Bigandet. According to the text of the Burmese and 
Ceylonese chronicles, it would appear that the name of the 
river was the "not inferior.** that is the "superior,** 

and the prince's remark must have been that so aiso would 
his ordination be anoma, or "superior.** But as the name of 
the river at the present day is Aumi, or "inferior," and as 
Tumour's translation of the word as "inferiority** would seem 
to show that in his copy at least the name was Oma or Anma, 
I cannot help suspecting that this is the trae reading; and 
that when the prince was informed that the name of the river 
was Anma, or "inferior.** he remarked "My ordination shall 
be anauma/* or "superior.** If the orfgTnal name of the stream 
had been Anoma, it is difficult to understand how it could 
have been changed to Anm$, which has the very opposite 
meaning. But if it was properly Aumt, that is the "inferior** 
or lesser branch of the Rapti, and if was arbitrarily changed 
by the Buddhists to Anau/I^, a return to the use of the 
original name would have been only a natural consequence of 
the downfall of Buddhism. 

But the identification of the Buddhistical Anoma with 
the modem Aumi is still further confirmed by the existence of 
three significant names on the eastern bank of the river, within 
a short distance of the point which I have assigned for the 
prince's passage of the stream. On reaching the opposite bank, 
the prince alighted from his horse and directed his attendant 

1. JoDiu. Afiat. Soe. Bengal, viL 
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Ch ania ka to ceturn to Kapila.* At this spot there stood a 
stupa called Chandaka^nwawUana, or **Chandaka*s return,** 
whkh in the spoken dialects would probably have been 
aborteued to CkinimbafHa. This place may, I think, be 
identified with the village of Chandaaii on the eastern bank of 
theAumi river, near the head of the Aumiyar Lake, and 
10 miles to the south of Gorakhpur. With his sword the 
prince then cut off his long locks of hair, chitda, which being 
thrown aloft were caught by the gods, ‘who built a stupa on 
the spot called Chud^paHirMha, or the **heap of hair-locks.** 
In the spoken dialects this name would have been shortened 
to CkmiM'gaha, which, I think, may be identified with the 
village of Chmreya, 3 miles to the north of Chandaoli. The Prince 
next changed h» 103^1 garments, called kd^Ayoi because made 
of the fine fabrics of K^si, or BanAras, for the plain dress of 
an ascetic and on the spot where this took place the peo|de 
erected a stupa, named Kdtdya-grahan, or "doffed garments.'* 
The place I would identify with the village of Kas^ar, 3| 
miles to the south-east Chandaoli. In favour of these 
identifications I may mention that Hwen Thsang places the 
stupa of the *'doffed garments** to the east of that of 
**Chandaka*s return ;** but his position of the stupa of the 
"cut hair** at a short distance from that of the '‘doffed 
garments" is directly opposed to the site that I have 
suggested at Chureya, which is 6 miles to the north oi 
Kasqrar. It seems .probable, therefore, that one of my 
suggested identifications most be wrong; but as the other two 
would appear to agree with the relative positions assigned by 
Hwen Thsiuig, I think that they are probably correct. 


From the Anmna river both of the Chinese pilgrims 
proceeded to visit the stupa that was erected at Pippt lmfmn 
over the charcoal ashes of the funeral pile of Buddha. The 

1. lama Viatm. Foncaax, traaalatioa hom Tibetaa. p. S14. 
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Mofiyas of this city* having applied too late fora share of 
the relics of the body* were obliged to be content with the 
ashes. Fa-Hian places the stupa at 4 yojams, or 28 miles* 
to the east of the Anoma; but Hwen Thsang makes the distance 
180 to 190 />. or from 30 to 32 miles, and the bearing south¬ 
east. Fa-Hian does not mention the name of the town, but 
in the Burmese^ and Ceylonese chronicles* it is called Pifpali~ 
wane, or the **Pippal-forest;** and in the Tibetan Dulifa* it 
is called the town of the Nyagrodha, or Banian-trees. Hwen 
Thsang also speaks of the **forest of Nyagrodha-ittxsi'* as the 
site of the **charcoal stupa,’* and as he actually visited the 
place/ ^ most accept his testimony in preference to that of 
the distant chroniclers of Ceylon. No place of this name is 
now known; but in the south-east direction indicated by Hwen 
Thsang, there is a large forest which completely surrounds 
the ruins ot an ancient city called Sahankai. This place is 
described at length by Buchanan,* who found several statues 
of Buddha amongst the ruins. It was therefore certainly in 
existence' during the flourishing period of Buddhism. It is 
20 miles distant from the Chandaoli Ghat, on the Aumi, 
measured in a direct line on the map; but by the road it is 
not less than 25 miles* owing to the numerous streams that 
intersect the route. The position therefore corrresponds as 
nearly as possible with that assigned to the Charcoal Tower 
by Hwen Ihsang, but I have no confirmatory evidence to 
offer, unless the name of the village of Srinagar Kolua may 
be connected with Kotl, of charcoal, which is not very probable. 

I may add, however, that the bearing of Kasia from Sabankat 
corresponds with the north-east direction of Kusinagara irom 
the Charcoal Stupa which is recorded by Hwen Thsang. 


1. Bigandet. ‘Lageed of the Barmete Baddha,' p. 212 

2. Toroonr, Jonrn. Asiat. Soe. Bengal, vii. 1013. 

3. 'Asiatic Researches,* Bengal, sz. 

4. 'Eastern India,* iL 370. Sea Map No. XI. for its position. 
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Fa*Hiui placet KtmiMgarm at 12 ycjMnM, or 84 miles, to 
the eastward of the Charcoal Stupa, a distance ‘which is quite 
impossible when compared with its other recorded distances 
from Vaisili and Baniras.* Unfortunately, Hwen Thsang, 
contrary to his usual custom, has omitted to note the distance, 
and simply states that he travelled in a nortn-east direction 
for a long time through a vast forest, full of wild- bulls and 
wild elephants, and infested with brigands. A portion of this 
forest still exists to the north and east of Sahankal, and wild 
elephants still abound in the Tarai forests to the north of 
Gorakhpur. Wilson first proposed Kasia as the site of Kusi* 
nagara, and the suggestion has since been generally adopted. 
The village is situated exactly 35 miles to the east of Gorakh* 
pur, at the crossing of two great thoroughfares,* It is 28 
miles to the north-east of S4ihankat in a direct line measured 
on the map, or about 35 miles by road. The distance is 
therefore only Syojann, instead of 12, as noted by Fa-Hian. 
It cannot be placed further to the north-east without increasing 
its distance from BanAras, and lessening its distance from 
Vaisili. Now the former is limited by Hwen Thsang to 700 It, 
or 117 miles, and the latter is fixed by Fa-Hian himself at 
25 yojanas, or 175 miles; and as both estimates agree very 
closely with the actual position of Kasia, I am satisfied that 
Fa-Hian's llyojawis must be a mistake. Anrudbwa, near 
Kasia, is exactly 111 miles to the north-north-east of Baniras, 
measured in a direct line on the map, and cannot, therefore, 
be less than 120 miles by road.. The distance between Kasia 
and Vaisili, by the route which I marched, is just 140 miles; 
but this was along the new straight lines which have been 
laid out by the British authorities. By the old winding native 
tracks the distance would have been much greater, or certainly 
not less than 160 miles. 

I. Biel’s *Fah-Hlea.’ sair. 03. 

t. Sse Hep No. XI. for Its positioB. 
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At the time of Hwen Thsang's visit the walls of 
nagara were in ruins, and the place was almost deserted; tmt 
the brick foundations of the old capital occupied a drcnit of 
about 12 /f, or 2 miles. The existing ruins between Anmdhwa 
and Kasiaare scattered over a much laiger space; but some 
of these were certainly outside the city, and it is now quite 
impossible to ascertain its exact limits. It most probably 
occupied the site of the mound of ruins to the north-east of 
the village of Anmdhwa. The spot where Buddha obtained 
Nirvdna would then correspond with the site of the stupa and 
mins now called Mdika^knsr-korkoi, or the **fort of the Dead 
Prince^*’ and the spot where his body was burned would 
correspond with the site of the great stupa now called 
DmusM .H. The former lies to the north-west of Anmdhwa, 
and to the west of the old channel of the Choia Gmidak^w 
HwsiqwosN river, which is still occasionally filled after heavy 
rain. The latter lies to to the north-east of Anmdhwa, and 
to the east of the old channel of the Hirmm, or Chota Gandak. 

The only name now associated with the mins near Kasia 
is that of M6(hg Kwif^ or the *'Dead Prince.** Mr. Liston 
gives the name as Jfdte, but a Brahman of the neq^bomiag 
village of Bishanpur, who wrote the name for me, spelt it as 
I have given it, MOthd. As this spelling points to the deriva¬ 
tion of the word from Malhs, or Mitha, **to kill.’* f have 
translated Mdthd Kiiir as the **l>ead Fnnce**' which I-refer 
to Buddha himself after his death, or, in the language of the 
Buddhists, after his obtainment of Nindna, HwenThmag* 
when speaking of 5di^*s assumption of the mendicant's dress, 
calls him Kumdr» or the **Royal Prince;" but although 
this title was never, I believe, applied to him 1^ the learned 
after his assumption of Buddhahood, it does not seem at all 
improbable that it may have remained in common use amongM 
the people. We know from Hwen Thsang that on the spot 
where Buddha died there was a brick mkd/r, or temple 
monastery, in which was enshrined a recumbent statue of 
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Baddha on his death-bed, with hb head towaxds the north. 
Now this statue would naturally have been the principal object 
of veneration at Kusinagara, and although amongst the 
learned it might have been called the ''statue of the Nindfm/* 
yet 1 can readily believe that its more popular name amon pit 
all classes would have been the "statue of the Dead Prince.*’ 
I am therefore of opinion that the name of Mdihd KuUr, which 
still clings to the ruins of Kasia, has a direct reference to the 
death of Buddha, which, according to his followers, took 
place at Kusinagara, on the full moon of the VaisAkh. 543 
B.C. The continuance of this name down to the present day 
is a strong argument in favour of the identification of Kasia 
as the "death-place” of Buddha. 

Khnkhnmlo—Kahaon. 

4 

On leaving Kusinagara, Hwen Thsang directed his steps 
towards BanAras* and after having travelled about 200 U, or 
33 mil«, to the south-west, he reached a large town where 
lived a Brahman who was devoted to Buddhism.^ If we 
adhere rigidly to the south-west bearing, we must identify 
this large town with Sahankat, near Rndrapur. But this 
place has already been identified with Pippalavana, and is 
not upon the high-road to BanAras. As Hwen Thsang specially 
mentions the Brahman’s hospitality to travellers going and 
coming, it is certain that the large town must have been on 
the high-road between Kusinagara and BanAras. Now the 
highroad could never have passed through Rudrapur, as it 
would have entailed the passage of the Rapti in addition to 
that of the GhAgra, while Rudrapur itself is not on the direct 
line to BanAras. It is quite clear that the high-road must 
have crossed the GhAgra somewhere bdow the junction of the 
Rapti. According to the people, the old passage of the 
Ghigra was at MakiU, 4 miles to the south of Kakaon, and 


1. Jolian't 
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7 miles below the confluence of the two rivers. From Katia 
to the Mahili Ghit the route would have passed through the 
ancient towns of Khukkundo and Kahaon, both of which 
still possess many remains of antiquity. But the former is 
only 28 miles from Kasia, while the latter is 35 miles. Both 
are undoubtedly Brahmanical; but while the ruins at Khukh- 
undo are nearly all of middle age. those at Kahaon are at 
least as old as the time of Skanda Gupta, who lived several 
centuries before the time of Hwen Thsang. I am inclined, 
therefore, to prefer the claim of Kahaon as the representative 
of Hwen Thsang’s ancient city, partly on account of its 
undoqjbted antiquity, and partly because its distance from 
Kasia agrees better with the pilgrim’s estimate than that of 
the larger town of Khukhundo.^ 

Pawii, or Padnoiia. 

In the Ceylonese chronicles the town of Pdwd is mentioned 
as the last halting-place of Buddha before reaching Kusinagara. 
where he died. After his death it is again mentioned in the 
account of Kftsyapa’s journey to Kusinagara to attend at the 
cremation of Buddha's corpse. PdmA was also famous as one 
of the eight cities which obtained a share of the relics of 
Buddha. In the Ceylonese chronicles it is noted as being 
only 12 miles from Kusinagara.* towards the Gandak river. 
Now 12 miles to the north-north-east of Kasia there is a 
considerable village named Padaraona, or Padara-vana, with 
a large mound covered with broken bricks, in which several 
statues of Buddha have been found. The name of Padara-vaua. 
or Padarban, might easily be shortened to Parban, Paban» 
and Pdwd. In the Tibetan 'Kahgyur'* this town is called 
Digpachan, but as the meaning of the name is not given, it is 

1. Sm Map Na XI. for the poeitions of both pieces. 

2. Tureonr, Joern. Asiet. Soc. Bengal, viii, 1005; note from 
Bnddhaghosow 

3. Csoma de Kmos, Bengal 'Asiatic Researches,* n. 
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impossible to say whether it is an original Indian name or a 
Tibetan translation. Between PAwl and Kusinagara there 
was a stream called KuAuUhd or KmkMd,^ at which Buddha 
stopped to bathe and drink. This must be the present Bddki, 
or Barki, or Baniki Nala, which, after a course of 36 miles, 
joins the CAole Ganiak, or Hiftma river on its left bank, 8 
miles below Kasia. 


21. VARANASI, OR BARaRAS. 

In the seventh century the kingdom of PoJo.-m.sse, or 
Vtrdnasi, was 4000 It, or 667 miles, in circuit, and the capital, 
which was on the western bank of the Ganges, was from 18 
to 19 li, or 3 miles, in length, and from 5 to 6 ft, or 1 mile, 
in breadth. Its probable boundaries, with reference to the 
surrounding kingdoms, were the Gomati river on the north, 
a line drawn from the Gomati to AllahlbAd and up the Tons 
to BilbAri on the west, a line drawn from BilhAri to Sonhat on 
the south, and the Rehand KarmmnAsa and Ganges rivers on 
the east. With these limits the circuit is 595 miles taken 
direct on the map, or about 650 miles in actual road measure¬ 
ment. 

The city of BanAras is situated on the left bank of the 
Ganges, between the Bamd Nadi on the north-east, and the 
Asi Ndla on the south-west. The Barnd, or Varand, is a 
considerable rivulet, which rises to the north of AllahAbAd, and 
has a course of about 100 miles. The Asi is a mere brook, 
of no length, and, owing to its insignificant size, it does not 
appear in any of our most detailed maps. It is not entered 
in the Indian Atlas Sheet, No. 88, which is on the scale of 
4 miles to the inch, nor even in the larger lithographed map 
of the district of BanAras, on the double scale of 2 miles to 
the inch. This omission has led the learned French academician 

1. The fint name is fouad in the Giyioaese chreniclee, the 
second in the Burmese version. 
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M. Vivien de Saint-Martin to doubt the existence of the AH 
as a tributary of the Ganges, and he conjectures that it may 
be only a branch of the Bamd* and that the Joint stream 
called the Fardnasf * may have communicated its name to 
the dty. The Asi Ndla will, however, be found as I have 
described it, in James Prinsep’s map of the city of Benaras, 
published by Hullmandel. as well as in the small map which 
I have jvepared to illustrate this account of the remains at 
BanAras. The position of the Asi is also accurately described 
by H. H. Wilson in his Sanskrit Dictionary, under the word 
VdrdHosi. I may add that the road from Banftras to Rdntnagar 
crosses |he Asi just outside the aty, and only a short distance 
from its confluence with the river. The points of junction of 
both streams with the Ganges are considered particularly holy, 
and accordingly temples have been erected both at Bamd 
Sangtm below the city, and at Asi Sangam above the dty. 
From the joint names of these two streams, which bound the 
dty to the north and south, the Brahmans derive Vardnasi, or 
VmfdHasi, which is said to be the Sanskrit form of the name 
of Bankras. But the more usual derivation amongst the 
common people is from Rija Banar, who is said to have rebuilt 
the city about 800 years ago. 

Both of these streams are mentioned by Abul Fazl,* who 
says *'Bafdiiast. commonly called Band/ras, is a large dty 
situated betweeu two rivers, the Bornd and the Asi'* Bishop 
Heber* also mentions that he was informed by the Raja of 
Baniras that the*name **had anciently been Banihas, from two 
rivers, Bara and iVasa, which here fall into the Ganges.** The 
worthy Bishop supposes that they must join the Ganges 

1. Ian. Jnltea'a ‘Lifsand PflgrioMgenf HkmenThMagL ISS. 
and tL SM. it is stated that ''this river is also called Pe-to-a i $$, or 
''Vadsasi.'* Bat this is a mMaks at the tiBOslatar, as polatedoatbf 
.'Ar. FIts-daard Hall. The ime aasss of the river is Pe4s-«is, or Kanwd.. 

S. Ayia Akbari.'ii. 88. 

8. •Jooraal.'i. 887-388. 
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nndergroimd* as no such rivers are set down on the map; hot 
two pages afterwards he records that his boats arrived **of 
the mouth of the small riser which leads to Secrole/* that is 
to the cantonment of Banflras. It may perhaps be objected 
that this was only a report from his servants, and that he had 
not actually seen the river; but as the Bishop lived with 
Mr. Brooke to the north of the Baml, he must have crossed 
that river by the large stone bridge at least twice every day 
during his stay at the holy city of the Hindus. 

Banfhas is cdebrated amongst the Buddhists as the scene 
where the great teacher first expounded his doctrine, or as 
they metaphorically express it, where he first began **to turn 
the wheel of the law.** This is one of the four great events 
in the life of Buddha, and the stupa which was built upon the 
spot was esteemed as one of the four great monuments of 
Buddhism. This stupa, now called Dhamik, is situated about 
3 | miles to the north of the dty, amidst an extensive mass 
of mins, which are surrounded on three sides by large artificial 
lakes. The name of Dhamik is most probably only an 
abbreviation of the Sanskrit Dharmmopaiesaka, the **Teacher 
of Dharmma.” This is the common term still in use to 
designate any religions teacher; but bearing in mind that on 
this spot Buddha first began to **tom the wheel of the law*' 
{iharnma-ekakrei^, the name is peculiarly appropriate for the 
stupa. The term is also used in the simpler form of Dkarmma^ 
desaka, which in familiar conversation would naturally be 
shortened to Dhammaiek and Dhamek, 

The earliest name of this city was ICds«, whidi is still 
in common use,, either alone or joined with the later namoa 
as KIsi-Banihas. It is, perhaps, the Kassida, or Kassidia of 
Ptolemy. The name is referred to Kdsi-rAja who was one of 
the early progenitors of the Lunar race. He was succeeded by 
twenty descendants, all Rajas of Kfsi, amongst whom was the 
cdebrated IHaoddsa. 
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22. CARJAPATIPURA. 

From Banlras, Hwen Thsang travelled eastward for 
about 300 U, or 50 miles, to the kingdom of Clun-chu, which 
is a Chinese translation of the original name, meaning '*lord« 
of-battles.” M. Julien proposes Yoihapati or Yodharija-pura; 
but as the translation alone is given, we have a choice of 
several terms* as Vigrahapati, Yudhandiha, Ranaswdmi, etc. 
The capital situated on the Ganges was 10/t, or 1| miles, in 
circuit. The place thus described is certainly Ghdxipiir, which 
is on the Ganges just 50 miles to the east of Ban&ras. The 
present name was given by the Muhammadans, and is said to 
be onfy a slight alteration of the original Hindu name of 
Garjpux, This is most probably the name referred to by 
Hwen Thsang, as Garjan, which means primarily any roaring 
noise, signifies also **battle,'' and Garjtma^aH is a title of the 
**god of war.'* Ghizipur is now a large city about 2 miles in 
length, and 5 or 6 miles in drcamfer^ce. Hwen Thsang 
estimates the circuit of the district at 2000 /•*, or 333 miles, 
which is almost exactly the size of the tract lying between 
the Ghdgra on the north and the Gcfffoii on the south, from 
Tanda on the west to the confluence of the Ganges and Ghlgra. 

At 200 N, or 33 miles, to the cast of the capital, Hwen 
Tlisang visited the Avidihakama monastery, which was 
adorned with very fine sculptures. Following the bearing 
and distance, this place should be looked for in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Baliya on the bank of the Ganges. Aviddkakarna 
means the '‘pierced ears,** and I think it possible that the 
name may still be preserved in Bikapur, a village 1 mile to 
the east of Baliya, as Aviddkakarna-pwa might easily be 
shortened to BUkarnpur and BiJumpur. It seems probable 
also that this is the same place that is mentioned by Fa-Hian 
under the name of the "Vast solitude,*’^ which he places. 

I. chap, xxxiv. The Kev. Mr. Beal ia hie traasUtion 

caUi this VihAr almply the "Desert." 
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between Patna and Banflras« at 10 yojamu» or 70 miles, from 
the former, and 12 yqjtmas, or 84 miles, from the latter. The 
Indian name is not given, but as the literal translation of the 
''vast solitude” would be Vrikaiaranya or Bidarmi, this name 
might easily be altered, either by ignorance or design, to 
Biddhkam. The two distances from Patna and BanAras agree 
exactly with the position of Bo/tva, which is 72 miles from 
the former, and 86 miles from the latter. 

From the monastery Hwen Thsang travelled to the south¬ 
east for 100 /t, or 16 miles, to the Ganges, which he crossed, 
and then turning to the south for some unrecorded distance 
he reached the town of Mo ho.so,h, or Makdsdra. This place 
was inhalnted by Brahmans who had no respect for the faith 
of Buddha. It has been identified by M. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin vdth the village of Mas{y, 6 miles to tfie west of Ara 
(Arrah of the maps), near which Buchanan discovered some 
ruined buildings, and a considerable number of Brahmanical 
figures.^ The pilgrim then suddenly mentions his arrival at 
the temple of Na-lo-yen, or Ndrdyon, to the north of the Ganges, 
without stating either its distance or bearing from the last 
place. But with reference to his subsequent route to VaisAli, 
I feel satisfied that he must have crossed the Ganges above 
Revelganjt which is nearly due north from Masdr ^actly 16 
miles, or 100 li. This point, near the confluence of ^e Ganges 
and GhAgra, is deemed especially holy, and numerous temples 
have been erected on the bank of the united streams just 
above Revelganj. Here then I would place the site of Hwen 
Thsang's temple of NArAyana or Vishnu, which he describes as 
being two storeys in height, and adorned with the most 
marvellous sculptures in stone. 

At 30 li, or 5 miles, to the east of the temple there was a 
famous stupa built by Asoka on the spot whore Buddha had 
overcome and converted certain evil Demons, who were said 


1. Eutera India,* L 143. 
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to live upon human flesh. ^ The Demons embraced Buddhism, 
or as it was expressed the ancient Buddhists, sought the 
refuge or asylum of the Three Precious ones, that is, of the 
Buddhist Triad, Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. Now Sarana 
is the Sanskrit term for asylum or refuge, and as this is also 
the true name of the district of Sdran, in which the conversion 
of the Demons was said to have taken place, I conclude that 
the monument erected on the spot must have been called the 
Sarana Stupa, or Asylum Tope. The stupa must therefore 
have been one of considerable celebrity, as there can be little 
doubt that its name was eventually imposed on the district 
in which it stood. Now 5 miles to the east of Revelganj 
will bring ns to Chapra, the present caiutal of the Sdran 
district. Unfortunately I cannot find any information 
whatever about Chapra; but it is certain that it must have 
been a |flace of considerable consequence, otherwise it would 
not have been selected as the British head-quarters of the 
district. 

From the Asylum stupa the pilgrim proceeded 100 li, or 
16f miles, to the south-east to another stupa, which was 
reputed to have been built by the Brahman Drona over the 
vessel with which he measured the rdics of Buddha. Accord¬ 
ing to the Ceylonese scriptures this stnpa was built the 
Brahman Dono (dr Drona), over the Kuntbihgu or measuring- 
vessel, and was therefore called the Kwnbhdn stupa.* Hardy 
calls the Brahman Droha, and the vessel a '*golden measure.'** 
In the Burmese books the vessel is the same, but the Brahman 
is named Dauna.* In the Tibetan account the name of Drona 
is referred to the **measnre’* of the relics, which is certainly 
urtoag, as the Brahman did not obtain any of the relics^ but 

1. Julfen's Hfcmea ThMag,* tt. 381. Sm Map No. XL 

2. Tarnoor, Jowni. Soc. Bigal. vii. 1013. 

X *Maanal of Boddhitm,' p. 381. 

4. Bigaadaira *Legoiid of Dun u m o ftMdha.* p. 212. 
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only the vessd with which he had measured thmn. This 
vessel was most probably equal to a imm in capacity, as 
each of the eight shares of the rdics is said to have measured 
eneirona. The stupa may therefore, have been called the 
Drofiastupa, because it held the irona measuring-vessel with 
which the Brahman had divided the relics amongst the eight 
rival claimants. But this was not the only name of the 
monument, as the Ceylonese chronicler calls it the Kun^bka 
stupa. Now a kumbha is a water-vessel of laige size, which 
may be seen sculptured on many Indian pillars as a round 
wide-mouthed vase full of flowers. 1 can find no name like 
Kumbha or Drona in the position indicated by Hwen Thsang 
at 17 miles to the south of east from Chapra. But at that spot 
there is a village named Deghwdra, which, asdegh is the 
common Hindi name of a large metal vessel of exactly the 
same shape as the Kumbha, may possibly be only an altered 
form of the original name. But deg is also the Persian term 
for a simflar vessel, and I would therefore only refer to 
Depadara as a convenient name to remember, because it has 
the same signification, and occupies the same position as the 
famous Kumbha stupa of Buddhist history. 

23. VAISAU 

From the stupa of the measuring-vessel, Hwen Thsang 
proceeded to the north-east for 140 or ISO li, or 23 to 26 miles, 
to Feisd/i. He mentions having crossed the Ganges on the 
road; but as he was already to the north of that river, his 
notice must certainly refer to the Ganiak, which flows within 
12 miles of DegwAra. We must therefore look for Fetsd/ito 
the east of the Gandak. Here, accordingly, we find the village 
of ficsdfA, with an old mined fort which is still called Raja- 
BuaidUhgark, or the fort of Raja Fisefii, who was the reputed 
looDder of the ancient VaislU. Hwen Thsang states that the 
R<9 b 1 Palaoe was be t ween 4 and 5 U, or from 3SOO to 4400 
leetin dreoit, which agrees with the size of the old fort. 
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according to my measurement of 1580 feet by 750 feet, or 4500 
feet in circuit, along the lines of the ruined walls. The place 
is mentioned by Abul Fazl, as and it is still a 

considerable village, surrounded with brick mins. It is exactly 
23 miles from Degw&ra^ bot the direction is north.north-east, 
instead of north-east. This position also agrees with Hwen 
Thsang’s subsequent distance and bearing to the bank of the 
Ganges opposite PdtalipHira, or Patna, which was due south 
120/1,* or 20 miles, the actual positbn of Hdjipnr on the 
north bank of the Ganges being 20 miles almost due south. 
The ruined fort of Besdrh thus presents such a perfect coinci¬ 
dence oPname, position, and dimensions with the ancient city 
of VaisdU, that there can be no reasonable doubt of their 
identify. 

According to Hwen Thsang*s estimate, the kingdom of 
Vaisdli was 5000 It, or 833 miles, in circuit,* which is certainly 
too great, unless it included the neighbouring togdom of 
which he described as 4000 /•', or 667 miles, in circuit. Now 
the capital of Vriji is said to be only 500 /i, or 83 miles, to 
the north-east of VaisAli; and as both oi the districts are 
placed between the mountains and the Ganges, it is quite 
certain that there must be some mistake in the estimated 
dimensions of one of these. The utmost limit that can be 
assigned to the joint districts, wtih reference to the surround¬ 
ing States, is not more than 750 or 800 miles in circuit, from 
the foot of the mountains to the Ganges on the south, and 
from the Gandak on the west to the Ifahtnadi on the east. 

I conclude, therefore, either that there is some mistake or 
exaggeration in the estimated size of one or both of the 

1 'Ayia Akbwi.* iL 198. See Hep No. XI for its poritioa. 

S. JvlioB'a 'Hiouea Thmag/ ii. 399. 90 A, to Swetepan, pins 30 
^ to the Gangse, or together 190 M from Vmfaali. In the pilgrim's life, the 
distnnce to Swetnpexa is ssid to be 100 H ; voL i. p. 137. 

3. Jalian's *Hionen Thanng,*, ii. 384. 
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districts, or that the two districts arc the same kingdom under 
different names. That the latter was actually the case, 1 will 
now endeavour to show. 

In one of the Buddhist legends, quoted by Burnouf/ 
Buddha proceeds with Ananda to the ChAp6la stupa, and 
seating himself under a tree, thus addresses his disciple: 
“How beautiful, O Ananda, is the city of Vais^i, the land of 
the Vrijis’* etc. In the time of Buddha, and for many 
centuries afterwards, the people of VaisAli were called 
Lichhavis ; and in the Tfikandasesha, the names of Lichhmi, 
V aide ha, and Tirahhakti, are given as synonymous. VaUeha is 
well known to the readers .of the RAmAyana as a common name 
of Mithila, the country of Raja Janaka, whose' daughter Sita 
is also named Vaidehi. Tirabhukti is the present TiraheUi, or 
Tifhut. Now, the modem town of Janakpur, in the MUhari 
district, is acknowledged by the universal consent of the 
natives of the country, to be the same place as the ancient 
Janakpur, the capital of Mithila, It also corresponds exactly 
with the position assigned by Hwen Thsang to Ch«n-sh^e-na, 
the capital of Viiji. M. Vivien da Saint-Martin reads the 
Chinese name as Cke-ihu-na, but M. Stanislas Julian renders it 
by CAka-s»-fui,an<rpoints out that the second character is found 
in Sukfa, and I may add also in Sudiea, The correct rendering 
of the name is doubtful; but if the bearing and distance 
recorded by the Chinese pilgrims are correct, it is almost 
certain that the capital of Vriji in the seventh century must 
have been at Janakptir, 

Hwen Thsang gives the name of the country in its Sanskrit 
form, as Fo4i^ski, or Vriji; but it is also stated that the people 
of the north called the country Sathfa^tki, or Samvaji* which is 
the Pali form of Samariji, or the “United VrijU,** From this 
name^ I infer that the were a large tribe which was divided 
into several branches, namely the Uckkiurit of VaisAli, the 

1. latMdnctioaAX'ilim. deleddh. IM. pu 74. 

S. qn wwn TkiMW,* Ik AOtinelshfM. StuMm 
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of Mithila. XYkt TifabhukHs ofTiiliiit, etc. Either of 
these divisions separately might therefore be called Vrijis, as well 
as Samvrijis, or the “United Vrijis,** We have a parallel case 
in the warlike tribe of the Bdgris, or Sambdgris of the $atlej. 
which consisted of three separate divisions. I conclude there¬ 
fore that Vatsdl* was a single district in the territories of the 
United VwijiSt or Wajjis, and therefore that the estimated 
size of VaisAli proper, as recorded by Hwen Thsang, is a simple 
mistake. Perhaps we should read 1500 ft, or 250 miles, 
instead of 5000 /i, or 833 miles. In this case the district of 
VaisUi would be limited to the south-west comer of the country 
of the Vrijis, to the westward of the little Gandak river. 

To the north-west of Vais&li, at somewhat less than 200 
or 33 miles, Hwen Thsang places the ruins of an ancient town, 
which had bc'cn deserted for many ages. There Buddha was 
said to have reigned in previous existence, as a Chakravafiti 
Raja, or supreme ruler, named Mahideva, and stupa still 
existed to commemorate the fact. The name of the place is 
not given, but the bearing and distance point to Kesariya, an 
old ruined town, just 30 miles to the north-north-west of VaisUi. 
The place possesses a mound of ruins with a lofty stupa 
on the top, which the people attribute to Raja Vena Chakra- 
vafiU. In the Purdnas also. Raja Vena is called a Chakravartti, 
or supreme monarch ; and I have found his name as widely 
spread through northern India as that of Rama, or the 
five Pandus. This monument stands at the point of crossing 
of the two great thoroughfares of the district, xiamely, that 
from Patna northward to Bettiah, and that from Chapra 
across the Gandak to Nepfll. It is a curious illustration of 
this fact that Buddha himself, according to the Ceylonese 
chronicles, informed Ananda,* that '*for a Chakravartti Raja 
they build the Utufo at a spot where four principal roads 
meet." I have little doubt therefore that this is the identical 
place indicated by the Chinese pilgrim. 

]. Tunmur, Jonn. Ailat. Soe. Bengsl, vil. 1005. 
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24. VBijt 

From Vaisili. Hwen Thsang proceeded to the north eait 
for 500 lit or 83 miles, to Fo4i~shi, or Vrijit which has already 
been identified as the territory of the powerful tribe of Wtijji,. 
or Vriji, In the time of Buddha, the Vfijis were divided 
into several clans, as the Lichhavis, the V^idehis, the TtVa* 
M^ukliSt and others, whose names are unknown. The exact 
number of their clans would appear to have been eight, as 
criminals were arraigned before the etthakulakat*^ or **eight 
clans/* which would appear to have been a jury composed of 
one member from each of the separate divisions of the tribe. 
Hwen Thsang mentions that the people of the north called 
them San-/a»ski, or Samvajjit that is the **United Vajjis"—and 
the same name is referred to in the long and interesting 
account of the people of Wajji, which is ^ven by Tumour 
from the Pali chronicles of Ceylon.* The great monarch 
Ajatasatru, of Magadha, wishing to subdue the *'great and 
powerful’* people of Wajji, sent his minister to consult Buddha 
as to the best means of accomplishing his object. The Raja is 
informed that so long as the people of Wajji remained **united,** 
they would be invincible. The Raja, by a stratagem of bis 
minister, "in the course of three years, so completely dis* .lited 
their rulers, one from another, that no two would walk the 
same road together,'* and they were accordingly subdued with¬ 
out making any resistance. According to Tumour, "the union 
of the V\/ajj%an states consisted of a conf(diration of chiefs.*'* 
The name of Sam-oriji, or the "United Vrijis/* was therefore 
a descriptive title of the whole nation of eight dans, who. as 
Buddha remarked, were accustomed to hold frequent meetings 
to act in concert, and to uphold the ancient Wayyiafi insti¬ 
tutions. No king is mentioned, but the people are stated to 
have respected and obeyed the orders of their elders. 

1. vii. 993, and note. 

2. Ibid. vii. 993. 

3. Tournour Journ. Aaiat. Soe. Benfal, vii. 992, note. 
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According to Hwen Thsang the country of the Vrijis wts 
kmg from east to west, and narrow from north to south.^ 
This description corresponds exactly with the tract of country 
lying between the Gandak and Mahanadi rivers, which is 300 
miles in length by 100 miles in breadth. Within these limits 
there are several ancient cities, some of which may possibly 
have been the capitals of the eight different clans of the Vrijis. 
Of course VaisCli, Kesanya, and Janakpur have already been 
noticed; the others are Navandgarh, SimrAn, Darbtmgg, 
Pufaniya, and MoHhdri. The last three are still inhabited and 
are well known; but Simrdn has been deserted for upwards of 
550 years,^ while Navanigafh has probably been abandoned for 
at least fifteen countries. Simrfin has been described by Mr. 
Hodgson,* but its ruins still require to be carefully surveyed 
before we can form an opinion as to its probable antiquity. I 
visited Naurndgarh myself in 1862, and found it one of the 
oldest and most interesting places in northern India. 

Namnidgiurh or Nrumadgorh is a ruined fort from 250 to 
300 feet square at top and 80 feet in height. It is situated 
close to the large village of iMitriyu, 15 mUes to the north- 
north-west of Bettiah and 10 miles from the nearest point of 
the Gandak river.* The ancient remains consist of a ha n d som e 
stone pillar, surmounted by a lion and inscribed with Aaoka's 
edicts, and of three rows of earthen barrows or conical mounds 
of earth, of which two rows lie from north to sooth, and die 
third from east to west. Now the stupas usually met with am 
built either of stone or of brick; but the earliest stupas ware 
mere monnda of earth, of which these are the most mnarkable 
specimens that I have seen. 1 bdieva that thqf are the aqml- 
chnl monuments of the early kings ol the eountiy prior to tiie 
rise of Buddhism, and that their date amy be assumed as 

1. JiiBcB's*HtoMTlHsai.*li.4ai. 8 m Nip No. XI. 
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ranging from 600 to ISOO B. c. Every one of these benowe ie 
caUed simply Mesd, or **moimd,'' but the whole tie said to 
have been the hoU or fortified dwellings of the ministers and 
nobles of Raja UtUinpti, while the fort of Navandgarh was the 
king's own residence. The word meant originally only a 
**moiind of earth,** and this is the meaning given to it by Cole- 
brooke, in his translation of the ‘Amara Kosha.* I believe 
that these earthen st4pM or ekaityas of Navandgarh must form 
part of those alluded to by Buddha himself in his sixth 
question addressed to Ananda about the people of Vriji :* 
**Anando t hast thou heard that the Wajjians, whatever the 
number may be of the Wajjiymn tiuliy&ni belonging to the 
Wtijjian (rulers), whether situated within or without (the city), 
they maintain, respect, reverence, and make offerings to them; 
and that they keep up without diminution the ancient offerings^ 
the ancient observances, and the ancient sacrifices righteously 
made?" Now these duUydni could not have been Buddhist 
as Buddha himself put the question during his lifetime. 
Accordingly, the author of Ceylonese *Atthakathi* explains 
that they Bie yaJMthdncni, or edifices belonging to ^ 

demon worship. The YMat, in Sanskrit Yakaha and Jakahap 
were the attendants of Kuvera, the God of Riches, and the 
gnardianh of his treasures, and their chief residence was called 
AUkapwa, Now somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Gand^ there was a city named Alakmppo, inhabited by a 
people named Bdaya or Batuka, who obtained a diare of 
Buddha's relics. It is probable, therefore, that this city of 
Alakappo maiy have been connected with the early Yaktha 
worship, and that the.pre-Buddhistical at^paa of Navandgarh 
may be some of the ancient ehaityas of the Vrijia that were 
referred to by Buddha. If so, the Balayaa or BaiukaafA 
Alakappo must have been one of the eight dans of the VHjia, 
a condnsion which is rendered still more probable by the 
vicinity of Alakappo to the Gandak river. 


1. Tvrnmir, Jouru. AsUf. Soc. Bcn|al, vii. 994. 
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25. VEFALA 

From Vriji the Chinese pilgrim visited Ni.po.lo, or Neplla. 
which he places to the north-west at 1400 or ISOO li, or 233 to 
250miles.^ From Janakpur there are two routes to Nepll, 
one by the KgmaUi river, and the other by the BhAgnutH or 
Bkdgavati river ; but the distance is not more than ISO miles 
by either of them. The circuit of the country is said to be 
4000 If. or 667 miles, which is much too small, unless the 
estimate refers to the district of NepU Proper on the Stpia 
Kausiki, or seven streams of the Kosi river. But in this case 
the hill country on the Gandak river must have been a 
separate tbrntory. which is very improbable. I would there¬ 
fore assign to NepAl the basins of both rivers, and alter Hwen 
Thsang's estimate to 6000 It, or 1000 miles, which is about 
the actual size of the two valleys. 

The Raja of Nepll was a Kshatriya of the race of Lichkmii 
named AnsthVarmma, who is probably the Anghu Varmma of 
the native histories, as he belonged to the Newarii or Ntwar 
dynasty of conquerors. As a Lichhavi. Ansu Varmma must 
also have been a foreigner, that is one of the Fft;Vs of VaisAIi. 
The dates likewise correspond, as Anghu Varmma is the 
fifteenth ruler prior to Rflghava Deva. who established the 
Newar era in a. d. 880. Allowing seventeen years to each reign, 
the accession of Anghu Varmma will be fixed in a. d. 625. and 
Hwen Thsang's visit in A. d. 637 will fall towards the end of 
his reign. 

It is curious that the kings of Tibet and Ladik also trace 
their descent from the Lichhavis. But if their claims are well 
founded they must have been offshoots from the Nepil branch 
of the family. Now the Lichhavi conquest of NepAl is assigned 
to Newarit who preceded Anghu Varmma by 37 reigns, which 
at 17 years each# will give a period of 629 years, equivalent to 
B. c. 4 for his accession. The Tibetan history begins with the 

1. JuUea’s ‘Hiotten Thsaag.' iL 407. 
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iccawim of SyMkn^Tmpo, whose date is roughly fiiid «t 
goo yoan prior to IM^Tkotkori in a. d. 407# or about 03 B. c. 
Bot as LhapThothori*s fifth successor was bom in a. d. 027, 
there must be an error of about one century and a half in the 
date of 407. Applying this correction to the date of the first 
Uog the Lichhavi conquest caiuiot be fixed earlier than A. n. 
go# or about two generations after the conquest of Nepll. 

26. IIAGADHA. 

Fran Nepll Hwen Thsang returned to VaisUi, and then 
proceediBg to the south, crossed the Ganges and entered the 
capital of Magadha. He notes that the city was originally 
called Knmmnpma, that it had been deserted for a long time# 
and was then in ruins. It was 70 /•, or 11| miles, in drcuit, 
eadusive of the new town of P^U^utra^pura,' This name 
the Greeks slightly altered to Palibothra on the authority of 
MegastheiM, whose account is preserved by Arrian.' The 
capital city of India is Palibothra, in the confines of the Prosti, 
near the confluence of the two great rivers Erannoboas and 
Ganges. Erannoboas is reckoned the third river throughout 
all India, and is inferior to none but the Indus and the Ganges, 
into the last of which it discharges its waters. Mcgasthenes 
assures us that the length of thb city is 80 stadia, the breadth 
15, that it is surrounded with a ditch, which takes up 6 acres 
of ground and is 30 cubits deep; that the walls are adorned 
with 570 towers and 64 gates According to this account the 
capital of Magadha in the time of Seleukos Nikator was 220 
stadia, or 251 miles, in circuit. This is about the size of the 
modern city of Patna, which when surveyed by Buchanan was 
9 miles in length by 211 <Biles in breadth,* or 211 miles, in 
circumference. In the seventh century, therefore, we may 
readily admit that the old city of Kusumapura may have been 
about half this size, or 11 miles in circuit, as stated by Hwen 
Thsang. 


1. 'Jndica,* x. Strabi, xv. I. M, gives exactly the aame aecoant. 

2. Gaaettecr in e. Pstaa, he gives the area as 20 square miles.- 
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Diodorus^ attribates the foondatioii of the dty to Heia- 
klet, by whom he may perhaps mean Bala-Rlma, the brother, 
of Krishna, but this early origin is not eonntenanced by the 
native authorities. According to the Viyn Purina* the city of 
KunuMfwa or Pdtefi^a was founded by Raja Udayiswi» 
thegrandsonof Ajatasatru, who was the well-known contem¬ 
porary of Buddha; but the *Mahawanso, makes Udaya the son 
of Ajatasatru. According to the Buddhist accounts,* when 
Buddha crossed the Ganges, on his last journey from Rijagriha 
to Vaisili. the two ministers of Ajatasatru, king of Magadha. 
were engaged in building a fort at the village of Psfolt as a 
check' upon the Wajjums, or people of Krtyi. Buddha then 
piedicted that it would become a great city. From these 
concurring authorities I conclude that the building of the city 
of P&ialifiUfa was actually begun in the reign of Ajatasatru, 
but was not finished until the reign of his son, or grandson, 
Udaya* about B. c. 45C 

The position of the city at the junction of the Ganges and 
Erannoboas was formerly supposed to refer to the confluence of 
the Gand^k or Hiranyavaii, which joins the Ganges immediately 
opposite Patna. But it has been conclusively shown by Mr. 
Ravenshaw* that the Son river formerly joined the Ganges 
just above the city of Patna. As the Sana, or **golden’* river, 
is also called the Hiranya^hdha, or the golden, on account of 
its broad yellow sands, its identification with the Erannoboas 
is complete both as to name and position. 

Strabo and Pliny agree with Arrian in calling the people 
of Palibothra by the name of Prastt, which modem writers 
have unanimously referred to the Sanskrit pfdfhym or ''eastern.** 
But it seems to me that Prosit is only the Greek form of. 


1. Hitt. Uttivene., ii, 24. 

2.. Wilton's 'Vishnu Punas.' p. 467, nolt 45. 

3. Tnnumr. Journ. Atist. Soc. Bengal, vii. 998. 

4. Jonn. Atint. Soc. Begaal, siv. 137. 
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Ptidsiya or Porosiya, a **inan of Pat6M or Pmrdst** which is 
an actual and well-known name of Magaika, of which Palt- 
bothra was the capital. It obtained this name from the PeJdM, 
or Butea frondosa, which still grows as luxuriantly in the 
province as in the time of Hwen Thsang.* The common form 
of the name is Perds, or when quickly pronounced Prds» which 
I take to be the true original of the Greek Presit. This deriva¬ 
tion is supported by the spelling of the name given by Curtins** 
who calls the people Pharrasii, which is an almost exact 
transcript of the Indian name PardsiyM, The Proxiako$€d 
iElian is only the derivative from Pefdseibe. 

According to Hwen Thsang*s estimate the province of 
Magadha was about 5000 /•« or 833 mUes, in circuit.* It was 
bounded by the Ganges on the north, by the district of Baniras 
on the west, by Hiranya Parvata, or Mongir, on the east, and 
by Kirana Suvama, or SingbhOm on the south. It must, 
therefore, have extended to the Karmnisa river on the west, 
and to the sources, of the DamOda river on the south. The 
circuit of these limits is 700 miles measured direct on the map. 
or about 800 miles by road-distance. 

As Magadha was the scene of Buddha's early career as 
a religious reformer, it possesses a greater number of holy 
places connected with Buddhism than any other {vovince of 
India. The chief places are BuHhtt-Gaya, Kukkuixpxdx, Rdjx^ 
griha, Kusdgvdpwm, hTdlsnds, Indrastlaguhm, and the Kapoiika 
monastery, all of which will be described separately, whilst the 
smaller places will be noticed in the account of Hwen Thsang's 
route to the more important localities. 

1. Jall0a*t Thaug.* i. Ifl: at lade beaes Mt-ei, ea 

Aaeafte (Bstea frondosa), MMiiefit peadte Inars fleuni d’lin fouge 
dhloaisMnt.' 

a. *Vita Alexaadri,* is. 3. 

3. Je|lM's*HioMnT1uaiif.*ii.40a. 
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BraddbiOais 

On letving PdMpiiirM the Chinese pilgrim started from 
the aonth-west comer of the dty, and proceeded for KK> U, oc 
]6f miles, to the south-west to the monastery of 
or Ti4o-tte~kidt from whence he continued his route in the 
same direction for 90 li, or 15 miles, to a lofty mountain from 
the summit of which Buddha had contemplated the kingdom 
of Magadha.^ He then turned to the north-west for 30 li, or 
5 miles, to visit a very large monastery on a slope of a hill, 
where Gunamtai had worsted a heretic in argument. Then 
resuming his south-west route for 20 li, or 3^ miles, he visited 
an isolated hill, and the monastery of Silabhadra, and conti¬ 
nuing in the same direction for 40 or 50 li, 7 or 8 miles, he 
crossed the river Ni-litn^hen, or Nairtmjan, and entered the 
town of Kta-y$ or Gaya,* 

Before attempting to identify any of the places noted in 
this route, I must remark that there are several errors both, in 
the bearings and distances that require to be corrected. As 
the direction of Gaya is very nearly due south from Patna, the 
several south-west bearings should certainly be altered to 
south. The several distances also when added together 
amount to only 230 li, or 38 miles, while the actual distance 
between the cities of Patna and Gaya is 60 miles by the high¬ 
road, and must have been about 70 miles by the route followed 
by Hwen Thsang. The sum of his distances is, therefore, 
about 200 li, or 33 miles, short of the distance actually tra¬ 
velled. This amount I would divide into two even sums of 
100 li, and add one to each of the first two distances recorded 
by the pilgrim. 

By adopting this double connection of bearing and 
distance the position of the monastery of Ti-lo4se-kia, or 
Tiladaka, will be fixed at 200 li, or 33 miles, to the sooth of 

1. Julien'a 'Hiouen Thsang.’ ii. 439, 40. 41. 

2. /UA.ii. 455. 
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the south-west corner of the city of Patna, or as nearly at 
possible on the site of the town of TiU^a, on the eastern Ka wk 
of the Phalgu river. That this was nearly the tme position of 
TUaiaka is proved by a later mention of the same place by 
the pilgrim. When leaving the Ntlanda monastery on his 
return to China, be went direct to TUaiaka, which he places at 
3 yojanas, or 21 miles, to the west of NUanda.' Now the 
position of NUanda. as I will hereafter show, was at the village 
of Barlgaon. 6 miles to the north of Rijgir; and from Borlgaon 
to TilUra the distance is 17 miles in a direct line to the north 
of west, or about 20 miles by road. 

The next place visited by Hwen Thsang, was the lofty 
mountain from which Buddha had contemplated the country 
of Magadha. Following my proposed corrections, this mountain 
should be looked for at 190 H or 32 miles, to the south 
of TUaiaka or Tillira. and at 70 li to the north-east of Ga3ra. 
These bearings and distances fix the position of Buddha's 
Mountain in the lofty range of hills lying between Giryek and 
Gaya, somewhere about 3 miles to the north-west of Vazirganj. 
and about the same distance to the west of Amethi. This 
mention of hills is very fortunate, as it proves the necessity 
of applying the correction in distance to the first part of the 
route as the nearest hill, is upwards of SO miles from Patna* 

From Buddha's Mountain the pilgrim proceeded 30 li, 
or 5 miles, to the north-west to the large monastery of 
Gunamati. which was situated on a slope in a pass of the 
mountains. The bearing and distance point to the low range 
of hills on the eastern bank of the Pewar Naii, near Nidftwat. 
From the Gunamati monaster}' Hwcii Tlisong travelled 20 li, 
or 3} miles, to the south-west to the Silabbadra monastery, 
which was situated on an isolated hill. This position may. 1 
think, be identified with BUkdwa, an isolated hill, which is also- 
on the eastern bank of the Pewar Nadi» 3 miles to the south- 


1. Julien’t 'HioBM Thaaog.* i. 211. Saa Map No. XII. 
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west of NidAwat. The name of BUha, which means an 
artificial mound« may perhaps refer to the ruined monasteiy 
.of Silabhadra. 

Form this place the pilgrim proceeded for about 40 or 50 
It, about 7 or 8 miles, to the south-west, and crossing the 
Nairmijtm river, entered the town of Gaya. The river is now 
called PhalgUt opposite Gaya, and the name of LiUijan, or 
NUdjan, is restricted to the western branch, which joins 
the Mohdni 5 miles above Gaya. The town was thinly 
peopled, but it contained about 1000 families of Brahmans. 
The cit^ is still called Brahma-Gaya, to dbtinguish it from 
BauiA-Gaya, 

At 5 or 6 It, or I mile, to the south-west of the town stood 
the mountain of Gayd» which was known amongst the people 
of India as the divine mountain. This hill is now called 
Brakm-jutn, or Brahmd-yonh and a small temple now occupies 
the site of Asoka's stupa. To the south-east of the hill there 
were stupas of the three Kasyapas, and to the cast of them, 
across a great river (the Phalgu), there was a mountain named 
Po.lo.ki.im.ti, or Prdgboihi, which Buddha ascended for the 
purpose of dwelling in silent solitude upon its summit. He 
had previously spent six years in silent abstraction, but 
having afterwards renounced his abstraction, he accepted some 
rice and milk, and going towards the north-east, he saw this 
mountain, and ascended it for the purpose of resuming his 
austerities; but he was disturbed by the tremblings caused by 
the fright of the god of the mountain, and descended on 
the south-west side, from whence he reached the famous 
Pippol^XxQt at Bauddha Gaya, at 15 /», or2| miles, to the 
South-west. The last distance and bearing show that the 
Progbodki mountain is the Moral PaliAr of the present day, as 
its .South-west end is exactly miles to the north-cast of 
Bauddha Gaya. Midway in the descent there was a cave, in 
which Buddha rested, and sat with his legs crossed. Fa-Kiani 

1. B«al*a •Fsh-Hiaii.* c. axxi. 121. 
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mentions this cave, which he places at half a 
or 8^ miles, to the north-east of the Bodhi*tree. It was 

therefore about one mile from the southern end of the 

mountain. 1 was informed that a cave still exists on the 
western face. 

Hwen Thsang has omitted to mention the distance of 
this eastern mountain from that of Gayft, or Brahmjnm, 
which is about 4 miles, or 24 li. The account of the 
earlier pilgrim, Fa-Hian, is of no assistance in this place, 
as he makes the distance from Kia^ye, or Gayft, to the 

neighbourhood of the Bodhi-tree only 20 ft, or miles, the 

actual distance being upwards of 5 miles, or more than 30 li. 

Bauddha-Gaya was famous for its possession of the holy 
Pippal-tret under which Sikya Sinha sat for five years in 
mental abstraction, until he obtained Buddhahood. j^The 
celebrated Bodhidn^, or *'Treeof Wisdom,'* still exists, but 
it is very much decayed. Immediately to the east of the tree 
tliere is a massive brick temple, nearly SO feet square at base, 
and 160 feet in height. This is beyond all doubt the Vihdir 
that was seen by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century, as he 
places it to the east of the Bodhi-tree, and describes it as 20 
paces square at base, and from 160 to 170 feet in height. 


From the Boiki-dram Hwen Thsang crossed the rivet 
JVetfenyefi, and visited a stupa named Gtndhahasti, or the 
**8oented Elephant,” near which there was a tank and a stone 
pillar.' The ruins of the stupa and the lower portion of the 
shaft of the pillar still exist at Bakror, on the eastern bank 
of the Lilijan river, about 1 mile to the south-east of 
Bauddha-Gaya. 

Travelling eastward, the pilgrim crossed the river llis-ko, 
or kiohmut Ntdi, and entered a large forest, where he saw 
another stone pillar. Then proceeding to the north-cast for 

1. Jeliea's Hkmta Thsaag,* ifi. 1. Sm Map Mo. XII. 
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100 H, or nearly 17 miles,, he rmcfaed the moontain of 
tkthpo4ko, or KukkuUpaiu, or "Cock’s loot/* which was 
remarkable for three bold peaks. According to Fa-Hian's 
account, the Hill of the Cock’s-foot'was 3 ii, or ball a mile, to 
the south of the holy tree of Banddha-Gaya. For 3 ft we should 
no doubt read 3 yojanat, or 21 miles, which agrees very closely 
with Hwen Thsang's distance of 17 miles, plus about two miles 
for the crossing of the two rivers, or altogether 19 miles. 

I have already identified this place with the present 
Kufkikdr, which, though omitted in the maps is perhaps the 
largest place between the cities of Gaya and BihAr. It is 
situated 3 miles to the north-east of Vasirganj, 16 miles to the 
north-north-east of Ga}ra, and 20 miles to the north-east of 
Bauddha-Gaya.^ The true name of /ttiffitkar is said to be 
Kurafi-ofAdf, which I believe to be only w'^outracted fonfi of 
iCtikfiafs^ada-Ktkdra, or "Cock’s-foot Temple;** hs the Sanskrit 
K'AkktUa is the same word as the Hindi Kukkar, or Kurak, a 
"cock.’* The present KwkihOr therefore corresponds both 
in name and in position with the famous "Cock’s-foot Hill" of 
the Buddhists. There is, however, no ikree-peaked hili in its 
neighbourhood; but about half a mile to the north of the 
village three ragged hills rise boldly out of the plain, which, as 
they stand so close together that their bases meet, may fairly 
be identified with the three-peaked hill of Hwen Thsang. This 
identification is confirmed by the presence of several ruined 
mounds, in which numerous Buddhist statues and votive stupas 
have been found. 



From the "Cock's-foot Hill*’ the pilgrim proceeded to the 
north-east for 100 It, or 17 miles, to a mountain called Fo4h<h 
/e-M. or Buddkmtut.* The bearing and distance point to the 
lofty hill now called which, on account of its com- 


1. ^ Jvliaa's *Hioiiaii Tbsaag,' Ui. 6 See Map No. XII. 
S. Joliaa'a •Hlonaa Thaaog.* iU. 10. 
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manding position, was made one of the stations of. the great 
trigonometrical survey. Its distance in a direct line is not more 
than 10 miles, but as the whole route is hUly and winding, the 
actual length cannot be less than IS or 16 miles. At 30 li, or S 
miles, to the east, he visited the famous Yashiivana,ot "Bambu- 
forest.'*^ This name is still well known as JakkU-han, which is 
only the Hindi form of the Sanskrit word. The place lies to the 
cast of the Buddhain hiU, on the route to the old ruined city of 
Kusdgdrapura, and is still frequented by the people for the 
purpose of cutting Bambos. About 10 li, or nearly 2 miles, to 
the south-west of the Bambu-forest, the pilgrim visited two hot 
springs, to the south of a high mountain, in which Buddha was 
said to have bathed. These springs still exist about two miles to 
the south of JakfUiban, at a place called Tapoban, which name 
is a common contraction of Tapta-pdni, or the "Hot Water." 
To the south-east cf the Bambu-forest, at 6 or 7 li. upwards of 
1 mile, there was a high mountain, with a stone embankment, 
built by King Bimbisira. This mountain corresponds with the 
lofty hill of Handia, 1463 feet in height, which was one of the 
stations of the great trigonometrical survey. At 3 or 4 li. or 
upwards of half a mile, to the north, there was an isloated hill, 
on which still existed the ruins of a house in which the holy 
sage Vydsa had formerly dwelt. At 4 or S li. or | of a mile, to 
the north-east, there was a small hill with a chamber hewn out 
of the rock, and beside it a stone on which the gods Indra and 
Brahma had pounded the sandal-w’ood called Gosiras for the 
robbing of Buddha’s body. These two places have not been 
identified, but a careful search would certainly discover the 
sandal-wood stone, as there was close to it a very large cave, 
which the people called the "Palace of the Asuras.” About 
60 li. or 10 miles, to the east of this place, the pilgrim reached 
Kiu-ske~kie4o~pu4o. or Kusdgdra-pura. that is the "town of 
the Kusa Grass.*’* 

1. Jttlieo's 'Hionen Thssng,' iii. II. 

2. Jbid.. ui,n. 
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KmdgdfMpUTM wis the original capital of Magadha. which 
waa called Rdjagriha, or the **Royal Residence/* It was also 
named Girivraja, or the **hill surrounded/’ which agrees with 
Hwen Thsang*s description of it as a town ''surrounded by 
mountains.*' Gmvrtjd^ is the name given in both the RftmA- 
yana and the liahibhUrata to the old capital of Jarasandha, 
king of Magadha, who was one of the principal actors in the 
Great War, about 1426 b. c. The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian* 
describes the city as situated in a valley between five hills, at 
4 Ut or two-thirds of a mile, to south of the new town of Raja- 
griha. The^ same position and about the same distance are 
given by Him Thsang, who also mentions some hot springs, 
which still exist. Fa-Hian further states ihat the "five hills 
form a girdle like the walls of a town,” which is an exact 
description of Old RAjagriba, or PurdiM RAjgir, as is now 
called by the people. A similar description is given by Tum¬ 
our from the Pali annals of Ceylon, where the five hills are 
named GijjhMkuh, Itigili, WebhAro, Wepulh, and Ptmdtrmo,* 
In the MabAbhArata the five hills are named FeiAera, FerdAe, 
FWsAeAAe, Rkkigiri, and Ckaitvaka but at present they are 
called Bmbkmr»giri, Vi^ukh-giri, Relne-ftfi, Cfdeye-girt, and 
Sonshgifi, 

In the inscription of the Jain temples on Mount BaiblUIr, 
the name is sometimes written BaibhAra, and sometimes 
FyamiAdfe. It Is beyond all doubt the IFsAAdrc Mountain 
of the Pali aimals* on whose side was situated the far-famed 
S4^ilMf§nm Cave, in front of which was held the first Buddhist 
synod, in 543 B. c. This cave, I believe, still exists under the 
name of Son BhAndAr, or "Treasury of gold,” in the southern 
lace of the mountain ; but following Hwen Thsaog*s descrip- 

1. UuMB. lad. Altifthm, i. 6M. 

t. Bears •Pab>lltaa,* c ssvUi, 112. 

A Jean. AilBt. See. Beeial, IBM p. ABA 

iJMsee. .lad. AHwIham, tt.7A The five hills eia aB 
XU. 
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tion, it should rather be looked for in the northern face. In 
the Tibetan Dtilva it is called the **Cave of the Nyagrodhm,** 
or Banian tree.^ 

Ratnagiri is due east< one mile distant from the Son 
Bhflndftr Cave. This situation corresponds exactly with Fa* 
Hian's position of the "Pippal-tree Cave/’ in which Buddha 
after his meals was accustomed to meditate. It was situated at 
5 or 6 li, (about one mile) to the east of the cave of the first 
Synod. The hill of Ratna*giri is therefore identical with the 
Pondao Mountain of the Pali annals, in which Buddha dwelt, 
and which in the Lalita*Vist&ra is always styled "King of 
Mountains." A paved zigzag road now leads from the eastern 
side of old Rftjagriha to a small Jain temple on the top of 
Ratnagiri. which is frequently visited by Jains. I would 
identify it with the Rishigiri of the Mahibhfrata. 

Mount Vipula is clearly identical with the WepuUo of the 
Pali annals ; and as its summit is now crowned with the ruins 
of a lofty stupa or chaitya, which is noticed by Hwen Thsang. 
I would identify it with the Chaityaka of Xht Mahdbh&rata. 
Regarding the other two mountains. I have nothing at prc.ie; t 
to offer, but I may mention that they are also crowned itli 
small Jain temples. 

The old city between the hills is described by Fa-Hian 
to be 5 or 6 li from east to west, and 7 or 8 It from north to 
south, that is. from 24 to 28 li or 4| miles, in circuit. Hwen 
Thsang makes it 30 /». or 5 miles, in circuit, with its greatest 
length from east to west. My survey of the ancient ramparts 
gives a circuit of 24,500 feet, or 4jth miles, which is between 
the two statements of the Chinese pilgrims. The greatest 
length b from north-west to south-east, so that there is no 
real discrepancy between the two statements as to the direction 
of the greatest length of the old city. Each of them must 
have taken his measurement from the Nekpai embankment 

1. Cionna de Kuitis in Bengal 'Asiatic Researcbes.' x.\. 91. 
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on the east (which has been described by Major Kittoe) to 
some point on the north-west. If taken to the PAnch-Pandu 
angle of the ramparts, the direction would be west-north-west, 
and the length upwards of 8000 feet ; but if taken to the 
temple of Torha Devi, the direction would be north-north-west, 
and the distance upwards of 9000 feet. 

I have already quoted Fa-Hian*s statement that the *five 
hills form a girdle like the walls of a town." This agrees with 
Hwen Thsang's description, who says that "high mountains 
surround it on four sides, and form its axfgrtor walls, which have 
a circuit o^t 150 /» or 25 miles.'* For this number I propose to 
read 50 It or miles, a correction which is absolutely necess¬ 
ary to make the statement tally with the measurements of my 
survey. The following are the direct distances between th< 
hills 


1. 

From Baibhir to Vipula 

... 12,000 feet. 

2. 

'Vipula to Ratna 

... 4,500 ,, 

3. 

., Ratna to Udaya 

... 8,500 ., 

4. 

„ Udaya to Sona 

... 7.000 „ 

5. 

„ Sona to Baribhir 

... 9,000 „ 


Total 

... 41.000 feet 


This is somewhat less than 8 miles, but if the ascents and 
descents are taken into accout, the actual length will correspond 
very closely with the statement of Hwen Thsang when 
corrected to 50 It. The old walls forming this exterior line of 
rampart are still to be seen in many places. I traced them 
from Vipula-giri over Ratna-giri to the Nekpai embankment, 
and thence onwards over Udaya-giri, and across the southern 
outlet of the valley to Sona-giri. Across this outlet, the walls, 
which are still in good order, are 13 feet thick. To obtain a 
circuit of 25 miles, as given in Hwen Thsang's text, it would 
be necessary to carry these ramparts as far as Giryek on the 
.east. As similar ramparts exist on the Giryek Hill, it is 
perhaps possible that Hwen Thsang intended to include it in 
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the circuit of bis outer walls. But this immense circuit would 
not at all agree with his statement that **bigh mountains 
surround the city on four sides/* for the distant hill of Giryek 
cannot in any way be said to form one of the sides of old 
Rljagrilia. 

The hot springs of RIjagriha are found on both banks 
of the Sarsuti rivulet ; one-half of them at the eastern foot 
of Mount Baibbir, and the other half at the western foot of 
Mount Vipula. The former are named as follows : —1. Ganga- 
Jumna; 2. Anant Rikhi; 3. Sapt Rikhi; 4. Brahm-kdnd; 
5. Kasyapa Rikhi; 6. Byfls-kdnd; and 7. Markand-kOnd. The 
hottest of these are the springs of the Sept Rikhi. The hot 
springs of Mount Vipula are named as follows 1. Sita-kdnd; 
2. Suraj kAnd; 3. Ganes-kdnd; 4. Chandrama-khnd; 5. Rlm- 
kOnd; and 6. Sringgi-Rikhi-kund. The last spring,has been 
appropriated by the Musalmlns, by whom it is called 
MakhdUm-kiind, after a celebrated saint named Ckillah Shah, 
whose tomb is close to the spring. It is said that Chilla was 
originally called Chilwa, and that he was an Ahlr. He must 
therefore have been a converted Hindu. 

To the north-east of the old town, at a distance of I5/i. or 
2| miles, Hwen Thsang places the celebrated hill of Gridhra- 
kuta, or the '‘Vulture's Peak." According to Fa-Hian* it was 
*5 It, or miles, (o the south-east of the new town. Both of 
our authorities, therefore, agree in fixing the Vulture’s Peak on 
the lofty hill now called Saila-giri, or the "Rocky-Mountain ;** 
but I could not hear of the existence of any cave in this hill. 
Fa-Hian calls it “Hill of the Vulture's Cave,” and notes that 
there were also several hundreds of caves of the Arhans in which 
they sat to meditate. I presume that these were small rooms 
built against the cliff, and that the walls having fallen down, 
the names have been forgotten. The joint authority of the 
two pilgrims is too strong to be doubted; and future research 


1. Beal's 'Fah-Hian,* c. xxix. 
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will perhaps discover some remains of these once holy cave- 
dwellini^. 

Rafagrilia 

The new town of RAjagriha is placed by Fa-Hian at 4 U, 
or two-thirds of a mile, to the north of the old town, which 
agrees exactly with the position of the ruined fortress now 
eaUed Rdjgir* 

The new town of RAjagriha is said to have been built by 
King Sfenika, otherwise called Bimhis(tra, the father of 
AjAUtsain^t the contemporary of Buddha. Its foundation 
cannot therefore be placed later than 560 B. c. according to 
Buddhist chronology. In Hwen Thsang's time (a. d. 629*642). 
the outer walls had already become ruinous, but the inner 
walls were still standing and occupied a circuit of 20 H (3| 
miles). This statement corresponds tolerably well with the 
measurements of my survey, which make the circuit of the 
ramparts somewhat less then 3 miles. Buchanan calls new 
RAjagriha an irregular pentagon of 1,2000 yards in diameter. 
This is clearly a misprint for 1200 yards, which would give a 
circuit of 11,300 feet, or 2| miles ; but this was probably the 
interior measurement, which, according to my survey, is 
13 000 feet. The plan of new RAjagriha 1 make out to be an 
irregular pentagon of one long side and four nearly equal 
sides, the whole circuit being 14.250 feet outside the ditches, 
or rather less than 3 miles. 

On the south side towards the hills a portion of the 
interior, 2000 feet long and 1500 feet broad, has been cut 
off to form a citadel. The stone walls retaining the earthen 
ramparts of this work are still in good order in many places. 
It is possible that this work may be of later date, as suggested 
by Buchanan, but I am of opinion that it was simply the 
citadel of the new town, and that its walls have suffered less 
from the effects of time, owing partly to their having been 
more carefully and more massively built than the less 
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important ramparts of the town, and partly to their having 
been occasionally repaired as a military position by the 
authorities, while the repairs of the town walls were neglected 
as being either unnecessary or too costly. 

Nalaada 

Due north from Rfljgir and 7 miles distant lies the village 
of Baragaon, which is quite surrounded by ancient tanks and 
ruined mounds, and which possesses finer and more numerous 
specimens of sculpture than any other place that I visited. 
The ruins of Baragaon are so immense, that Dr. Buchanan 
was convinced it must have been the usual residence of the 
king; and he was informed by a Jain priest at Bihflr, that 
it was the residence of Raja Srenika and his ancestors. By 
the Brahmans these ruins are said to be the remains of 
KundUpur, a city famed as the birthplace of Rfikmini, one of 
the wives of Krishna. But as Rfikmini was the daughter of 
Raja Bhishma, of Vidarbha, or Berfir, it seems probable that 
the Brahmans have mistaken Berftr for Bihflr, which is only 
7 miles distant from Baragaon. I therefore doubt the truth 
of this Brahmanical tradition, more especially as 1 can show 
beyond all doubt that the remains at Baragaon are the ruins of 
NAlanda, the most famous seat of Buddhi»t learning in all India. 

Fa-Hian places the hamlet of Kalo at 1 yojana,fiX 7 miles, 
from the Bill of the Isolated Rock, that is from Giryek, and 
also the same distance from new Raja-grihn.^ This account 
agrees exactly with the position of Baragaon, with respect to 
Giryek and R&jgir. In the Pali annals of Ceylon also, 
Nfilanada is stated to be 1 yojana distant from Rajagriha. 
Again. Hwen Thsang describes N&lanada as being 7 ye^anas, 
or 49 miles, distant from the holy Pipal-tree at Buddha 
Gaya.* which is correct if measured by the road, the direct 
distance measured on the map being 40 miles. He also 

1. Beal's ‘Fah'Hisn,* c. zxviii. P. 111. 

2. Julian's *Hioaen Thssng,' i. 143. 
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describes it as being about 30 /t, or 5 miles, to the north of 
new Rfljagriha. This distance and direction also correspond 
vrith the position of Baragaon, if the distance be measured 
from the most northerly point of the old ramparts. Lastly, 
in two inscriptions, which I discovered on the spot, the place 
itsdf is called N&landa. 

Fa-Hian makes N&landa the birthplace of S&riputra, who 
was the right-hand disciple of Buddha ; but this statement 
is not quite correct, as we learn from the more detailed account 
of Hwen Thsang that S&ripiitra was born at Kalapinaka, 
about halfway between Ndianda and IniromStlorGuka, or 
about 4 miles to the south-east of the former place. Nftlanda 
has also been called the birthplace of MahiMogaUua, who 
was the lefthand disciple of Buddha; but this is not quite 
correct, as the great MogaUna. according to Hwen Thsang, 
was born at Kutika, 8 or 9 H (less than 11 mile) to the south¬ 
west of N&landa. This place I was able to identify with a 
ruined mound near Jagdispur, at 1^ mile to the south-west 
of the ruins of Baragaon. 

The remains at Baragaon consist of numerous masses of 
brick ruins, amongst which the most conspicuous is a row of 
lofty conical mounds running north and south. These high 
mounds are the remains of gigantic temples attached to the 
famous monastery of N&landa. The great monastery itself 
can be readily traced by the square patches of cultivation, 
amongst a long mass of brick ruins, 1600 feet by 400 feet. 
These open spaces show the positions of the courtyards of 
the six smaller monasteries which are described by Hwen 
Thsang as being situated within one enclosure forming alto¬ 
gether eight courts. Five of the six monasteries were built 
by five consecutive princes of the same family, and the sixth 
by their successor, who is called king of Central India. 

To the south of the monastery there was a tank in which 
the dragon or iVdga, Nftlanda, was said to dwell, and the place 
was accordingly named after him, NHanda. There still exists 
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to tbe south of the ruined monastery a small tank called 
Kargidya Pokhar, that answers exactly to the position of the 
tiAlania tank, and which is therefore, in all probability, the 
identical pool of the Niga, 

I cannot close this account of the ancient Nilanda without 
mentioning the noble tanks which surrounded the ruins on 
all sides. To the north-east are the Gidi Pokhar and the 
Pansokar Pokhar^ each nearly one mile in length ; while to the 
south there is the Jnira Pokhar^ which is nearly half a mile 
in length. The remaining tanks are much smaller in size, and 
do not require any special notice. 

Indra-Sila-Guha 

From the neighbourhood of Gaya two parallel ranges of 
hills stretch towards the north-east for about 36 miles to the 
bank of the PanchAna river, just opposite the village of Giryek. 
The eastern end of the southern range is much depressed, but 
the northern range maintains its height, and ends abruptly 
in two lofty peaks overhanging the Panch&na river. The lower 
peak on the east .is crowned with a solid tower of brick-work, 
well known as Jarasandha-ka-baithakt or "Jarasandha’s 
throne." while the higher peak on the west, to which the name 
of Giryek peculiarly belongs, bears an oblong terrace covered 
with the ruins of several buildings. The principal ruin would 
appear to have been a vihdr, or temple, on the highest point 
of the terrace, which was approached by a steep flight of steps 
leading through pillared rooms. 

The two peaks are connected by a steep pavement, which 
was formerly continued down to the foot of the hill opposite 
the village of Giryek. At all the commanding points and 
bends of this road are still to be seen the stone foundations 
of small brick stupas from S and 6 feet to upwards of 12 feet 
in diameter. At the foot of the upper slope, and within 
59 feet of Jarasandba’s Tower, a tank 100 feet square has been 
lormed. partly by excavation, and partly by building np. 
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There is a second tank, at a short distance to the north, 
formed by the excavation of the rock for building 
Both of these tanks are now dry. 

At 2 miles to the south-west of the village of the Giryekr 
and 1 mile from Jarasandha*s Tower, there is a natural cavern 
in the southern face of the mountain, about 250 feet above 
the bed of theBflnganga rivulet. This cave, called Gidha- 
dwar, is generally believed to communicate with Jarasandha's 
Tower ; but an examination with torches proved it to be a 
natural fissure running upwards in the direction of the tower, 
but only 98 feet in length. The mouth of the cavern is 10 feet 
broad and 17 feet high ; but its height diminishes rapidly 
towards the end. The cave is filled with bats, and the air 
is oppressively warm and disagreeable, which alone is sufficieat 
to prove that there is no exit to the cavern, otherwise there 
would be a draught of air right through it. Vultures swarm 
about the precipitous cliffs of pale grey horn stone, and I 
picked up their feathers in the mouth of the cave. 

The remains at Giryek, which I have just described, 
appear to me to correspond exactly with the accounts given 
by Fa-Hian of the ‘ *Hill of the Isolated Rock,” .where Indra 
questioned Buddha on forty-two points ; and with that given 
by Hwen Thsang of Indra-siiaguha, which refers to the same 
story. 

The position of Giryek corresponds so exactly, both in 
bearing and distance, with that of the hill of Indrasila-guha, 
that I feel quite satisfied of their identity. No etymology 
has yet been proposed for the name of Giryek ; but it seems 
to me not unlikely that it is nothing more than Giri + eka, 
**one hill,*' that is the hill of the isolated rock of Fa-Hian. 

Both of the pilgrims mention the cave in the southern 
face of the mountain, which corresponds exactly with the 
natural cavern Gidha-dwar, which I have already described. 
Gidha-dwar, in Sanskrit Gridhradwdr, means the Vulture’s 
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pus. or opening. By Hwen Thsang the cave is called Jiefre- 
9 iU‘guha, or *‘the cave of Indra's stone" being thus named 
after a stone on which were delineated the 42 points on 
which Indra had questioned Buddha. Fa-Hian adds that 
Indra himself drew the marks upon the stone with his 
finger. 

According to FauHian the hill of the "Isolated Reck" 
wu 8 jojanas, or 56 miles, to the south-west of P^iali-piUra, 
the capital of Magadha, and 1 yojana, or 7 miles, to the eut 
of Nillanda. Hwen Thsang visited several places on his route 
from Niilanda ; but the result of his different bearings and 
distances places Jndrastla-guha at 47 li, or 7f miles, to the 
eut-south east of Nftlanda. The actual distance between 
Baragaon and Giryek is about 9 miles, and the .direction is 
somewhat to the west of south west. If we read his south¬ 
east aud eut bearings u south-south-east and east-south- 
eut the general direction will be south-east, and the distance 
will be increued to 8 miles, which is sufficiently near the truth 
to warrant the proposed correction. 

Bihtf 

To the north-eut of the isolated mountain of Giryek the 
Chinese pilgrim travelled from 150 to 160 li, or from 25 to 27 
miles, to the Kapottka, or "Pigeon Monastery." Half a mile to 
the south there was a high solitary hill, on which stood a large 
Vihdr of Avalokiteshwara, surrounded by a multitude of sclup- 
tured buildings. This place I would identify with 11 

miles to the north-north eut of Giryek. by reading 60 ft, or 10 
miles, instead of the 160 ft of the text ^ In our maps the 
name is spelt ffsAer, but by the people it is written and pro¬ 
nounced Bikdf. which is sufficient to show that it must once 
have been the site of some famous Buddhist Ftfidr. For this 

1, M. Vivien de Saint-lfartia hu ab^y noted bla •ntpfeion that 
the 150 to 160 U of the test ahonld be 50 or 60 Mr- *Hloaen Thsang.* iff. 
385, note. SeeMapMo.XlL 
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reason I am strongly inclined to identify the great Vihdura of 
Aimhkikswara, which stood on the top of a hill, with the 
present BihCir, and its great isolated mountain covered with 
ruins. The hill stands to the north-west of the city of Bih&r, 
with a precipitously steep cliff on its northern face, and an 
easy slope of successive ledges of rock on the southern face. 
The summit is now crowned by some Muhammadan buildings; 
but I discoverd amongst the ruins some fragments of Buddhist 
statues and votive stupas. 

To the south-east of the Pigeon Monastery the pilgrim 
traveled for 40 fi, or nearly 7 miles, to another monastery, 
which stood on an isolated hill. The bearing.and distance point 
to the great ruined mound of TitdrAwa, which is exactly 7 
miles to the south-east of Bih4r. Ji/ardwa means "Partridge 
Mound," that is, the francolin or grey parti idge. At Titarflwa 
there Is a fine large tank, 1200 feet in length, with a con¬ 
siderable mound of brick ruins to the north, which from its 
square form has all the appearance of being the remains of a 
monastery. 

From this place Hwen Thsang resumed his north-easterly 
route, and at 70 U, or nearly 12 miles, he reached a large 
village on the south bank of the Ganges. But as the nearest 
point of the river is 25 miles distant, we must read 17() U, or 
29 miles, by adding the round number of 100 f», which was 
deducted from the previous journey between Giryek and the 
Pigeon Monastery. 

I have considered these two corrections necessary, because 
Hwen Thsang specially notices the great height of the hill near 
X\it Kapoiika monastery; and as I am not aware of the existence 
of any hills to the north or north-east of BthAr and TUatdwa. I 
am obliged to shorten the one distance and lengthen the other 
to make Hwen Thsang's account of bis route tally with the 
actual features of the country. There is a hill at Skekhpura, 
about 25 miles to the east-north-east of Giryek, 665 feet in 
height, which might perhaps be the true position of the Pigeon 
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Monastery; but the adoption of this position would involve an 
alteration in the subsequent direction of the route, as well as 
in the distance, as Shekhpura, is 20 miles from the Ganges. 
For these reasons I think that the identification with BihAr is 
preferable. In either case the village on the Ganges must be 
looked for near Daryipur. which is 34 miles due west from 
Mongir in a direct line. 

The pilgrim then proceeded to the east for 100 W, or nearly 
17 miles, to the monastery and village of Lo-in-ni-lo, which 
M. Vivien de Saint-Martin has identified with Rohinila^ or 
Rohittaht on the Ganges. The actual bearing is nearly south¬ 
east ; but as the pilgrim followed the course of the river, there 
must be a mistake in his text. 

27. HIRANYA PARVATA 

At 200 li, or 33 miles, to the east of Rohinala, Hwen 
Thsang reached tJ^e capital of the kingdom of I-lan-na-po-fa-ta, 
or Hiranya-Pafvata, that is, the *'Golden Mountain.” Close to 
the city stood Mount Hiranya, “from which issued smoke and 
vapours that darkened the sun and moon.*' The position of 
this hill is determined, from its proximity to the Ganges, and 
from its bearings and distances from Rohinala and Champa, to 
be Mongir. No smoke now issues from the hill, but the 
numerous hot springs in the neighbouring hills show that vol¬ 
canic action still exists within a few miles of Mongir. These 
hot springs are mentioned by Hwen Thsang. 

The advantageous position of this isolated hill on the bank 
of the Ganges, which commanded the land route between the 
hills and the river, as well as the water route by the Ganges, 
must have led to its occupation at a very early date. Accor¬ 
dingly it is mentioned in the MahAbhirata as Moddgifi, which 
was a capital of a kingdom in eastern India, near EfMnga and 

]. Jnlien’s ‘Hioaen Thsang.* iii. 3R5. 

2. IbU, iii. 85-46. 
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TdmriUipta, or Bengal or Tamlak. At the time of Hwen 
Tbsang’s visit the king had been lately ejected by the Raja of 
a neighbouring state. The kingdom was bounded by the 
Ganges on the north, and by great forest^ciad mountains on 
the south; and as its circuit is estimated at 3000/f. or SCO 
miles, it must have extended to the sooth as far as the famous 
mountain of PdrasndihM, which has an elevation of 4478 feet. 
I would therefore fix its limits as extending from Lakhi Sami 
to Sultanganj on the Ganges in the north, and from the western 
end of the PArasntth hill to the junction of the Barftkar and 
Damuda rivers in the south. The circuit of this tract is 350 
miles, measured direct on the map, or upwards of 420 miles by 
road distance following the windings of the two rivers.^ 

28. CHAMPA 

From Mongir, Hwen Thsang travelled eastward for 300 /t, 
or SO miles to Chen-po, or Champd, which is an old name of the 
district of BMgatpur. The capital was situated on the Ganges 
at from 140 to 150 /», or 23 to 25 miles, to the west of a rocky 
hill that was completely surrounded by the river. On its 
summit there was a Brahmanical temple. From this description 
it is easy to recognize the picturesque rocky island opposite 
Pathargh&la with its temple-crowned summit. As Patharghita 
is exactly 24 miles to the east of Bhtgalpur, I conclude that 
the capital of Champft must have stood either on the same site, 
or in its immediate vicinity. Close by, on the west side, there 
still exists a large village named Champanagar, and a smaller 
one named Champapur, which most probably represent the 
actual site of the ancient capital of Champft.* 

The pilgrim estimates the circuit of Champft at 4000 /t, or 
667 miles; and as it was bounded by the Ganges on the north, 
and by Hiranya-Parvata, or Mongir, on the west, it must have 
extended to the fih4girathi branch of the Ganges on the east 

I. SaeMapNo. ). 

s. nu. 
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and to the Daiimda river on the south. Taking the two 
northern points at Jdngira and Tdiagdti on the Ganges, and 
the two southern points at Pdchtt on the Damuda and Kdna 
on the BhAgirathi. the length of the boundary line will be 420 
miles measured direct, or about 500 miles by road distance. 
This is so much less than the size estimated by Hwen Thsang 
that I think there must either be some mistake in the text or 
some confusion between the geographical limits of the original 
district of Champd, and its actual political boundary at the time 
of the pilgrim’s visit. We know from his journal that the king 
of Mongir. on the west of Champfl, had been dethroned by a 
neighbouring raja, and that the district of K&nkjol on the east 
of Champa was then a dependency of the neighbouring king¬ 
dom. As Champd lies between these two districts. I infer that 
the raja of Champd was most probably the king who conquered 
them, and therefore that the large estimates of Hwen Thsang 
must include these two states to the east and west of the 
original Champd. Under this view, the political boundaries 
may be stated as extending from Lakhiterai to KSjmahal on 
the Ganges, and from the Pdrasnith Hill along the Daumda 
river to Kalna on the Bhagirathi. With these boundaries the 
circuit of Champ4 will be about 550 miles measured direct, or 
650 miles by road distance. 

29. KANKJOL 

From Champi the pilgrim travelled to the eastward for 
400 li, or 67 miles, to a small district named Kie-chu-u-kki-lo, 
or Kie-ching’kie-lo. ^ The distance and bearing bring us to the 
district of Rdjmahal, which was originally called Kdnkjol, after 
a town of that name which still exists 18 miles to the south of 
R&jmahal. Following the river route vi4 Kahalgaon (Colgong) 
and R&jmahal, the distance from Bh&galpur is just 90 miles; 
but by the direct route through the hills, vi& MUpgaon and 
Bharhat. the distance is under 70 miles. As this position 


1. Jnliea'B Hioaen Thsaog.' iii. 73. See Nan No. I. 
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agrees with that of the place indicated by Hwen Thsang. I sus¬ 
pect that there may have been a transposition of two syllables 
in the Chinese name, and that we should read Kie-kie-chu-lo, 
which is a literal transcript of KCinkjol. In Gladwin’s transla¬ 
tion of the ‘Ayin Akbari’^ the name is read as Gungjook, but 
as all the names are given alphabetically in the original, it is 
certain that the first letter is a A;; I conclude, therefore, that 
the true name is K&nkjol, as the final I might easily be misread 
as a k. In his Gazetteer, Hamilton* calls the place Caukjoht 
which is probably a misprint for Cankjole. He notes that the 
district of RAjmahal was formerly **named Akbamagar from 
its capital, and in the revenue records Cau/^ole, as being the 
chief military division." 

Hwen Thsang estimates the size of the district at 2000 li, 
or 333 miles, in circuit; but as it was a dependency of one of 
the neighbouring kingdoms is was probably included, as I have 
already noted, in the area of the dominant state. When 
independent, the petty state of Kdnkjol most probably com¬ 
prised the whole of the hill country to the south and west of 
Rijmahal, with the plains lying between the hills and the 
Bhdgifothi river as far south as Murshiddbld. The ciricuit of 
this tract would be about 300 miles, as stated by Hwen Thsang. 

30. PAUNDRA VARDDHANA 

From KAnkjol the pilgrim crossed the Ganges, and travel¬ 
ling eastward for 600 li, or 100 miles, he reached the kingdom^ 
oi Pun-na-fa-tan-na.^ This name M. Stanislas Julien renders 
as Pamdra-Varddhana, and M. Vivien de Saint-Martin identi¬ 
fies it with Bardwdn. But Bardwdn is to the south of the last 
station, and on the same side of the Ganges, besides which its 
Sanskrit name is Varddhaindna. The difference in the direction 
of the route might be a mistake, as we have found in several 


1 ‘Ayin Akbifi/ii. 17H. 

2. 'Garrttrrr of India,’ in v. Rftjmahal. 

3. Jtilien's ‘Uioueii Thsang,’ Hi. 74. See Map No. I. 
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previous instances; but the other differences are, I think, 
absolutely fatal to the identification of Bardw&n with the place 
noted by Hwen Thsang. I would propose Pubna, which is just 
100 miles from Kdnkjol, and on the opposite bank of the 
Ganges, but its direction is nearly south-east instead of east. 
The Chinese syllables may represent either Puny a Varddhana, 
or Paundra Varddhana ; but the latter must be the true name, 
as it is mentioned in the native history of Kashmir ' as the 
capital of Jayania, Raja of Gau., who reigned from A. D. 782 to 
813. In the spoken dialects the name would be shortened 
from Ponbardhan to Pobadhan, from which it is an easy step to 
Pubna, or Pobna, as some of the people now pronounce it. 
Hwen Thsang estimates the circuit of the kingdom at 4000 li, 
or 667 miles, which agrees exactly with the dimensions of the 
tract of the country bounded by the Mahanadi on the west, the 
Tista and Brahmaputra on the east, and the Ganges on the 
south. 


31. JAJHOTI 

Hwen Thsang places the kingdom of Chi-chi-to at 1000 li, 
or 167 miles, to the north-east of Ujain. As the first and 
second syllables of this name are represented by different 
Chinese characters,* it is certain that the pilgrim must have 
intended them to be the equivalents of two distinct Indian 
characters. This requirement is fully met by identifying 
Chi-Chi-to with the kingdom of JajhoH, or Jajhaoti, mentioned 
by Abu Rihan, who calls the capital Kajtirdhah,* and places 
it at 30 parasangs, or about 90 miles, to the south-east of 
Kanoj. The true direction, however, is almost due south, and 

1. 'Raja .*' '“ngini,* iv. 421. Sec also the Quart. Orient. Mag. ii. 
168. for an account of Pundra-desa, taken by H. H. Wilson from the 
nrihmarida s«:ction of the Bhavishya Purina. The greater part of the 
province was to the north of the Ganges, including Gauda. Pabna, etc. 

2. Jiiiicn's'Hiouen Thsang,'Index iii. 530,.408. See Map No. I. 

)i Keinaud, 'Fragment Arabes,' etc., p. 106. 
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the distance about twice 30 parasangs, or 160 miles. This 
capital was actually visited by Ibn Batata in A. D. 1335, who 
calls it Khaji^ra,^ and describes it as possessing a lake about 
1 mile in length, which was surrounded by idol temples. These 
are still standing at Khajurdho, and they form perhaps the 
most magnificent group of Hindu temples that is now to be 
found in northern India. 

From these accounts of Abu Rihfln and Ibn Batuta, it is 
evident that the province of Jajhoii corresponded with the 
modern district of Bundelkhand. The Chinese pilgrim esti¬ 
mates the cjfcuit of CWcAifo at 4000/», or 667 miles, which 
would form a square about 167 miles to each side. Now 
Bundelkhand in its widest extent is said to have comprised all 
the country to the south of the Jumna and Ganges, from the 
Betwa river on the west of the temple of Vindhya^Asini-Devi 
on the east, including the districts of ChAnderi SAgar, and 
BUhari near the sources of the Narbada on the south. But 
these are also the limits of the ancient country of the Jajhotiya 
Brahmans, which, according to Buchanan's information,* 
extended from the Jumna on the north to the Narbada on the 
south, and from Urcha on the Betwa river in the west, to the 
Bundela Nala on the east. The last is said to be small stream 
which falls into the Ganges near Banftras, and within two 
stages of Mirzapur. During the last twenty-five years 1 have 
traversed this tract of country repeatedly in all directions and 
I have found the Jajhotiya Brahmans distributed over the 
whole province, but not a single family to the north of the 
Jumna or to the west of the Betwa. I have found them at 
Barwa S4gar near Urcha on the Betwa, at Mohda near Hamir- 
poor on the Jumna, at Rajnagar and KhajurSho near the 
Kane river, and at Udaipoor, Path&ri and Eran, between 
Chinderi and Bhilsa. In ChAnderi itself there are also Jajho> 

1. Dr. Z.ee’a translation, p. 162; where the name is read as Kajward, 
but the original Persian characters read 

2. 'Eastern India, ii. 452. 
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tijra Baoiyas, which alooe is almost sufficient to show that the 
name is not a common family designation, but a descriptive 
term of more general acceptance. The Brahmans derive the 
name of Jajhotiya from Yajur-hota, an observance of the 
Yajur-ved; but as the name is applied to the Baniyas, or grain- 
dealers, as well as to the Brahmans, I think it almost certain 
that it must be a mere geographical designation derived from 
the name of their country, Jajhoti. This opinion is confirmed 
by other well-known names of the Brahmanical tribes as 
Kanojiya irornKsinoi; Gaur from Gaur; Sarwofiya or Sarju- 
P&ria from Sarjupar, the opposite bank of the Sarju river; 
Dravira from Dravira in the Da khan, Maitkila from Mithila, 
etc. These examples are sufficient to show the prevalence of 
geographical names amongst the division of the Brahmanical 
tribes, and as division is found most numerobsly in the pro¬ 
vince from which it derives its name, I conclude with some 
certainty that the country in which the Jajhotiya Brahmans 
preponderate must be the actual province of Jajhoti. 

Khajurdho is a small village of 162 houses, containing 
rather less than 1000 inhabitants. Amongst these there are 
single houses of seven different divisions of the Jajhotiya Brah¬ 
mans, and eleven houses of Chftndel Rajputs, the chief of whom 
claim descent from Raja Paramil Deo, the antagonist of the 
famous Prithi Raj. The village is surrounded on all sides by 
temples and ruins; but these are more thickly grouped in three 
separate spots on the west, north, and south-east. The western 
group, which consists entirely of Brahmanical temples, is situ¬ 
ated on the banks of the Sibsflgar, a narrow sheet of water, 
about three-qu?iters of a mile in length from north to south in 
the rainy seasou. but not more than 600 feet square during the 
dry season. It is three-quarters of a mile from the village, 
and the same distance from the northern group of ruins and 
lull mile from the south-eastern group of Jain temples. 
Altv^ethcr, the ruins cover about one square mile; but as 
there are no remains of any kind between the western group 
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and the Khajnr SAgar« the boundary of the ancient city conld 
not have extended beyond the west bank of the lake. On the 
other three sides of the lake, the ruins are all continuous, 
extending over an oblong space 4500 feet in length from north 
to south, and 2500 feet in breadth from east to west, with a 
circuit of 14,000 feet, or nearly 3| miles. This corresponds 
almost exactly with the size of the capita] as recorded by 
Hwen Thsang in A. D. 641. but at some later period the city of 
Khajuriho was extended to the east and south as far as the 
Rurar Nala, when it had a circuit of not less than 3^ miles. 
As Mahoba must have been about the same size as Khajurdho. 
it is doubtful which of the two was the capital at the time of 
Hwen Thsang’s visit. But as the very name of Mahoba, or 
Mahotsavanagara, the **City of the great Jubilee.*' is specially 
connected with the rise of the Cb&ndel dynasty. I think it 
most probable that KhajurAho must have been the capital of 
the earlier d 3 masty of Jajhotiya Brahmans; and therefore it 
must have been the capital of Jajhoti at the time of Hwen 
Thsang's visit. But as it is upwards of 300 miles from 
Ujain. or just double the distance mentioned by the pilgrim, 
his 1000 U must be increased to 2000 li, or 333 miles, 
to make it accord with the actual measurement. It is a 
curious fact that Abu RihAn's distance from Kanoj is also in 
defect in the same proportion ; and this agreement suggests 
that the probable cause of both errors must be the same, 
namely, the excessive length of the kos of Bundelkhand, 
which is a little over 4 miles, or exactly double the ordinary 
kos of northern India. 

Hwen Thsang estimates the circuit of the kingdom of 
Jajhoti at 4000 li or, 667 miles. To meet these large dimen¬ 
sions it must have comprised the whole tract of country 
l>dng between the Sindh and the Tons, from the Ganges on 
the north to Nya Sarai and Bilhari on the south. This tract 
includes the famous fort of Kalinjar. which became the 
permanent capital of the ChAndel Rajas after the occupation 
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of Mahoba by the Muhammadans, and the strong fortress of 
Chflnderi, which became the Muhammadan capital of eastern 
Malwa, after the desertion of the old city of Buri Chftnderi. 

Mahoba 

The ancient city of Mahoba is situated at the foot of a 
low granite hill, 54 miles to the south of Hamirpur, at the 
junction of the Betwa and Jumna, 34 miles to the north of 
Khajur&ho. Its name is a contraction of Mahotsava^nafora, or 
the *'City of the great festival,” which was celebrared there by 
Chandra Varmma, the founder of the Chftndel dynasty. It is 
said to have been 6 yojanas long and 2 broad, which is only the 
usual exaggeration of silly story-tellers for a large city. At its 
greatest extent, according to my observation, it could never 
have exceeded 1^ mile in length, from the small castle of Rai- 
kot on the west, to the Kalyan Sftgar on the east. It is about 
1 mile in breadth, which would give a circuit of 5 miles, but an 
area of only 1 square mile, as the south-west quarter is occu¬ 
pied by the Madan S&gar. Its population, therefore, at the 
most flourishing period, must have been under 1,00,000 persons, 
even allowing as high an average at one person to every 300 
square feet. In 1843, when I resided at Mahoba for about six 
weeks, there were only 756 inhabited houses, with a population 
less than 4000 persons; since then the place has somewhat 
increased, and is now said to possess 900 houses, and about 
5000 inhabitants. 

Mahoba is divided into three distinct portions:—1st, 
Mahoba, or the city proper, to the north of the hill; 2nd, 
or the inner fort, on the top of the hill; and the 
3rd, Dariha, or the city to the south of the hill. To the west 
of the city lies the great lake of Kirat Sdgar, about 11 mile in 
circiinjfcrence, w’hich was ronstructed by Kiriti Varmma, who 
reigned from A. D. 1065 i iu85. To the sou^h is the Madan 
Sdgar, about 3 miles in circuit, which was constructed by 
Madana Varmma, who reigned from A. D. 1130 to 1165. To 
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the east is the small lake of /Calydfi Sdgnf, and beyond it lies 
the large deep lake of Vijay Sugar, which was constructed by 
Vijaya Pdla, who ruled from A. d. 1045 to 1065. The last is 
the largest of Mahoba lakes, being not less than 4 miles in 
circuit, but the most picturesque of all sheets of water in the 
beautiful lake district of Bundelkhand is the Madan S&gar. 
On the west it is bounded by the singularly rugged granite hill 
of GokAr, on the north by ranges of ghits and temples at 
the foot of the old fort, and on the south-east by three rocky 
promontories that jut boldly out in the middle of lake. Near 
the north side there is a rocky island, now covered with ruined 
buildings; ;^nd towards the north-west corner there are two old 
granite temples of the Ch4ndel princes, one altogether ruined, 
but the other still standing lofty and erect in the midst of the 
waters after the lapse of 700 years. 

The traditional story of the foundation of Mahoba was 
originally given by the bard Chand, and has been copied by the 
local annalists.^ According to the legend, the Chdndels are 
sprung from Hemdvati, daughter of Hem-raj, the Brahman 
Purohit of Indrajit, Gfthirwar Raja of Ban^ras. Hemavati was 
very beautiful, and one day when she went to bathe in the 
RAti TAlAb, she was seen and embraced by Ckandrama, the god 
of the moon, as he was preparing to return to the skies. HemA- 
vati cursed him. “Why do you curse me?'* said Chandrama. 
“your son will be Lord of the Earth, and from him will spring 
a thousand branches." HemAvati inquired. How shall my dis¬ 
honour be effaced, when I am without a husband^" “Fear 
not,” replied ChandramA, “your son will be born on the bank 
of the Karnavati river: then take him to Khajuraya, and offer 
him as a gift, and perform a sacrifice. In Mahoba he will reign, 
and will become a great king. He will possess the philosopher’s 
stone, and will turn iron into gold. On the hill of Kddinjar he 

1. The portion of Chand's poem which treats of the »var wit’i 
Ch.ndel Raja Tarmil (or ParamSrddi Deva). and of the . ♦ -.he 
i-hindeis, is named Mahoba^Khand. 
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will build a fort; when your son is 16 years of age, yon must 
perform a BhdndaJ§g to wipe away your disgrace, and then 
leave Baniras to live at Kilinjar.** 

According to this prophecy, Hemftvati's child, like another 
Chandrami, was bom on Monday the 11th of the waxing moon 
of VaitM on the bank of Kanunath the modern Kaygn, or 
Kane river of the maps. ^ Then ChandramA attended by all 
the gods, performed a **great festival" {MahoUma), when 
Vrihaspati wrote his horoscope, and the child was named 
Chandra Varma. At 16 years of age he killed a tiger, when 
ChandramA apppeared to him and presented him with the 
philosopher's stone, and taught him polity {rajnit). Then he 
built the fort of KAlinjar, after which he went to K/utrjurpur, 
where he performed a sacrifice (Jagot')tajnya) .to do away 
with his mother’s shame, and built 85 temples. Then Chandra- 
vati RAni and all the other queens sat at the feet of HemAvati, 
and her disgrace was wiped away. Lastly he went to Biahot~ 
ttva. or Mahoba, the place of ChandramA’s “great festival." 
which he made his capital. 

Tbe date of this event is variously stated by the different 
authorities; but according to the genealogies furnished by 
the inscriptions, the most probable period for the establish¬ 
ment .of the ChAndel dynuty, and the foundation of Mahoba, 
is about A. D. 800. 


32. MABBSWAKAPUIIA 

From Jajhoti the Chinese pilgrim proceeded to the north for 
600 If. or 150 miles, to Mo-*i^hi-/M4o~pu4o, or Mahesmarpmn, 
the king of which was likewise a Brahman. As a northern direc¬ 
tion would conduct us to the neighbourhood of Kanoj, I con¬ 
clude that there is probably a mistake in the bearing. I would; 

1. In somt of the mannscripts the bobm of the river it written 
AfyAn, end Kinuuamti. The former is no donbt the orisinel of Arrian's 
Aafnes, which has perhaps been altered from KUmm, 
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therefore, propose to read 900 li, or 150 miles, to the south, in 
which position stands the old town of which was 

also called Maheshmatipufa,^ This was the original capital 
of the country on the Upper Narbada, which was afterwards 
supplanted by Tripuri, or Tewar, 6 miles from Jabalpur. 
The name is old, as the *Mahawanso’ mentions that the Thero 
Mahadeva was sent to Mahesa>Mandala, in the time of Asoka, 
240 B. c.* The products of the country are said to have 
those of Ujain, which is sufficient proof that Mahcswara could 
not have been anywhere to the north of Jajhoti, as the light- 
coloured soil about Gwalior and in the Gangetic DoAb are quite 
diffei^nt from the black soil around Ujain. For these reasons, 
I am inclined to identify Maheshmatipura on the upper 
Narbada, with the Maheswarapura of Hwen Thsang. The 
kingdom was 3000 li, or 500 miles, in circuit. With these 
dimensions, its boundaries may be fixed approximately as 
extending from Dumoh and Leoni on the west, to the sources 
of the Narbada on the east. 


33. UJAIN 

Hwen Thsang describes the capital of Ushe-ym-na, or 
Ujjayini, as 30 /i, or 5 miles, in circuit, which is only a little 
less than its size at the present day. The kingdom was 6000 
li, or 1000 miles, in circuit. To the west it was bounded by 
the kingdom of Malwa, with its capital of Dhdra-^agar, or 
Dhdf within 50 miles of Ujain. The territory of Ujain could 
not therefore have extended westward beyond the Chambal 
river, but to the north it must have been bounded 
by the kingdoms of Mathura and Jaihoti ; to the east by 
Maheswarapura, and to the south by the SAtpura moutains 
running between the Narbada and the Tapti. Within these 
limits, that is from Ranthambiwar and BurhAnpur on the 
west, to Dumoh and Seoni on the east, the circuit of the 
territory assigned to Ujain is about 900 miles.* 


1. Sleeman. Joan. Atiat. Soc. Bengal, 1837, p. 622. 

2. Tumour's ‘Mahawanso.' p. 71. 

3. Julien s ‘Riouen Thsang,* iii. 167. See Map No. l 
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The kingdom of Ujain was under the rule of a Brahman 
Raja, like the two neighbouring states of JajhaU and 
Maheswarapura ; but the king of Jajhoti was a Buddhist, 
while the other two kings were Brahmanists. To the west, 
the king of Malwa was a staunch Buddhist. But the Mo-ls- 
fOt or Malwa, of Hwen Thsang is limited to the western half 
of the ancient province, the eastern half forming the Br^- 
manical kingdom of Ujain. As the political divisiona of the 
province thus correspond with its religous divisions, it may 
fairly be inferred that the rupture was caused by religious 
dissensions. And further, as the western or Buddhist half 
of the province still retained the ancient name of Malwa. I 
conclude that the Brahmanists were the seceders^ and that 
the kingdom of Ujain was a recent Brahmanical offshoot from 
the old Buddhist kingdom of Malwa, Similarly, I bellevu 
Maheswarapura must hayje been a Brahmanical offshoot fhyn 
the gr^t Buddhist kingdom of Kosala, or Berar, whidi will 
be described hereafter. In Ujain, there were several dose ns 
of monasteries, but at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, there 
were only three or four not in ruins, whic' gave shelter to 
about 300 monks. The temples of the gods were very 
numerous, and the king himself was well versed in the heretical 
books of the Brahmans. 


34. MALAWA 

The capital of Mo4a‘po, or Malwa. is described by Hwen 
Thsang as situated to the south-easf of the river Mo^ho, or 
Mahi, and at about 2000 f«, or 333 miles, to north-west 
of Bharoch.* In this case both bearing and distance are 
erroneous, as Malwa lies to the north-east of Bhiroch, 
from which the source of the river Mahi is only 150 miles 
distant. I would therefore read 1000 /i, or 107 miles, 
to the north-east, which corresponds almost exacty with 
the position of Dhdranagara, or Dhdr, one of the old capitals 

1. /alien's *Hion«n Thsang,' iii. 155. 
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of Malwa. The present town of DhAr is about three-quarters 
of a mile in length, by half a mile in breadth, or 21 miles in 
circumference; but as the citadel is outside the town, the 
whole circuit of the place connot be less than 31 miles. The 
limits of the province are estimated at 6000 U, or 1000 miles. 
To the westward there were two dependencies of Malwa, 
named Kh$d&, with a circuit of 3000 li or SOO miles, and 
Anandapura, with a circuit of 2000 li, or 333 miles, besides 
an independent state, named Vadarit with a circuit of 6000 li, 
or 1000 miles. All these have to be squeezed into the tract 
of country l 3 nng between Kachh and Ujain, on the west and 
east, Gtirfara and Bairdt on the north, and Balabhi and 
MahArAshtra on the south, of which the extreme boundaries 
are not more than 1350 miles in circuit. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the dependencies must have been included by 
the pilgrim within the limits of the ruling state. I would 
accordingly assign to Malwa and its dependencies the southern 
half of the tract just mentioned, and to Vadri, the northern 
half. The limits of Malwa would' thus be defined, by Vadari 
on the north, Balabhi on the west, Ujain on the east, and 
Maharashtra on the south. The circuit of this tract, extending 
from the mouth of the Bands river, in the Ran of Kachh, to 
the Chambal, near Mondisor, and from the Sahyddri 
mountains, between Ddmdn and Mdligdm, to the Tapti river, 
below Burhdnpur, is about 850 miles measured on the map, 
or negrly 1000 miles by road distance. According to Abu 
Rihdn, ’ the distance of the city of Dhdr from the Narabada 
was 7 parasangs, and thence to the boundary of Mahrat-das, 18 
parasangs. This proves that the territory of Dhdr must have 
extended as far as the Tapti, on the south. 

Hwen Thsang mentions that there were two kingdoms 
in India that were specially esteemed for the study of the 
Buddhist religion, namely, Magadha in the north-east, and 


1. Rdnandf 'Fragments Arabes et Peraans,* p. 109. 
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Malwa in the south-west. In accordance with this fact he 
notes, that there were many hundreds of monasteries in Malwa, 
and no less than twenty thousand monks of the school of 
the Sammatiyas. He mentions, also, that 60 years previous 
to his visit, Malwa had been governed for 50 years by a 
powerful king, named Silddiiya, who was a staunch Buddhist. 

35. KHEDA 

The district of Kie-cha, or Kheda, is placed by Hwen 
Thsang at 300/«, or 50 miles to the north-west of Malwa.' 
As both M. Stanislas Julien and M. Vivien de Saint-Martin 
render Kie-cha by Khacha. which they identify in the peninsula 
of Kachh, I am bound to state the ground on which I venture 
to propose a different reading. On looking over the other 
names in which the peculiar symbol cha is used, I find that 
it occurs in the well-known names of Pdtali-putra and Kukkutm, 
where it represents the cerebral t, and again in O.eha-li, which 
M. Julien renders by Atali, and M. de Saint-Martin identifies 
with the desert region of the Thai, or Thar, Consistently, 
therefore, the name of Kie-cha should be rendered Khe-ta. 
Now Kheda is the true Sanskrit form of Kaita, a large town 
of GiijarM, situated between Ahmad&b4d and Khambay ; and 
I would therefore identify the pilgrim’s Kie-eha with Kheda. 
It is true that Hwen Thsang's recorded distance is only 300 
It, but there are so many mistakes in the bearings and 
distances of this part of the pilgrim’s journey, that I have no 
hesitation in proposing a correction of the text, by reading 
1300 li, or 217 miles, which is very nearly the exact distance 
between Kaira and Dhir. When we remember that the 
province of Malwa was bounded on the cast, within 25 milesi 
by the independent territory of Ujain, it is difficult to perceive 
how there could have been any other state within 50 miles 
of Dhdr. otherwise the territory of Malwa would have been 
compressd to a breadth of about 50 miles, between Ujain and 

1. Julicn's 'Hioaen Thsang.’ iii. 161. 
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KhedM. But thb difficulty is removed by adopting my proposed 
correction, by which the district of Kheda becomes the extreme 
western division of the kingdom of Malwa. Hwen Thsang 
estimates its circuit at 2000 li, or 500 miles, a size which 
agrees very well with the probable limits of the district of 
Kai^a, which may be stated as extending from the bank of 
the Sibarmati on the west, to the great bend of the Mahi river 
on the north-east, and to Baroda in the south. In shape it is 
a rough square. 


36. ANANDAPU8A 

Hwen Hisang places 0.nanJo,pu.lo, or Anandapura, at 
700/t, or 117 miles, to the north-west of VaUabhi.^ This 
town has been identified by M. Viven de Saint-Martin with 
Bamagof, on the authority of the KalpaSuira of the Jains; 
but the bearing is to the east of north, and the distance is 
150 miles, or900/>. Barnagar has already been mentioned 
as the Sanskrit Vadapura, or Barpwr, The district was 
2000 it, or 333 miles, in extent, and was a dependency of 
Malwa. This estimate of its size will be fully met by limiting 
its territory to the triangular tract lying between the mouth 
of the Bands river on the west, and the Sdbarmati river on 
the east. 


37. VADARI, OR EDER 

On leaving Malwa, Hwen Thsang travelled first to the 
south-west to the ''confluence of two seas," and then turning 
to the north-west reached 0-chM-li, or Vadari,* the whole 
distance being between 2400 and 2500 ii, or between 400 and 
417 miles. By the term ''confluence of two seas,** I under¬ 
stand the meeting of the waters of the southern and western 
seas in the Gulf of Khambay. The town of SunU, or the 
ancient SurpAraka near the mouth of the Tapti, may be 
considered as the entrance of the gulf; and as it lies to the 

1. Juilea’s 'Hioaea Thsaag.* iii. 164. 

2. ZM. iU. 160. 
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south-west of Dhdr, it was probably this point that was first 
visited by Hwen Thsang. The distance is just 200 miles. 
From Surat to Eder the distance is the same, but the direction 
is to the east of north ; I would, therefore, read north-east 
instead of north-west, and the position of Ei$r will then 
correspond sufficiently well with that of Hwen Thsang's 0-cha- 
li or Vadari. I am ignorant of the Sanskrit name of Eder, but 
it seems highly probable that the city of Vadari mentioned 
in the Basantgarh inscription* is the same place. In the 
middle of the eleventh century Vadari was the capital of a 
chiefship in the neighbourhood of Vadapura or Barnagar, 
which lies 30 miles to the westward of Eder, and on the 
opposite side of the Sibaimati river. The royal family claimed 
descent from Raja Bhava-Gupia, '*who was a great warrior 
and the illuminator of his line.** This Bhava of Bhaba I 
believe to be the same as the Bao or Bappa of the Sisodiya 
annalists of Udaypur, whose immediate predecessors for several 
generations were the Rajas of Eder. As Bappa lived in the 
beginning of the eighth century, the date of his predecessors, 
the Rajas of Eder, agrees exactly with the period of Hwen 
Thsang's visit. For these reasons I think that there are fair 
grounds for the identification of Eder with the Vadari of the 
inscription, as well as with, the Otali, or Vadari of the Chinese 
pilgrim. 

The size of the province is estimated at 6000 li, or 1000 
miles, in circuit. This large extent shows that Atali or Vadari 
must have comprised the whole of the unassigned tract of 
country lying between Vairit on the north, Gurjjara on the 
west, Ujain on the east, and Malwa on the south. Its 
boundaries, therefore, must have been Ajmer and Ranthambhor 
to the north, the Loni and Ch&mbal rivers on the east and 
west, and the Malwa frontier on the south, from the mouth of 
the Ban&s river in the Ran of Kachh to the Chftmbal near 


1. Joum. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, x. 668. 
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Mandisor. The circuit of these limits is about 900 miles 
measured on the map, or 1000 miles by road distance. 

In Pliny's account of the different nations to the eastward 
of the Lower Indus I find the following passage, which would 
seem to apply to Eder and the surrounding districts. ‘ **Next 
the Narece, who are bounded by Capitalia, the loftiest mountain 
of India, on the other side of which the people dig up much 
gold and silver. Beyond them are the Oraiurce (or Grata), 
whose king has only ten elephants, but a large force of 
infantry, (and) the Varetata (or Suratatata), whose king has 
no dephamts, but a strong force of horse and foot. (Then) 
the Odombata** etc. The last nation has already been 
identified with the people of Kachh, and the high mountain 
of Capitalia can only be the holy Arbuda, or Mount Abu, which 
rises to more than 5000 feet above the sea. The Narea 
must therefore be the people of Sarui, or- the “country of 
reeds,** as nar and sar are synonymous terms for a *'reed. 
The country of Sarfii is still famous for its reed arrows. 

The OraturcR I would identify with the people of Vadapura, 
or Barpur, which is the same name as Barnagar. By reading 
n instead of t in the Greek original of Oratura, the name 
will become Orapura, which is the same as Barpur, or 
Vadapwa. The last name in Pliny's list is Varetata, which 
I would change to Vitarela, by the transposition of two 
letters. This spelling is countenanced by the termination of 
the various reading of Suarataraia, which is found in some 
editions. It is quite possible however, that the Suarataraia 
may be intended for the Surishtras. The famous Varlha 
Mihira mentions the Surdshtras and Bddaras together, amongst 
the people of the south-west of India.* These Badaras must 
therefore be the people of BAdari, or Vadari. 

1. Nat. Hist., vi. c. 23. 

2. Dr. Kern's 'Brihat Saahita,' xiv. 19. 
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I understand the name of Vadari to denote a district 
abounding in the Badari, or Ber-tree (Jujube), which is very 
common in southern Rajputana. For the same reason I should 
look to thb neighbourhood for the ancient Sauvira, which I 
take to be the true form of the famous Sophir or Ophir, as 
Sauvira is only another name of the Vadari, or Ber-tree, as well 
as of its juicy fruit. Now Sohr is the Coptic name of India at 
the present day; but the name must have belonged originally 
to that part of the Indian coast which was frequented by the 
merchants of the West. There can be little doubt, I think, 
that this was in the Gulf of Khambay; which from time im¬ 
memorial has been the chief seat of Indian trade with the West. 
During the whole period of Greek history this trade was almost 
monopolized by the famous city of Barygaza,'Or Bhflroch, at 
the mouth of the Narbada river. About the fourth century some 
portion of it was diverted to the new capital of Balabhi, in the 
peninsula of Gujaiit; in the middle ages it was shared with 
Khambay at the head of the gulf, and in modern times with 
Surat, at the mouth of the Tapti. 

If the name of Sauvira was derived, as I suppose, from the 
prevalence of the Ber-tree, it is probable that it was only 
another appellation for the province of Badari, or Eder, at the 
head of the Gulf of Khambay. This, indeed, is the very posi¬ 
tion in which we should expect to find it, according to the 
ancient inscription of Rudra Dima, which mentions Sindhu- 
Sauvira immediately after SurAsMta and Bhdrukachha, and 
just before KMAum, Apcranta, and Nishada.*- According to 
this arrangement, Sauvira must have been to the north of 
Surishtra and Bhiroch, and to the south of Nishada, or just 
where 1 have placed it, in the neighbourhood of Mount Abu. 
Much the same locality is assigned to Sauvira in the Vishnu 
Purina: *Tn the extreme west are the Saurishtras, Suras, 
Abhiras, Arbudas; the Kiruslias and Milavas dwelling along 
the Parii>atra mountains; the Sattviras, the Saindhavas, the 

Jouru, Asiat. Soc. Bombay, vii. J'JJ. 
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HAnas, the Sftlwas, the people of Sakala, the Madras, etc ***■ In 
this enumeration we find mention of nearly every known dis¬ 
trict lying around Vadari, or Eder, on the east. west, north, 
and south. But there is no notice of Vadari itself, nor of 
Kheda. nor of Khambay, nor of Analwira, from which I infer 
that Sauvira most probably included the whole of these places. 
Vadari, or Sauvira, w'as therefore equivalent to southern 
RfljputAna. 

In this Septuagint translation of the Bible, the Hebrew 
Ophir is alv^ys rendered by Sdphir. This spelling was perhaps 
adopted in deference to the Egyptian or Coptic name of Sofir. 
The earliest mention of the name is in the Book of Job, where 
the "gold of Ophir** is referred to as of the finest quality.* At 
a later date of the ships of Huram, king of Tyre, "went with 
the servants of Solomon to Ophir, and took thence 450 talents 
of gold, and brought them to King Solomon.*'* The gold of 
Ophir is next referred to by Isaiah, who says, *T will make a 
man more precious than gold, even a man than the golden 
wedge of Ophir.’** The word here translated 'wedge* means a 
^tongue, or ingot;* and I infer that the wedge of gold of SO 
shekels weight that was concealed by Achan,* was most 
probably one of the ingots of Ophir. 

It now remains to show that the district of Vadari, or 
Eder, which I have suggested as the most probable representa¬ 
tive of Ophir, has been, and still is one of the gold producing 
countries of the world. The evidence on this point, though 
meagre, is quite clear. The only ancient testimony which I 
can produce is that of Pliny, who describes the people dwelling 
on the other side of mount Capitalia (or Abu), as possessing 

1. Wilson's tnmslation, edited by Hall, book ii. 3; vol. ii. p. 133. 

2. C. xxii 24, and xxvii. 16. 

.3. 2 Chron. vUi. 18. In 1 Kings he. 28. the amount is 420 talents. 

4. C. xii. 1^ 

5. Joshua viL 21. 
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‘"extensive mines of gold and silver.'** At the present day the 
Aravali range is the only part of India in which silver is found 
in any quantity, while the beds of its torrents still produce 
gold, of which many fine specimens may be seen in the India 
museum. 

But if the gulf of Khambay was the great emporium of 
Indian trade with the West, it is not necessary that the gold 
for which it was famous should have been produced in the 
district itself. At the present day, Bombay, which is on the 
same western coast, exports the produce of two inland districts, 
the opium of Mllwa and the cotton of Berar. Wherever the 
emporium of commerce may have been, to that point the gold 
of India would have flowed naturally, in exchange for the 
commodities of the West. 

EASTERN INDIA 

In the seventh century the division of Eastern India 
comprised Assam and Bengal proper, together with the Delta 
of the Ganges, Sambhalpur, Orissa, and Ganjam. Hwen 
Thsang divides the province into six kingdoms, which he calls 
Kdnuarupat SanuUeUa, Tamralipth Kirana Suvama, Odra, and 
Gat^am,* and under these names 1 will now proceed to 
describe them. 


1. KAHARUPA 

From Panudra Varddhana, or Pubna, in Middle India, 
the Chinese pilgrim proceeded for 900/», or 150 miles, to the 
east, and crossing a great river, entered Kia^mo4en-po, ■*'? 
Kdmarupa, which is the Sanskrit name of Assam.* The 
territory is estimated at 10,000 It, or 1667 miles, in circuit. 
This large extent shows that it must have comprised the 

1. Hist. Nat. vi. 29 “Hujns incobe, aUo latere, late aurtet argent! 
asetalla lodlnat.** 

A See Map No. I. 

S. Jollen's ‘Hkwcn Thsang,' UL 76. 
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whole valley of the BrahmAputra river, or modem Assam* 
together with Kusa-VihAra, and ButAn. The valley of the 
Brahmf ’itra was anciently divided into three tracts, which 
may be described as the Eastern* Middle* and Western 
districts, namely, Sadiya, Astam proper* and Kdmrup, 
As the last was the most powerful state* and also the nearest 
to the rest of India, its name came into general use to denote 
the whole valley. Kusa-Vih6ra was the western division of 
Kamrup proper ; and as it was the richest part of the country, 
it became for some time the residence of the rajas* whose capi¬ 
tal, called Kamatipurat gave its name to the whole province. '■ 
But the "bid capital of Kdmrup is said to have been GohaH, 
on the south bank of the BrahmAputra. Now* KameUtpura, 
the capital of Kusa^Vihdra, is exactly ISO miles, or 900/«, 
from Pubna’,* but the direction is due north ; while Gohati 
is about twice that distance, or say 1900 li, or 317 miles, from 
Pubna, in a north-east direction. As the position of the 
former agrees exactly with the distance recorded by the 
pilgrim, it is almost certain that it must have been the capital 
of Kdmrup in the seventh century. This would seem to be 
confirmed by the fact that the language of the people differed 
but slightly from that of Central India. It was therefore not 
Assamese, and consequently I infer that the capital visited by 
Hwen Tbsang was not GoheUi, iri the valley of the BrahmA¬ 
putra, but Kamatipura, in the Indian district of Kusa-VihAra. 
The great river crossed by the pilgrim would therefore be 
the Tfs/a* and not the BrahmAputra. 

On the east KAmrup touched the frontiers of the south¬ 
western barbarians of the Chinese province of Shu ; but the 
route was difficult, and occupied two months. On the south¬ 
east the forests were full of wild elephants, which is still the 
case at the present day. The king was a Brahman, named 
BhAskara Varmma, who claimed descent from the god 

1. 'Ayin Akbari,’ ij. 3. Kamrup, which is also called Kamtah.'* 

2. See Alap No. 1. 
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N4r43rana» or Vishnu, and his family had occupied the throne 
for one thousand generations. He was a staunch Buddhist, and 
accompanied Harsha Varddhana in his religious procession 
from Pataliputra to Kanoj, in a.d. 643. 

k 

2. SAMATATA 

The capital of the kingdom of Samaiata, or SM^mo-ta^cka, 
is placed at from 1200 to 1300 ft, or from 200 to 217 miles, 
to the south of K4mrop, and 900 /», or 150 miles, to the 
east of T4mralipti, or Tamluk.^ The first position corresponds 
almost exactly with /osar, or Jessore, which is most probably 
the place intended. The bearing and distance from Tamluk 
would take us to the uninhabited part of the Sundari-vamm, 
or Suodarbans, between the Hurangh4ta river and Bakarganj. 
But in a country so much intersected by watercourses as 
Lower Bengal, the road distance is about one>fourth greater 
than the direct distance, measured on the map. Thus, 
Jessore, which is 103 miles from Dhakka, and 77 miles from 
Calcutta by road, is only 82 and 62 miles distant from them 
by direct measurement. Accordingly, Hwen Thsang’s distance 
of 150 miles by route will not be more than 120 miles by 
direct measurement on the map, which is only 20 miles in 
excess of the actual direct distance between Jessore and 
Tamluk. But as Tamluk is not approachable by land from 
the east, the pilgrim most have travelled at least one-half of 
the route by water, and his distance of 150 miles may be 
accepted as a fair estimate of the mixed route by land and 
water, which could not t>e actually measured. The name of 
/dsof, or "The Bridge,” which has now supplanted the ancient 
name of Murali, shows the nature of the country, which is so 
completely intersected by deep watercourses, that before 
the construction of the present roads and bridges, the chief 
communication was by boats. Murali, or Jasaf» is most 
probably the Gange regia of Ptolemy. 

1. Julien's *Hiotten Thtang,' iii. 81. Sea Map No. 1. 
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The country of Samatafa is mentioned in the inscription 
of Samudra Gupta on the Allahabad pillar,* in which it is 
coupled with KAmrup and NepAl. It is mentioned also in 
the geographical list of VarAha Mihira, who lived in the 
beginning of the sixth century.* According to Professor 
Lassen, the name signifies **bas pays littoral," which accords 
exactly with Hwen Thsan's description of it as a low. moist 
country on the seashore. The inhabitants were short and 
black, as is the case at the present day with the people of 
Lower Bengal. From all these concurrent facts, it is certain 
that Samataia must be the Delta of the Ganges ; and as the 
countryis described as 3000 It, or SOO miles, in circuit, it 
must have included the whole of the present Delta, or 
triangular tract between the BhAgirathi river and the main 
stream of the Ganges. 

Hwen Thsang mentions several countries lying to the 
east of SamtUaia, but as he gives only the general bearings 
and not the distances, it is not easy to identify the names. 
The first place is SkUi-cha-ia-lo, which was situated in a valley 
near the great sea. to the north-east of Samataia^ This 
name is probably intended for Sri-Kshatra, or Sri-Kshetra, 
which M. Vivien de Saint-Martin has identified with Sai-haia, 
or Silhat, to the north-east of the Gangetic Delta. This town 
is situated in the valley of the Megna river, and although it 
is at a considerable distance from the sea. it seems most 
probable that it is the place intended by the pilgrim. The 
second country is Kia-mo-lang-kia, which was situated beyond 
the first, to the east, and near a great bay. This place may, 

I think, be identified with the district of KonUtta, in Tipera, 
to the east of the Megna river, and at the head of the Bay 
of Bengal. The third country is To'lo.po ii, which was to the 
east of last. M. Julien renders the name by DwaymtoH, but 


1. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vi. 793; Una 19 of ioacriptioii.. 
S. Dr. Kem'a 'Brihat-Sanhiti.' xiv. 9. 

9. JuUcn’a ‘Hioncn Thaang,’ iiL 93. 
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he makes no attempt to identify it. I would, however, suggest 
that it may be TaUungvati, that is, the country of the Talaings, 
or Pegh. VaH is the common termination of the names of 
the Burmese districts, as Hansavati, Dwayavati, Din]nivati, 
etc. The next name is I-shang^mhpu4o, which was to the east 
of the last; then still further to the east was Mo-ho^chea-po, 
and beyond that to the south-west was the kingdom of yim^fno- 
na-cheu. The first of these names I take to be the country of 
the Shdn tribes, or Laos ; the second is probably Cochin CUna 
or Anam ; and the third, which M, Stanislas Julien renders by 
Yamana-4wipa, is almost certainly Yaoa-iwipa, or Java. 

3. TAMRAUPn 

The Kingdom of Tanrmo4i-ii, or Tdmalipti, is described 
as 1400 or 1500 /t, about 250 miles, in pircuit.^ It was 
situated on the seashore, and the surface of the country was 
low and wet. The capital was in a bay, and was accessible 
both by land and water. TdmralipH is the Sanskrit name of 
Tamluk, which is situated on a broad reach or bay of the 
Rupnftiiyan river, 12 miles above its junction with the 
Hfighli. The district probably comprised the small but fertile 
tract of country lying to the westward of the Hfighli river, 
from Baldwin and Kalna on the north to the banks of the 
Kosai river on the south. From TdmalUU, the Pili form of 
the name, came the classical TamalUei, 

4. XIRANA-SnVARNA 

Hwen Thsang places the capital of KMhna‘tu-Ja4a^, 
dr Ktrana Suaamat at 700/«, or 117 miles, to the north-west 
of Timralipti, and the same distance to the north-east of 
Odra or Odssa.” As the capital of Orissa in the seventh 
century was Jdjiptt^ on the Valtarani river, the chief city 
of KiranaSinama must be looked for along the course of 
the Suaama-rikika river, somewhere about the districts of 
Smghbhdm and BarahhAm. But this wild part of India is so 

I. JnUaii'a 'Hkmea Thsaag/ 

r JhHmi's 'Bioaw Thnagiii. 84 and 89. Sm Map No. 1, 
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little known that I am unable to suggest any particular place 
as the probable representative of the ancient capital of the 
country. Bara B^zir is the chief town in BarabliQm. and as its 
position corresponds very closely with that indicated by Hwen 
Thsang. it may be accepted as the approximate site of the 
capital in the seventh century. The territory was from 4400 
to 4500 lit or from 733 to 7S0 miles, in circuit. It must, 
therefore, have comprised all the petty hilUstates lying 
between Medinipur and Sirguja on the east and west, and 
between the sources of the Damuda and Vaitarani on the 
north and south. 

This L^rge tract of country is now occupied by a number 
of wild tribes who are best known by the collective name of 
Kdhdn or Kols. But as the people themselves speak various 
dialects of two distinct languages, it would appear that they 
must belong to two different races, of whom the MUnda and 
the Uraon may be taken as the typical representatives. 
According to Colonel Dalton,^ **the Manias first occupied 
the country and had been long settled there when the Uraons 
made their appearance;" and "though these races are now 
found in many parts of the country occupying iHe same 
villages, cultivating the same fields, celebrating together 
the same festivals and enjoying the same amusements, they 
are of totally distinct origin, and cannot intermarry without 
loss of caste." This difference of race is confirmed by the 
decisive test of language, which shows that the Uraons are 
connected with the Tamilian races of the south, while the 
MAndas belong to the hill men of the north, who are spread 
over the Himalayan and Vindhyan mountains from the Indus 
to the Bay of Bengal. 

The various tribes connected with the Mdndas arc 
enumerated by Colonel Dalton* as the Knars of Elichpur, 

1. Joarn. Aaiat. Soc. Bexigal, 1866, P. 15. 

2. JM., P. 158. I write Stintal in preference to Simtkat, as 
I believe that the ehturt o is only the peculiar Bengali pronunciation of 
belong a. 
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the Kofemat of Sirguja and Jaspur, the Kkerias of Chutia 
NIgpur, the Hor of Singhbhhm, the Bhumij of Mftnbhnm 
and Dhalbhhm, and the SJnials of MAnbhhm, Singbbhhm, 
Katak, HazlfriMgh« and the Bh^alpur hills. To 'these he 
adds the Juangas or Patluns (leaf-clad ) of Keunjar, etc., in 
the Katak tributary districts, who are isolated from "all 
other branches of the MUnda family, and have not themselves 
the least notion of their connection with them ; but their 
language shows that they are of the same race, and that 
their nearest kinsmen are the Kherias.'* The western branches 
of this race are the BhiU of Malwa and KAnhdes, and the 
Kolis of Gujarlt. To the south of these tribes there is another 
division of the same race, who are called Suras or Suers. 
They occupy the northern end of the eastern Ghftts. 

According to Colonel Dalton,' the Ho or Hor tribe of 
Singhbhdm is "the nucleus of the M^nda nation." He calls 
it "the most compact, the purest, the most powerful and 
most interesting division of the whole race, and in appearance 
decidedly the best-looking. In their erect carriage and fine 
manly bearing the Hos look like a people that have main¬ 
tained and are proud of their independence. Many have 
features of sufficiently good cast to entitle them to rank as 
Arians; high noses, large but well-formed mouths, beautiful 
teeth, and the facial angle as good as in the Hindu races... 
When the face of the MAnda varies from the Arian or Caucasian 
type, it appears rather to merge into the Mongolian than the 
Negro...They are of average stature, and in colour vary 
from brown to tawny yellow." 

In the different dialects of the MAnda language ho, hor, 
hofo, or hoko is the term for "man." The assumption of this 
name by the people of Singhbhfim is a strong confirmation of 
Colonel Dalton's description of the tribe as the most' powerful 
division of the MAnda nation. But they also call themselves 


1. Joara. Atimt. Soc. Bengal, 1866, 16$. 
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Lmakaa, or the **wariors/' which points to the same conclusion 
that they are the leading division of the MAnda race. 

Colond Dalton gives no explanation of the name of AfAsie; 
but as I find that the head men of the villages are called MAnda 
or M<>to amongst the Horse of Singhbhfim and other divisions 
of the Mfinda race, I conclude that the M4ndas or Motos must 
once have been the ruling division of the nation. The name of 
M^nda is found in the Vishnu Purina' as the appellation of a 
dynasty of eleven princes who succeeded the Tushdras or 
Tokhari. In the Vayu Purin, however, the name is omitted, 
and we have only Marunaa, which is most probably the varient 
form of another name, Mwunda, as found in two inscriptions of 
the second and third centuries.* Ptolemy has Maruniai as 
the name of a people to the north of the Ganges; but to the 
south of the river he places the Mandali, who may be the 
Mdndas of Chutia Nigpur, as their language and country are 
called Mundala, This is only a suggestion; but frrm the 
position of the Mandali they would seem to be the same people 
as the Monsdst of Pliny, who with the Snari occupied the 
inland country to the south of the Palibothri.* As this is the 
exact position of the country of the Mdndas and Suofs^ I think 
it quite certain that they must be the same race as the Monedes 
and Suari of Pliny. 

In another passage Pliny mentions the Mandei and Malli 
as occupying the country between ilttCalinga and the Ganges.* 
Amongst the Malli there was a mountain named Mallus^ which 
would seem to be the same as the famous Mount MaUus of the 


1. Wilioa'a tranatstion, edited by Hall, book iv. 24, and vol. iv. 
p.203. 

a. SamndiB Gupta, about a. d. 125 ; and a oopper.plate dated in 
214 or A. D. 292. 

3. Hiat. Nat. vL c. 22. ''Ab iis (PaUbothris in interiora situ 
Mbnedea et Saari, qnonini nums Ifaleua,” etc. 

4. Hist. Nat. vi. e. 21. “Gentes : Calingw proximi mari. et supta 
Mandei Malli, qnonm moos MaUos, takqne ejns tsactns eat Gasgea." 
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Monties aad Smri, I think it highly probable that both 
names may be intended for the celebrated Mount Manior, to 
the south of Bkigtlpm, which is fabled to have been used by 
the gods and demons at the churning of the ocean. The 
Maniei I would identify with the inhabitants of the MahAnadi 
river, which is the Mantia of Ptolemy. The Malli or Malei 
would therefore be the same people as Ptolemy’s Mandela, who 
occupied the right bank of the Ganges to the south of Pali- 
bothx^ Or they may be the people of the Rdjmahal hilb who 
are called Males, which would appear to be derived from the 
Male and the Timil Malei, a “hill.’* It would there- 
fore be equivalent to the Hindu Pahdri or PasbaHya, a 
••hUl man.” 

a 

The Suan of Pliny are the Sabra of Ptolemy, and both 
may be identified with the aboriginal Savaras or SiMrs, a wild 
race of wood-cutters, who live in the jangals without any fixed 
habitations. The country of the Savaras is said to begin where 
that of the Khonds ends, and to extend as far south as the 
Pennir river. But these Savaras or Swors of the eastern Ghits 
are only a single branch of a widely-extended tribe, which is 
found in large numbers to the south-west of Gwalior and Nar- 
war, and also in southern RajputAna. The Savaris or Saharias 
of the Gwalior territory occupy the jangals on the Kota frontier 
to the westward of Narwar and Guna. They are found along 
the course of the Chambal river and its branches, where they 
meet the RajputAna SorrMit of Tod. The name is preserved in 
the Sors Nomades of Ptolemy, who are placed to the south of 
the KoniaU and PhyllUa, or the Gonds and Bhils. They must 
therefore be the Suars or Savaras of central India, who occupy 
the wild hilly country about the sources of the Wain GangA, 
and who are also found along the valley of the Kistna river. 
As Kirana means a *'man of mixed race,** or barbarian, it seems 
probuble that the name of Kirana Suvarna may be the original 
appellation of the barbarian Savaras or Snare, 
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lo the beginning of the seventh century the king of this 
country was Sh§^hang-kia, or StuAnght, who is famed •• a 
great persecutor of Buddhism.^ I found a gold coin inscribed 
with the name of this prince at full length in the *Payne Knight 
Collection’ of the British Museum, and there are a few speci¬ 
mens in other collections. 


5. ODRA, OR OUBSA 

The kingdom of U-cha or Ode, corresponds exactly with 
the modem province of Odre, or Oritsa, By a reference to the 
^Biography of Hiouen Thsang,'* it would appear that the 
capital of Odra was 700 H to the south-west of TImralipti, and 
as this bearing and distance agree with the position of jAjipwUt 
I think that pilgrim must have returned to Tamluk from 
Kifana Suvama before proceeding to Odra. In the travels of 
the pilgrim* the bearing and distance are taken from Kirana 
Suvarna; but this is perhaps a mistake, as they are usually 
referred to the capital, which, whether we place it at JIjipur or 
at Katak, is due south of Kirana Suvama. 

The province was 7000 li or 1167 miles, in circuit, and 
was loured by the great sea on the south-east, where there 
was a famous seaport town named Ch«-/t-te-fo-cAuig, or CAariifo- 
^a, that is, the *'town of embarkation” or “departure.” This 
was probably the present town of Pttri or “the city,’’ 'near 
which stands the famous temple of Jagannlth. Outside the 
town there were five contiguous stupas with towers and pavi¬ 
lions of great height. I presume that it is one of these which 
is now dedicated to Jagannlth. The three shapeless figures of 
this god and his brother and sister, Baladeva and Subhadrft, 
are simple copies of the symbolical figures of the Buddhist 

1. 'Hiouen Thsang's Life.' i 118 and 235. Also 'Travels.* li. 349, 
422, and 468. 

2. Jnlien, i. 184. See Map Ko. 1. 

- 3. J alien, ill. 88. 
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triad, Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha, of which the second is 
always represented as a female. The Buddhist origin of the 
JagannAth figaires is proved beyond all doubt by their adoption 
as the representative of the Brahmanical AvatAr of Buddha in 
the annual almanacs of Mathura and Bandras. 

The political limits of Orissa, under its most powerful 
kings, are said to have extended to the HAghli and Damuda 
rivers on the north, and to the GodAvari on tlie south. But 
the ancient province of Odra-desa, or Or^esa, was limited to 
the valley of the MahAnadi and to the lower course of the 
Suvarnariksha river. It comprised the whole of the present 
districts of Katak (Cuttack) and Sambhalpur, and a portion 
of Medinipur. It was bounded on the west by GondwAna, on 
the north by the wild hill-states of Jashpur and SinghbhAm. 
on the east by the sea. and on the south by Gnnjam. These also 
must have been the limits in the time of Hwen Thsang, as 
the measured circuit agrees with his estimate. 

Pliny mentions the Oretes as a people of India in whose 
country stood Mount Maleus';' but in another passage he 
locates this mountain amongst the and Snari; and 

in a third passage he places Mount Malius amongst the Mailt, 
As the last people were to the north of the CalingaSt and as 
the Monedes and Suari were to the south of the Palibothri, 
we must look for the Oretes somewhere about the MahAnadi 
river and its tributaries. The Monedes and Suari must 
therefore be the Mandas and Suars, as already noticed, and 
the Oretes must be the people of Orissa. Mali is one of the 
Dravidian terms for a mountain ; and as the Uraons, or people 
of west Orissa, still speak u Dravidian dialect, it is probable 
that Mallus was not the actual name of the mountain. May 
not this have been the famous Sri Purvat of TelingAna, which 
gave its name to the Sri-Parvaliya Andhras ? 

1. Hist. Nat. ii. 75, **ln Indise gciite Oretuoi, mons est Maleus 
nomine.” 5ec also vi. 22. "Monedes et Suari, quorum mons Mallus, 
aod vi 21, "Malli, quorum mons Mallus.*' 
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The encieDt metropolis of the country was Kaiak on the 
Mahinadi river, but in the early part of the sixth century 
Raja JajAti Kesaii established a new capital at JajiHpwa 
on the Vaitarani river, which still exists under the abbreviated 
name of jAjipura, The same king also began some of the 
great temples at Bhuvaneswara ; but the city of that name 
was founded by Lalitendra Kesari. The language and 
pronunciation of the people is said to have differed from 
those of central India, which is still true at the present day. 

To the south-west there were two hills, on one of which, 
called ^^,Pushpagiri, or the **hill of flowers," there was a 
monastery of the same name and a stupa of stone, and on the 
other to the north-west only a stupa. These hills I take to 
be the famous Uiayagm and Khandagiri, in which many 
Buddhist caves and inscriptions have been discovered. These 
hills ate situated 20 miles to the south of KaUk, and S miles 
to the west of the grand group of temples at Bhuvaneswara. 
The stuaps were said to have been built by demons; from 
which I infer that the origin of the great caves, and other 
Buddhist works on these hills was quite unknown at the 
period of Hwen Thsang’s visit. 

6. GANJAM 

From the capital of Odra the pilgrim proceeded to the 
south-west for 1200 /», or 200 miles, to Kong-yu^to.*^ This 
name has not been identified ; but M. Vivien de Saint-Martin 
has, I think, indicated its true position in the neighbourhood 
of the Chilka lake. The capital was situated near a bay, or 
''junction of two seas,'* which can only be intended for the 
great Chilka lake and the ocean, as there is no other great 
sheet of water along this surf-beaten coast. Ganjam itself 
must therefore be the old capital. But as Ganjam is only 
130 miles from Jdjipur in a direct line measured on the map, 
or about 150 miles by road, I conclude that the pilgrim must 

I. Jnlien't Thaaug,' 111. 91. See Map. Mo. 1. 
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have visited the hills of Ud^yugiri end Khandagiri and the 
town ChMniri^purBt or Puri, on his way to Ganjam. By this 
roote the distance would be increased to 165 miles by direct 
measurement or about 190 miles by road, which agrees with 
the estimate of the Chinese pilgrim. 

The Chinese syllables Kcng-yudo are rendered by M. Julien 
as Konyodha: but there is no place of this name that I am 
aware of. I observe that M. Pauthier' writes the name 
Kiutm-yu‘mOt which would seem to be intended for a transcript 
of Ganjam, of which the derivation is unknown. Hamilton 
proposes gan/am, *'the depot/* but this term is never used 
alone, so far as I am aware, but always in combination, either 
with the founder's name or with the name of the principal 
article sold in the place, as Rdm-ganj, or “Rima’s market/' 
ThUkdr-gMnj, the **br8sier'8 market," etc. The district was 
only lOOQ /t, or 167 miles, in circuit, which shows that the 
territory was confined to the small valley of the Rasikulya 
river. But though the domain was small, the state would 
appear to have been of some consequence, as Hweng Tbsang 
Jescribes the soldiers as brave and boldf and their king as so 
powerful that the neighbouring states were subject to him, and 
no one could resist him. From this account I am led to infer 
that the king of Ganjam, at the time of Hwen Thsang's visit, 
must have been Lalitendra Kesari of the Orissa annals, who 
is said to have reigned for nearly sixty years, from a. d. 617 
to 676. The pilgrim visited Ganjam in A. d. 639, when this 
prince was at the very height of his power. But only four 
years later, when the pilgrim revisited Magadha, he found 
the great King Harriia Varddhana of Kanoj* had just 
returned from a successful expedition against king of Ganjam. 
The cause of the war is not stated, but as Harsha Varddhana 

1. 'Jonmal Aslatiqaa.' 1839, p. 404. U-ekM, or Oim, to owteio 
lodia, is said to be elao aemed KimH-ym mo, at which time, thiwefore. 
A. o. 830 to 684, it moat have become dependent on Odra cx Oriaia. 

9. Jnliea'e 'Hioaea Theaag/ i. 286. 
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was a staunch Biiddhist, while Lalitendra was a devoted 
Birahmanist, the difference of religion would easily have 
furnished a sufficient pretext for war. It seems probable that 
Ganjam was then annexed to the dominions of the Kanoj 
king, and formed part of the province of Orissa. 

Hwen Thsang notes that the written characters of Ganjam 
resembled, those of central India, but that both the language 
and the pronunciation were different. This statement proves 
that the same alphabetical characters were still in use over 
the greater part of India at as late a date as the middle of 
the seventh century. It also serves to show that the intercom¬ 
munications of the Buddhist fraternities throughout India 
were not yet broken, although they must already have been 
much restricted by the steady progress of Brahmanism. 

SOUTHERN INDIA 

According to Hwen Thsang's account, Southern India 
comprised whole of the peninsula to the south of the Tapti 
and Mahanadi rivers, from N&sik on the west, to Ganjam on 
the east. It was divided into nine separate kingdoms, exclusive 
of Ceylon, which was not considered as belonging to India. 
The whole of these kingdoms were visited by the pilgrim in 
A. D. 639 and 640. He entered Kalinga from the north-east, 
and turning to the north-west he visited the inland kingdoms 
of Kosala and Andhra. Then resuming his southern route, he 
passed through Dhanakakata^ Jorya, and Drdvida, to Malakuia. 
At KAnchi. the capital of DrAvida. he heard of the assassina¬ 
tion of the Raja of Ceylon, and was obliged to give up bis 
intention of visiting that island on account of its unsettled 
state. Then turning to the north, he reached Konkana 
and Mahdrdrhtra, the last of the nine kingdoms of 
Southern India.' 


I. See Map No. 1. 
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1. KALINGA 

In the seventh century, the capital of the kingdom of 
Kii4ing~kia, or Kalinga, was situated at from 1400 to 1500 /•*, 
or from 233 to 250 miles, to the south-west of Ganjam.* 
Both bearing and distance either point to Rajamahendri on the 
GodAvari river, or to Koringa on the sea-coast, the first being 
251 miles to the south-west of Gan jam, and the other 246 miles 
in the same direction. But as the former is known to have 
been the capital of the country for a long period. I presume 
that it must be the place that was visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim. The original capital of Kalinga is said to have been 
Sfikakola, or Chikakol, 20 miles to the south-west of Kalinga- 
patam. The kingdom was 5000 li, or 833 miles, in circuit. 
Its boundaries are not stated ; but as it was united to the 
west by Andhra, and to the south by Dhanakakata. its frontier 
line cannot have extended beyond the Godivari river, on the 
south-west, and the Gaoliya branch of the IndrAvati river 
on the north-west. Within these limits, the circuit of Kalinga 
would be about 800 miles. The principal in feature this large 
tract of country is the Mahendra range of mountains, which has 
preserved its name unchanged from the time of the composition 
of the Mahabharata to the present day. This range is 
mentioned also in the Vishnu PurAna. as the source of the 
Rishikulya river, and as this is the well-known name of the 
river of Ganjam. the Mahendra mountains can at once be 
identified with the Mahinira Mali range, which divides 
Ganjam from the valley of the MahAnadi. 

Rajamahandfi was the capital of the junior, or eastern 
branch of the ChUukya princes of Vengji, whose authority 
extended to the frontiers of Orissa. The kingdom of Fawgi 
was established about a. d. 540. by the capture of the old 
capital of Vengifmita, the remains of which still exist at Vegi, 

5 miles to the north of EUdr, and 50 miles to the west-south- 

1. Jttliea't ‘Hiouea Thsanf.' iii. 92. See Maps Kos 1. and Xlll. 
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west of Rajoiahendri. About A. D. 750» Kalinga was conquered 
bj the Raja of Vengi» who shortly afterwards moved the seat 
of government to Rajamahendri. 

The Calinga are mentioned by Pliny,' as occupying the 
eastern coast of India below the Mandei and Malli, and the 
famous Mount Maleus. This mountain may perhaps be identi¬ 
fied with the high range at the head of the Rishikulya river, in 
Ganjam, which is still called Mahenira MaU, or the *‘Mahendra 
mountain/' To the south, the territory of the CaUnga exten¬ 
ded as fa^ as the promontory of Calingon and the town of 
Dandaguda, or Dandagula,* which is said to be 625 Roman 
miles, or 574 British miles, from the mouth of the Ganges. 
Both the distance and the name point to the great port-town 
of Coringa, as the promontory of Coringon, which is situated 
on a projecting point of land, at the mouth of the God&vari 
river. The town of Dandaguda or Dandagula, I take to be the 
DdfUapura of the Buddhist chronicles, which, as the capital of 
Kalinga. may with much probability be identified with Raja 
Mahendri. which is only 90 miles to the north-east of Coringa. 
From the great similarity of the Greek F and I!, 1 think it not 
improbable that the Greek name may have been Dandapula, 
which is almost the same as DAntapura, But in this case, the 
DdiUa, or *qooth relic." of Buddha must have been enshrined 
in Kalinga as early as the time of Pliny, which is confirmed by 
the statement of the Buddhist chronicles, that the **left canine 
tooth" of Buddha was brought to Kalinga immediately after 
his death, where it was enshrined by the reigning sovereign. 
Brahmadatta.* Dftntapura. also, is said to have been situated 
on the northern bank of a great river, which can only be the 
GodAvari; as the Kistna was not in Kalinga. Thb fact alone 

1. Hitt. Nat. vi. 21. "Gentet: Calingw proximo mart, eopra 
llaadei, Malli. quorum moot Mallna, finisquo ajut traetut cat Gangea/* 

2. JUd. vi. 23. Philemon Holland'a tranalatioa haa Daodagula. 

3. Tumour, Journ. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal. 1837. p. 800. quoting tho 
Olntht>dIi|tu-wanao. er *'Hiatory of the Tooth-relic.** 
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would be sufficient to fix the position of DAntapura at the old 
capital of Rajamahendri, which is situated on the north-eastern 
bank of the GodUvari. The name of Maheniri is perhaps pre¬ 
served in the Pitundra Metropolis of Ptolemy, whicii he places 
close to the Maisotos, or Godivari, that is, to the river of 
Masulipatam, 

A still earlier name for the capital of Kalinga was Sinha- 
pura,' which was so called after its founder, Sinha-bahu,* the 
father of Vijaya, the first recorded sovereign of Ceylon. Its 
position is not indicated, but there still exists a large town of 
this name on the Lalgla river, 115 miles to the west of Ganjam, 
which is very probably the same place. 

In the inscriptions of the K&lachuri, or Haihaya dynasty 
of Chedi, the Rajas assume the titles of the "Lords of 
KAlunjjarapura and of TruKalinga. Kdlanjar is the well- 
known hill-fort in Bundelkhand; and Tri~ Kalinga, or the 
"Three Kalingas," must be the three kingdoms of Dhanaka or 
Amaravati, on the Kistna, Andhra or Warangol, and Kalinga, 
or RajA Mahendri. The name of Tri-Kalinga is probably old, 
as Pliny mentions the Macco-Calingce and the Gangaridee^ 
Calinscc as separate peoples from the Catingee, while the MahA- 
bliArata names the Kalingas three separate times, and each 
time iit conjunction with different peoples.” As Tri-Kalinga 
thus corresponds with the great province of TelingAm, it seems 
probable that the name of TelingAna may be only a slightly 
contracted form of Tri-KalingAna, or the '‘Three Kalingas." 
I am aware that the name is usually derived from Tri Lingga, 
or the "Three Phalli*’ of Mahadeva. But the mention of Maeeo^ 
Calingfe and Gangofidas-Calingm by Flirty, would seem to show 
that the "Three Kalingas" were known as early as the time of 


1. Tumour, ‘Mabawanso/ p. Art. 

2. /WJ. Appendix v. pp. 88. 89. where the Princets Tilmhm SundmH. 
of Kalinga is said to have come from Sinkapura. 

3. H. H. Wilson, in 'Vishnu Purina,' pp. 185,187 note, and 188. 
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Megasthenes* from whom Pliny has chiefly copied his Indian 
Geography. The name must therefore be older than the Phallic 
worship of Mahadeva in southern India. Kalinga is three times 
mentioned in the Khandagiri inscription of Aira Raja/ which 
cannot be later than the second century b. c., and at a still 
earlier date, during the lifetime of Sftkya>Huni, it was noted for 
its manufacture of fine muslins, and at his death, the king of 
Kalinga is said to have obtained one of the teeth of Buddha, 
over which he built a magnificent stupa.” 

2. KOSALA 

From Kalinga the Chinese pilgrim proceeded about 1800 
or 1900 /f, or from 300 to 317 miles," to the north-west to the 
kingdom of Kiao-sa-h, or Kosala. The bearing and distance 
take us to the ancient province of Vidarbka. or Berdr, of which 
the present capital is Ndgpur* This agrees exactly with the 
position of Kosala as described in the RaiKdoali, and in the 
Vi^ Purdna.* In the former, the king of Kosala is surroun¬ 
ded in the Vindhyan mountain, and in the latter it is stated 
that Kusa, the son of Rama, ruled over Kosala, at his capital 
of Kusasihali, or Kusdvati, built upon the Vindhyan precipices. 
All these concurring data enable us to identify the ancient 
Kosala with the modern province of Berar, or Gpndw&na. 
The position of the capital is more difficult to fix, as Hwen 
Thsang does not mention its name; but as it was 40 fi, or 
nearly 7 miles, in circuit, it is most probably represented by 
one of the laiger cities of the present day. These are Chftnda, 
N8gpur, Amaravati, and Elichpur. 

Chftnda is a walled town, 6 miles in circuit, with a citadel. 

It is situated just below tlie junction of the Pain Ganga and 

1. James Piinsep in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vi. 1082. 

2. Csonia de Koros, in ‘Asiatic Researches,* xx. 88 and 317. 

3. Julien’s 'Hionen Thsang,* vol. i. p 185, gives 1800 tf, and vol. 
iii p. 94. 1900 /i. See Msp No. 1. 

4. H. H. Wilson. ‘Vishnu Purina.* Hall’s edition, tt. 172. note. 
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VVarda riven, at a distance of Z90 miles to the north-west of 
Rajamahendti, on the Godftvari, and of 280 miles from 
Dkdranikota, on the Kistna. Its position, therefore, corres¬ 
ponds almost exactly with the bearing and distance of Hwen 
Thsang. 

NIgpur is a large straggling town, about 7 miles in circuit; 
but as it is 8S miles to the north of Chftnda, its distance from 
Rajamahendri is about 70 miles in excess of the number stated 
by the Chinese pilgrim. 

Amaravati is about the same distance from Rajamahendri, 
and Elichpur is 30 miles still further to the north. Chdnda is 
therefore the only place of consequence that has a strong claim 
to be identified with the capital of Kosala in the seventh century. 
The recorded distance of 1800 or 1900 li from Rajamahendri is 
furtlicr supported by the subsequent distance of 1900 li, or 900 
plus loco li, to Dhanakakata, which was almost certainly the 
same place as Dhdrani-kota, or Amaravati, on the Kistna river. 
Now, the road distance of Chlnda from Dhiranikota is 280 
miles, or 16b0 li, by the direct route; but as Hwen Thsang first 
proceeded for 900 li to the south-west, and then for ICOO li to 
the south, the direct distance between the two places would 
not have been more than 1700 li. 

At 300 li, or 50 miles, to the south-west of the kingdom, 
there was a high mountain named PoJo.mo.lo.kiM, which is 
said to mean the "black pc.ik.*' M. Julicn identifies this name 
with Baramula-giri of the present day* but I cannot find 
this place in any map or book to which I have access. The 
mountain is described as very lofty, and without either spurs 
nr valleys, so that it resembled a mere mass of stone. In this 
mountain King So lo-po-ho, or Suiavdhan, hewed a pavilion of 
five storeys, which was accessible by a hollow road many dozens 
of li, that is many miles, in length. The place was not visited 

1. ‘Hiouen Thsang,' iii. 101, note 4 : "aujonrd’hni Baramulnglivi;** 
and note 5, "en Chinois, He-fong, le pic noir." 
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by Hwen Thsang, a$ the narrator of his journey uses the 
expression '*on arrive/' instead of "il arriva/' But as^the rock 
is said to have been excavated as a dwelling for the holy Bud. 
dhist sage NAgdrjuna, the pilgrim would almost certainly have 
visited it, if it had been only 50 miles distant from the capital; 
and if the south west bearing is correct, he must have passed 
quite. close to the place on his subsequent journey to Andhra, 
which is said to be either in the same direction, or towards the 
south. I conclude, therefore, that the curious, '*au sud-ouest 
du royaume,'*' which the pilgrim uses to indicate the position 
of this excavated rock, may possibly refer to the boundary of 
the kin^omt and consequently that the place must be looked 
for at 300 /», or 50 miles, beyond its south*west frontier. This 
position would agree very well with that of the great rock 
fortress of Deogir, near Elura, and the name of Polom^okili, or 
Varamula-giri, might be accepted as the original of Varvla, or 
Elura. Parts of the description, such as the long galleries 
hewn out of the rock, and the cascade of water falling from the 
top of the rock, agree better with great Buddhist establishment 
at Elura than with Deogir. But as the place was not actually 
visited by Hwen Thsang, his description must have been made 
up from the varying accounts of different travellers, in which 
the contiguous sites of Elura and Devagiri were probably 
treated as one place. 

The same rock-hewn habitations are also described by 
Fa-Hian” in the beginning of the fifth century. He calls the 
excavation the monastery of Pho-lo-yu, or the "Pigeon," and 
places it in the kingdom of Tathsin, that is in Dakshina, or 
the south of India, the present Dakhan. His information was 
obtained at Banftras; and as wonders do not lose by distance, 
his account is even more wonderful than that of Hwen Thsang. 
The monastery, hewn out of the solid rock, is said to be five 

1. JuImd’s 'Hionen Thsang/ Hi. 101. 

2- Beal’s *Fa-Hian.' c. xxxv. 
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storeys in height, each storey in the shape of a different ani¬ 
mal, the fifth, or uppermost, storey being in the form of a 
Pigeon, from which the monastery received its name. The 
Chinese syllables Pho-lo-yu must therefore be intended for 
the Sanskrit PdrAvata, a pigeon." A spring of water ri^g 
in the uppermost storey, descended through all the rooms of 
the monastery, and then passed out by the gate. In this 
account we have the five storeys, the spring of weter falling 
from the top, and the name of the place, all agreeing very 
closely with the description of Hwen Thsang. The chief point 
of difference is in the meaning assigned to the name, as Hwen 
Thsang states that Polomolo-kili signifies the **black peak," 
while according to Fa-Hian, Pholoyu means a "pigeon" Bnt 
there is still another account, of an intermediate date, which 
gives a third meaning to the name. In a'd. 503, the king 
of Soutbetr India sent an ambassador to China, from whom 
it was ascertained that in his country there was a fortified city 
named Pa-lai, or '‘situated on a height." At 300 It, or miles 
to the eastward, there was another fortified town, named 
in the Chinese translation Fu-chen-ching, or "ville soumise a 
ce qui est d^testd,"^ which was the birth-place of a famous 
saint, whose name was Chu-san-hu, or "Coral-beads'* (grains 
de corail). Now, PalAmAlA is the name of a "coral necklace," 
or "string of coral beads ;* and as it represents every syllable 
of Hwen Thsang's Polomoh, I presume that it must be the 
same name. lam unable to explain Hwen Thsang's trans¬ 
lation of the name as the **black peak" in any of the northern 
dialects; and I can only suggest that he may perhaps refer to 
one of the southern or Dravidian dialects. In Kanarese nuUi 
isa"hill;" and as ptri, or "quicksilver.** and pAras, or the 
"touchstone," are both of black hue, it is probable that they 
are connected with neXot PAra, therefore, might signify 

], Fsuthier, "Examen Methodique des faita qni coacernent Tieo- 
icbu, ou rinde ;** 'Journal Asiatiqae.' 1839. p, 292. 

2. Pautbier, 'Journal Asiatique,' Oct. 1839, p. 292. 
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**black/* tad pdra-m^U would then be the black hill. One of 
the most venomous snakes in southern India, which is of a 
very dark blue or almost black cobur, is’called Pdru Gedw. 
It seems probable, therefore, that Hwen Thsang’s translation 
may be derived from one of the southern dialects. This con¬ 
tusion in the Chinese translations is no doubt due to the very 
defective power of the Chinese syllables for the transcription of 
Sanskrit words. Thus. Po lo.fa.io might be read as Pdrdvote^ 
• 'pigeon,** according to Fa>Hlan ; or as paravata, **subjcct,** 
according to the while it is probable that the 

true reading should pe parvaia^ a '^mountain,*' as the 

iLonastery, is specially stated to have been excavated in a 
rocky hill. 

The capital itself was named Pa4ai,^ which is said to 
mean **qui s*appuie sur une Eminence." Now the citadel of 
Chanda is called ••Bala kiUr or the ‘‘High Fort.** which, 
though a Persian appellation given by the Muhammadans, 
was very probably suggested by the original appellation 
of Pofat.* 

In all our Chinese authorities the rock-hewn monastery is 
connected with a holy sage; but the name in each account is 
different. According to Fa-Hian. it was the monastery of the 
earlier Buddha named KAsyapa. In the Si^u-ki, however, it 
is said to be the birthplace of the Muni PoratnOia, while Hwen 
Thsang states that the monastery was excavated by King 
Sotavahan, for the use of the famous N^g^rjuna. From the 
wonderful description of Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang I have 
been led to think that their acounts may possibly refer to the 
grand excavations of Devagiri and Elura. But if the distance 
given by Hweu Thsang as well as by the Si-yu-ki is correct, the 
rock-hewn muiiaiftery roust be looked for about 50 miles to the 

1. Pauthier in 'Journal Aaiatiquo,* 1899, p. 293. 

2. We have an example of sttch translation in Bulandshahr. which 
the Hindus still call Uncha-gaon. 
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west or south-west of ChAnda. Now in this very position, that 
is about 4S miles to the west of ChAnda. then is a place in the 
map called P6ndu-kmi, or the *'PAndus* houses/' which indi¬ 
cates an undoubted ancient site, and may possibly refer to 
some rock excavations, as the rock-hewn caves at DbamnAr 
Kholvi are also assigned to the PAndus, being severally named 
**Bhim's cave, Arjun's cave/' etc. In the total absence of all 
information, I can only draw attention to the very curious and 
suggestive name of this place. There is also a series of Bud- 
hist caves at Pai4r, SO miles to fhe south-west of Eliebpur and 
Amaravati, and 80 miles to the east of Ajakita. As these have 
never been described, it is-possible that the site may hereafter 
be found to correspond with the descriptions of the rock-hewn 
monastery by Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang. 

The mention of King SdtavAhana, or Sddavflhana, in con¬ 
nection with NAgArjula is specially interesting, as it shows that 
the Buddhist caves of PafdmAla must be as old as the first 
century of the Christian era. SSdavdhana was a family name, 
and as such is mentioned in one of the cave inscriptions at 
NAsik.^ But Sddavdhana is also a well-known name of the 
famous SAIivAhan,” who founded the Sake era in a. d. 79. so 
that we have a double proof that the Buddhist caves of Pard- 
md/d must have been excavated as early as in the first century. 
The probable identity of SdUtoAhan and SdUdtarni will be 
discussed in another place. We know from the western cave 
inscriptions that Kosala certainly formed part of the vast south¬ 
ern kingdom of Qotamipmra Sdtakarni ; and if he flourished in 
the first century as would appear to be the case,” his identity 

1. Bombay Journal, vii., Nasick inscription No 6. by Mr. West. 

3 $4ta, or Sdh, was the name oi a Yak»ka, or demigod, who ,beini 

changed to a lion, was ridden by the ihiant prince, who thus soquirrd the 
title of Sdindhan, or Sdlin dkan. 

3. The greater number of the inecript'on* in the cavrt of Xanhaii, 
KAsik. end KArle belong to one period; and as sevwai of them record the 
gifts of GoUmiputrm-Sdiakafi, Fmdummyi, and Yddnym-M, the whole mnsi 
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with Sdtavdhdit, or SAlivflhan, would be undoubted. It is 
sufficient here to note the great probability of this interesting 
point in the history of Southern India. 

The kingdom of Kosala is estimated by Hwen Thsang at 
6000 It, or 1000 miles, in circuit. Its*frontiers are not named; 
but we know from the pilgrim's itinerary that it must have been 
bounded by Ujain on the north, by Mahirishtra on the west, 
by Orissa on the east, and by Andhra and Kalinga on the 
south. The limits of the kingdom may be roughly described as 
extending from nearBOrhinpOr on the Tlpti, and Nftnder on the 
GodAyari, to Ratanpur in Chatisgarh, and to Nowagadha near the 
source of the Mahinadi. Within these limits the circuit of the 
large tract assigned to Kosala is rather more than 1000 miles. 

3. ANDHRA 

From Kosala. Hwen Thsang proceeded to the south for 
900If. or ISO miles, to An4o-lo, or Andhra,^ the modem 
TrUngana, The capital was named Ping-ki Id, which M. Julten 
transcribes as VingkkUa, but it has not yet been identified. 
We know that Warangol, or Vamakol, was the capital of Teltn- 
gAna for several centuries afterwards, but its position does not 
agree with the pilgrim's narrative, as it lies too far from 
ChAnda on the Pain Ganga river, and too near to DhAranikotta 
on the Kistna. The Chinese syllables also do not represent the 
name of Warangol, although they might perhaps be taken for 
Vamkol, They may be read as BhimgtU, which is the name of 
an old town in TelingAna mentioned by Abul Fazl. But Bhim- 
gal is only 120 miles to the south-west of ChAnda. instead of 
ISO miles to the south or south-west, and is upwards of 200 
miles to the north of DhAranikotta instead of 167 miles, t 

be ratetred to the period of the Andhra soveieignty. Bat one of them is 
dated in the year 30 of the SmkAdity9>kAl, or Sake era, that is in a. d. 103; 
and. therefore, the Andhraa must have been reigning at that time. 

1. Jalien't *Hiouen Thsang,’iii. 105. See Map No. 1. 
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shoald therefore be inclined to accept the Chinese syllables as a 
bhindering transcription of Warangol itself, if the positions 
agreed more nearly. But the actual distance between VartmgU 
and CHfinda is 160 miles, and between Varangol and* Dblrani- 
kotta only 120 miles. It is, therefore, too near the latter 
place, and too far from the former place, according to Hwen 
Thsang’s account. If we might adopt Amaravaii in Berar a<; 
the capital of Kosala, then Bhimgal would represent the capital 
of Andhra beyond all doubt, as it stands rather short of mid¬ 
way between Chlnda and Dhiranikotta; but both the distances 
are too great to suit Hwen Thsang's numbers of 900 li and 1000 
1%, or 150 miles and 167 miles. The position of Elgandel, which 
is midway between Bhimgal and Varangol, agrees better with 
the pilgrim's narrative, as it is about 130 miles from Chftnda, 
and 170 miles from Dhiranikotta. I am. therefore, willing to 
adopt Elgandel as the probable representative of the capital of 
Andhra in the seventh century of the Christian era. 

The province of Andhra is described as 3000 li, or 500 
miles, in circuit. No frontier is mentioned in any direction; 
but it may be presumed that the Godivari river, which is the 
modern boundary to the north and east, was likewise the 
ancient one, as it is also the limit of the Telugu language 
towards the north. To the west, where it met the great king¬ 
dom of Mah&rftshtra, it cannot have extended beyond the 
Manjhira branch of the Godivari. The territory may, there¬ 
fore, be described as stretching from the junction of the 
Manjhira and Godivari to Bhadrachelam on the south-east, a 
length of 250 miles, and to Haidarabad on the south, a length 
of 100 miles, the distance between Halderabad and Bhadra¬ 
chelam being 175 miles. These limits give a total circuit of 
525 miles, ortiearly the same as that stated by Hwen Thsang. 

The Andhfos are mentioned by Pliny* under the name of 
Andara, as a powerful nation, who possessed thirty fortified 


1. Hitt. Nat., vi. 23. 
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dties, and a laige anny of one hundred thousand infantry, 
two thousand cavalry, and one thousand elephants. They are 
also noted in the Pentingerian Tables as Anira^Inii, Wilson 
quotes thtte tables as placing the Andhras **on the banks of the 
Ganges/.* but the extremely elongated form of the Petingerian 
Map has squeesed many of the peoples and nations far out of 
their true places. A much safer conclusion may be inferred 
from a comparision of the neighbouring names. Thus the 
Andrat^Indi are placed near DamiricCt which 1 would identNy 
with Ptolemy’s Limyrike by simply changing the initial A to A, 
as the original authorities used for the construction of the 
Tables diust have been Greek. But the people of Limyrike 
occupied the south-west coast of the peninsula, consequently 
their neighbours the Andrse-lndi must he the well-known 
Andhras of Telingana, and not the m 3 rthical Andhras of the 
Ganges, who are mentioned only in the P'wAnat, Pliny's 
knowledge of the Andarse must have been derived either from 
the Alexandrian merchants of his own times, or from the 
writings of Megasthenes and Dionysius, the" ambassadors of 
Seleukns Nikator and Ptolemy Tbiladelphus to the court of 
Palibothra. But whether the Andars were contemporary with 
Pliny or not. it Is certain that they did not rule over Magadha 
at the period to which he alludes, as immediately afterwards 
he mentions the Prasii of Palibothra as the most powerful 
nation in India, who possessed 600.000 infantry 30.000 horses, 
and 9000 elephants, or more than six times the strength of the 
Andane Indi. 

The Qiinese pilgrim notices that though the language of 
the people of Andhra was very different from that of Central 
India, yet the forms of the written characters urere for the most 
part the same. This statement is specially interesting, as it 
shows that the old Nlgari alphabet introduced from Northern 
India was still in use. and that the peculiar twisted forms of 
the Telugu characters, which are found in inscriptions of the 
tenth century, had not yet been adopted in the south. 

1. ‘Vishnu Punaa.' Hall's edition. Iv. 203. note. 
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4. DONAXAKOTTA 

On leaving Andhra, Hwen Thsang proceeded to the eouth 
through forests and over desert plains for 1000 li» or 167 miles, 
to To,nd.kie i5*.kia» which M. Julien renders by DhmmktuhikM, 
But I have already pointed out in my account of Tu-kia, or 
in the PanjAb, that the Chinese syllable Isf is used to 
represent the Indian cerebral t, which would make the name 
Dkanakataka, I have also referred to the inscriptions in the 
caves of Kftnhari and KArle with the name of DkamkahttiM, 
which I have suggested as the true reading of the Chinese word, 
by the transposition of the last two syllables.^ The name of 
Dhanakakaia is found in no less than four of the cave inscrip* 
tions, in all of which it has been read by Dr. Stevenson as the 
name of a man, whom he calls XenokraUs, a Greek. But 

M 

according to my reading of these inscriptions, the name is 
undoubtedly that of the city or country to. which the recorders 
of the inscriptions belonged. As these inscriptions are short, 
I will, in justice to Dr. Stevenson, here quote them. 

The inscription on which Dr. Stevenson founds his opinion 
of the Greek origin of the recorder is thus read by himself 
DhanukAkadha Yavanasa SihadhayAnam thabha dAnam. 

**A gift of lion-supporting pillar by the Greek Xenociates.** 

My rendering is somewhat different,*- 

**Lion-beaiing pillar-gift of Yaoana of DhannkokaUt** 

Dr. Stevenson translates Yavam as *'Greek but the 
following inscription* shows most distinctly that Bhamtkakata 
hr^e name of a place, and consequently Yaoaito must be the 
mune of a man. 

1. See Jlep Koe. 1, and XIII. My correetloa waa printed in mjr 
Archidogical Repwt to the Government of India in 1864, bnl it vna made 
several years preWonsly. Dr. Bhan DSji bas alio identified the fTilimss 
name with the Dhanekakata of the inscriptions, but ha has not noticed 
the tine reading of the Chineae syllable <m. (Bombay Jonm.. voL vU. p. 
68 .) 

2. Jonm. Adat. Soc. Bombay, v. 188. XArlrlnscription No. 14. 

8. /Mi., V. 156. KArleinseriptionNo.il. 
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Dhenukakata Utabbadatii^ataia 
Mlta Deva aakaia thabha dAnam. 

This is translated by Dr. Stevenson as:— 

**The gift of a pillar by the chief Mitra Deva, son of 
Dhenukakata (surnamed) Rishabadatta.'* 

To explain this translation he supposes Dhenukakata ta 
be a Greek, with a Greek name, and to have also a Hindu name 
which he "probably assumed when he embraced Buddhism, or 
on adoption into some Hindu family, when names also are 
changed." But by taking Dhanukaka as the name of a place, 
this inscription may be rendered without any forced assump* 
tion of k second name. My rendering is,— 

"Pillar-gift of the chief Mitra-Deva son of Rishabadatta of 
Dhanttkakafa/' 

The third Karle inscription is unfortunately slightly 
imperfect in the donor's name, and the concluding word is 
unintelligible, but the opening of the inscription as read by Dr. 

Stevenson is:* — 

Dhanukakata (lu) bhavikasa. etc. 

which he translates. *'The gift of a pleasant abode by Dhann- 
kakata,'* etc. Here the word which has been restored and 
translated as **a pleasant abode’* is the recorder’s name, which 
I feel strongly inclined to read as Bhoviveka, as Hwen Thsang 
mentions a famous saint of DonakakaUa named Po-pi-fei-kia, 
that is literally Bhoviveka in Pali, or in Sanskrit Bhdvavweka, 

The fourth inscription, which is found at Kdnhari, consists 
of nine lines, and is one of the most important of the western 
cave records, as it is dated in the well-known era of SAlivflhana. 
Dr. Stevenson* reads the opening as follows:— 

Updsakasa Dbenukakatioasa kalapa (oaka) manakaia. etc. 
and refers the record to ^'Dhenukakata the architect." But a 
more perfect copy of this inscription, published by Mr. West,* 
gives the true reading of the first line as 

1. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bombay, v. 15S. Kftrle inscription No. 10. 

2. Ibid., V. 20. Kinhari inscription No. S. 

3. Jonrn. Asiat. Soc. Bombay, vi. Inscription No. 39. 
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UpisftkaM Dhaonkakateyasa Kulapiyasa. 

of which the literal translation is, "(Gift) of Kulapiya, an 
Updsika of Dhanukakata** 

The date of the inscription, which is at the end of the last 
line, is erroneously transcribed by Dr. Stevenson thus:— 

data va salS sSka datya lena. 

and by adding the previous word chivarika he translates it as 
follows:— 

*‘Here is a hall established for Buddhist-piiests; here the 
Buddha-tooth cave." 

In his transcript of this record I notice that Dr. Stevenson 
altogether omits the letter k which occurs between datya <and 
tt na in both copies of the inscription, in that made by Lieut. 
Brett, which was published by Dr. Stevenson himselfas \vi 11 
. 1 ^ in that made by Mr. West. With this correction I read the 
concluding words of the inscription as follows:— 
data vase 30 SakSditya klla 

of which th* literal translation is :— 

"Given in the year 30 of the era of SakAiitya/’ that is in 
A. D. 78+30 a 108. SakAdilya is one of the common titles of 
SAlivdhan; and the Sake era, which was established by him, is 
usually called in ancient inscriptions Saka-bhApa-kAla, or Saka- 
nripa kdla» both terms being mere synonyms Sakdditya kAia» 
Dhanukakata must, therefore, liavc possessed a Buddhist 
establishment as early as the beginning of the second century 
of the Christian era; and if my suggested reading of the name 
of Bhdvaviveka in the Kftrle inscription be admitted. Buddhism 
must have been equally flourishibg during the first century, as 
Bhdvaviveka would appear to have been a disciple of 
NIgirjuna.* 

1. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bombay, v. No. 10 of Ueut. Brett’s plates 
of Kknbari inscriptions, which accompany Dr. Stevenson’s Memoir. 
No. 8, p. 20. 

2. Buraouf, ‘Introduction a I’Histoire da Buddbisme Indian,’ p. 560. 
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In fixing the position of DhandtakaUt at Dk&rtnikotU, or 
Amaravati, on the Kistna, I have been guided not only by the 
bearing and distance from Andhra and Kosala, but by several 
other concurring reasons, which I will now detail. 

Amongst the Buddhist traditions of Ceylon and Siam, we 
have an account of a country lying between the mouth of the 
Ganges and the Islands of the Ceylon, which was inhabited by 
iVdgas. These Ndgas possessed either one or two .Drotta 
measures of the relics of Buddha, which were enshrined in a 
beautiful and costly stupa, near the *‘Piamond Sands.'* Origi* 
nally, thirportion of relics had belonged to Rdmagrflma, near 
Kapha.astu; but when the RImagrftma stupa was washed 
away by the river, the relic casket containing one of the 
original eight divisions of Buddha's remains was carried- down 
the Ganges to the sea, where it was picked up by the Ndgas, 
and conveyed to their own country, called iiajerika. Now this 
country was to the south of DatUapura, because Prince Danta 
Kumdra and the Princess Hemamd^a, when flying from Danta- 
pura to Ceylon with the tooth of Buddha, were wrecked on the 
coast near the ''Diamond Sands.’* The name itself also helps 
to fix the position of the Diamond Sands, at or near Dkdranu 
kotia, on the Kistna, as the diamond mines of this part of the 
country are restricted to the small district of ParMU, lying 
immediatdy to the north of Dhfiranikotta. The flight from 
Dantapura took place in a. d. 310, at which time, according to 
the Siamese version, the two Drona measures of relics were 
still preserved in the Nlga country.^ But three years later, or 
in A. D. 313, the Raja of Ceylon sent a holy priest to bring 
away these relics from Majerika, which was miraculously ettec- 
ted, in spite of the opposition of the NIgas. The Nftga king 
then solicited a few relics from the Raja of Ceylon, "which 

I bestowed upon him accordingly,** 

1, Colonal Low, in Jonrn. Adat Soe. Bengal, 1848; part U. p. 87. 
8sallapNe.Xni. 
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There are several ininor variations in the Ceylonese 
account, but the chief difference is in the date. According to 
the ‘IfahAwanso/^ the relics at RAmagrtaia consisted of only 
one Druna measure, which after being enshrined by the NIgas 
at Majerika, were carried off to Ceylon in the fifth year of the 
reign of Dutthagdmini, b. c. 157, by whom they were enshrined 
in the Mahd-thupo, or great stupa, at Ruanwelli. 

The author of the 'MahAwanso* gives a glowing account of 
the magnificence of this great stupa of Ceylon; but he admits 
that the Ckaitya of Majerika, **was so exquisitely constructed, 
and so superbly ornamented in various wa^ . . . that all the 
accumulated treasures in LAnka would fall short of the value 
of the last step of its stair."* According to our present know¬ 
ledge of the antiquities of Southern India, this d^ription can 
apply only to the magnificent stupa of Dh»anikjUa, on the 
Kistna, which was literally encased in a profusion of sculptured 
bas-reliefs. 

It is difficult to reconcile the discrepancy between the 
dates of the Siamese and Ceylonese chronicles; but I think it 
is highly improbable that these NAga relics could have been 
carried to Ceylon at so early a date as 157 b. c., at which time 
it is more than doubtful whether Buddhism had penetrated to 
any part of Southern India. I would suggest, as a possible 
explanation of the discrepancy, that the relics may/have been 
carried off to Ceylon in a. d. 313, as stated in the Siamese 
dhromcles. and there enshrined in the great stupa of Ruanwelli; 
and that in after times their acquisition was erroneously 
assigned to Dutihagdmini, the original founder of the stupa. 
The famous tooth itself, which was taken from Katinga to 
Ceylon, in a. d. 310, was enshrined in the Dhofmmachahm, an 
edifice erected by Dewdnanpiyatisso, the contemporaiy of 

1. Tumour’s 'MuhSwanso,' p. 185. 

2. JM., p 188 
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Asoka, about 240 b. c., and was afterwards transferred to the 
Abhayagiri Vihftra, which was erected in b. c. 89.^ 

But whether this explanation be accepted or not, we know 
from the general consent of all the Buddhist chroniclers and 
pilgrims, as well as of the *Mahawanso’ itself, that the RSma- 
gr&ma relics were still enshrined in their original receptacle, at 
Riimagrdma, in the middle of the third century, b. c., when 
Asoka was building stupas over all the relics of Buddha that 
were divided after his death. If, therefore, the relics were 
removed to Ceylon in b. c. 157, ai stated in the ‘Mahlwanso,* 
we must crowd into a period of little more than 80 years the 
destruction of the original stupa at R&magrima, the enshrine¬ 
ment of the relics at Majerika in the most magnificent stupa in 
all India, and their subsequent removal to Ceylon. But accor¬ 
ding to the very competent authority of Mr. Fergusson,® the 
erection of the Dharanilcotta stupa, "judging from its elabora¬ 
tion, may have taken fifty years to complete.'* We have, 
therefore, only about thirty years left for the stay of the relics 
at R&magr&ma, after the time of Asoka, and for their subse¬ 
quent stay amongst the Nfigas of Majerika. For this reason, I 
prefer the account of the Siamese chronicles; and I would 
accordingly fix the date of the removal of the Drona measure 
of relics, from Dharanikctta to Ceylon, in the year 313 A. D. 

It must be noted, however, that the people of Northern 
India were happily unaware that the Drona of relics enshrined 
at RSmagrSma had been carried off by the Nigas to Majerika, 
as * both Fa>Hian and Hwen Thsang, who actually visited the 
place in the fifth and seventh centuries, mention that the stupa 
was still standing. It is curious, however, to learn from the 
journals of both pilgrims, that even in their days the R&ma- 
grdma relics w'ere believed to be watched over by the Ndgas of 
a tank dose by the stupa.* According to the original Buddhist 

1. Tnraour’s 'Maliiwanso,* p. 241. 

2. Journ. Royal Asiat. Soc., new series, iii. IS5. 

,3. Beal's *Fah-Hian.' c. xxiii., and M. Jultcn's 'Hiouen Thsang, 
ii. 326. 
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legend, these NIgts had prevented Asoka from removing the 
rdks fromRAmagrima. In the lapse of time, whenRAmagrAma 
had become deserted, as it was found by both pilgrims, this 
legend might easily have assumed the slightly altered form that 
theNAgas had carried off the relics to prevent their removal by 
Asoka. This form of the legend would have been eagerly 
seised upon by the fudges of Southern IndiA, and the transfer 
of the relics to their own country of Majtrika, would at onCe 
have commanded the easy belief of a credulous people. 

In mentioning the rdics that were removed from RAma- 
grAma, the Ceylonese chronicles call them one Drone measure, 
and the Siamese two Dronas. I presume, therefore, that they 
were generally known as the Drona-dhdtu, or of relics.’* 

In Pali this name would be Done, which may probably be the 
true original of Hwen Thsang’s To,na.ki$. The full name 
would have been Donakaikdl^, or simply Donaka, which with 
M e added would make Dtmaka-kolia, corrnponding with the 
Chinese syllables To,na.ki$Maist, as well as with the Dhana* 
AeAe/e of the inscriptions. Now I have already shown from 
the dated inscription of Kdnhari that the name of Dhmtakukata 
is as old as A. d. lOS, but as it is spelt in all the inscriptions 
with dh and not with d, I infer that the legend about the 
Dronn of relics is later than that date. We know that it was 
A common practice amongst the Buddhists to alter the spelling 
of the local names so as to obtain meanings which might be 
adapted to legends of their Teacher. Thus TakshasUa, the 
**hwen stone,^ became Taksha-sira, or the **cut-off head,” and 
Adiekhaira, or **Kiog Adi’s canopy,” became Ahiehhatra, or the 
'’serpent canopy,” over the head of Buddha. With reference, 
therefore, to the NIga guardianship of the Droaa of relics at 
RAmagrAma, I think it highly probable that the old name of 
Dhaaaka was changed to Donaka by the Buddhists, for the 
Special purpose of adapting it to their legend regarding the 
d^posal of the RAmagrAma Drona of relics. 

The present name of the place is Dhdrani-kotta, which I 
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take to be derived from the later legend regarding BhdomivekM, 
which is preserved by Hwen Thsang. This holy priest, wishing 
to behold the future Buddha, Maitreya, fasted for three years, 
while he continually repeated the' mystical verses called 
dh&ranis. At the end of that time Avalokiteswara appeared to 
him and instructed him to return to his native country of 
Dhanakakata, and in front of a cavern to the south of the town 
to recite with perfect faith the dh&ranis, or mystical verses, 
addressed to Vajra-p&ni, when his wish would be accomplished. 
At the end of three years more Vajra-pdni appeared to him, 
and taught him a secret formula which had power to open the 
cavern in the palace of the A suras, where the future Buddha 
was dwelling. After three years spent in the recitation of these 
secret dh&ranis, the rock opened, and Bh&oaviveka bidding 
farewell to the multitude, who were afraid to follow him, 
entered the cavern, which immediately closed upon him and he 
was no more seen. As this miraculous legend of the dh&ranis 
was the popular belief of Dhanakakata in the seventh century, 
the place would naturally have been known amongst the 
people as Dhdrani-kotta, or the "Cavern of the Dh&rani 
Miracle.” 

I'rom the mention of Dhanakakata in the cave inscriptions 
of the first and second centuries of the Christian era, we might 
expect to find some trace of the name in the Geography of 
Ptolemy. But instead of this we find a people named Amarni, 
or Avariii, occupying the country below the AJaiso^us, or Godi> 
vari liver, with a capital called MaUtnan, the residence of King 
liassarouaga. As Alalanga is placed between the two rivers 
Maisvlus and Tyna, its position corresponds with that of EU&r, 
close to which arc the remains of the old capital named Vengi, 
which are still known as Ptdda and Chtnna Vegi, or Great and 
Little Vegi.^ That Malanga was in this neighbourhood is 
proved by the existence of the name at the present day in 
Bandar-Malanga, or the "port of Malanga’* a small town on 

1. See Map Nu. XIIr. 
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the coast 54 miles to the east-north-east of Masulipatam. I 
conclude, therefore, that DhanakaktU was only the seat of a 
great religious establishment, while Vtngi was the political 
capital of the country. 

With regard to the king's name, I think that the Greek 
Bassaro naga may be identified with the Pali Majwi-k* Ndg* 
of the ‘Mahftwanso.*^ Remembering the frequent interchange 
of the labials m and fi. and that ka is an optional affix, the 
Greek Bassaro may be accepted as a tolerably close rendering 
of the Pali Majeri; and thus Ptolemy's Malanga would become 
the capital of the Nftgas of Majerika. 

On a general review of all the evidence in favour of the 
identification of Dhdranikotta with the Dhanakakata of Hwen 
Thsang and with the Majerika Sti^pa of the Nftgas, the most 
striking point is the exceeding beauty of the relic stupa, 
which is common to all of them. I have already quoted the 
account of the *Mahftwanso' as to the gorgeous magnificence of 
the Sd^a Stdpa of Majerika^ the last step of which was 
beyond the power of all the riches of Ceylon to equal. 
Similarly the Chinese pilgrim was struck with the unusual 
beauty of the religious edifices of Dhanakakata^ which he 
describes as possessing all the magnificence of the palaces of 
Bactria.* We have also the evidence of our own eyes as to 
the exceeding beauty and lavish ornament of its sculptures, 
many of which now grace the India Office Museum, in 
London. And lastly, we have the tradition of the people that 
DhdranikoUa was once the capital of this part of Indian* 

The age of the stupa can only be determined approxi¬ 
mately, as the twenty inscriptions on the sculptures in London 
give no dates, and make no certain mention of any kings or 
persons whose age is known. But from the style of the 

1. Tamonx'a *^abiwaaso,* p. 185, Maajerika ndgahhamaium, "iha 
land of the Nigaa of ICajeri.'* 

2. M. Jolien't *I]loaea Thsang,* i 188. 

8. HamUtott'a *Gaaetteer of India,' tmaece 'Aaravatfjr." 
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alphabetical characters. I am satisfied that the inscription*; 
belong to the same period as those of the famous *. 
Kinhari. Ndsik, and K&rle, which record the gifts 
Gotamiputra—Sitakarni, Pudumlyi, and Yldyna Sri. of the 
Andhra dynasty. They agree also with those of the S&takarrii 
inscription on the gateway of the Bhilsa tope,^ as well as with 
those of Rudra Dama’s inscription on the rock of Girnar. 
I have already noted that one of the Kinhari inscriptions 
is dated in the year 30 of the Sakiditya Kil, or era of Sake, 
equivalent to A. d. 108; and I may now add that Rudra 
Dama's in^ription is dated in the year 72, which, if referred to 
the Vikramiditya era, will be A. D. 15, or if to the Sake era. 
A. D. 150, both dates being within the period of the first two 
centuries of the Christian era. to which I refer the Amaravati 
inscriptions. Colonel Mackenzie also obtained some leaden 
coins of Gotamiputra* and of other princes of the SStakarni 
dynasty of Andhras, when excavating the ruins at Dharani- 
kotta—a discovery which alone is sufficient to establish the 
existence of some important buildings at this very spot 
during their reigns. I have already suggested that Gotamiputra 
Sdtakarni was probably the same person as the gi^dX SolivQhan, 
or S&davAhan, who established the Sake era: and I am 
inclined to assign the foundation of the Amaravati stupa to 
him, in about a. d. 90, and its completion to YGdrya Sri 
Sdtakarni, one of his successors, who ascended the throne in 
A. D. 142. This date corresponds very well with the only 
facts that we possess regarding the age of the stupa, namely, 

1. 'Bhilsa Topes,' p. 264. Mr. Fergusson refers to this inscription 
as being in the same characters as the Ldt inscriptions of Asoka ; but 
he is undoubtedly mistaken, as the gateway inscriptions of the Bhilsa 
tope are in a very di0erent character, as may be seen by a reference to 
my work. 

2. Sir Walter Elliot, in 'Madras Literary Journal,' 1858, vol. 
iii. new series: 'T am responsible for the readings.” See Plate XI. No- 
lOS, HajnyaGotatnipuia Satakanisa ; also Nos. 92 and 101. No. 96 has 
Safakanisa, and No. 100 Fudumiivisa. 
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that it cannot be earlier than the Christian era or later than 
A. D. 313, when its relics were carried away to Ceylon. 

At a much later date, in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, Danaka is mentioned by Abu Rihin, who describes 
it as "the fjlains of the Konkan.** Now the Konkan is the 
valley of the Kistna river, and this description of the country 
of Danaka adds another proof to the correctness of my 
identification Hwen Thsang's Dhanakakata with the ruined city 
of Dhd^anikotta on the Kistna. According to Abu Ribftn,^ 
Danaka was the native country of the Karkaian, or rhinoceros. 
Now the same statement is made by the merchant Sulimftn* 
of a country in the south of India, named Rnhmi, which 
was famous also for extremdy fine muslins, that could be passed 
through a ring. The same country is noticed by Masudi” 
Rahma, and by Idrisi as Dumi. Masudi, also, notes that it 
extended along the seacoast. Now Marco Polo mentions the 
town of MutaJUif in the province of Masulipatam and to the 
north of Malabar as famous for diamonds and for the thinnest 
and most delicate cotton cloths resembling spiders' webs. 
Mutafili has generally been identified with Masulipatam itself; 
but a considerable town named Mutapili still exists near the 
seacoast at 65 miles to the south of DhdranikoUa, and 70 miles 
to the south-west of Masulipatam. In either case, however, 
Marco's notice determines the fact that the country about the 
mouths of the Godivari was famous for diamonds and for 
delicately fine muslins, it must, therefore, have included the 
diamond district of Party4l» immediately to the north of 
DkfiranikoUa, as well as the muslin district of Masulipatam ; 
and, accordingly, it may be identified with the Rahmi or Dnmi 
of the Arab geographers. By a very slight change in the 

f ■ Keinaud, ‘Etagaieiits Aimbes,' etc., p. 109. 

2 SirHenrjr 'BlUot’s* **Mvhamnadao Hittoriaiif of India,* by 
Rrofassor Dowson, i. 5. 

a /Mf., i. 25. • 
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diaracters Rahmi might beeooM Dkmsk, which 
would agree with the Danaka of Abo Rfliiw- 

According to the chronicles of Orissa,^ the present town 
of Amaravati was founded, or establidied as a subordinate 
seat of government, by Surya Deva. Raja of Orissa in the 
twelfth century. The name is connected with the worship of 
Siva as AmarMti6iha» or Amareswara ; and one of the twelve 
great Liugas of this god. which is assigned to UJain almost 
certainly, belonged to the holy city on the Kistna. as we know 
that Ujain possessed its own famous temple of Hahikila, and 
that:, all the other ten shrines of Siva belong to different 
places. 

I cannot close this account without noting that M. Vivien 
de Saint>Martin has stated his suspicion that the name of 
Dandaka is connected with Dhanakakata.* The DandakAranya. 
ur forest of Dandaka. is celebrated in Indian story. Vardha 
Mikira,* the great astronomer, mentions Dandaka along with 
other places in the South of India as follows: Kerala, 
Karndla, Kdnehifmra, Konkana, Chinna-pattana (or Madras), 
etc. In this list Dandaka is distinct from Konkana. or the 
Upper Kistna; and may therefore, perhaps be identified with 
the lower valley of the Kistna of which Dhanakakaia was the 
capital. But as the latter name is found in the early inscrip* 
tions of the western caves, it is probable that the mere verbal 
resemblance ol Dandaka may be quite accidental. 

Hwen Thsang describes the province of Dkanakakaia as 
6000 U or 1000 miles, in circuit. These large dimensions are 
corroborated by its other name of Ta-an ta-lo, that is Mak% 
Anikra, or the great Andhra, which is noted by the Chinese 
editor.* as the other districts of Telingdna, namely Kalinga 

t. Stiriiag la Jonm. Aiiat Soc. B«agal, 1837, p. 760. 

8. II. JnUia's Hioaen Thuuig,' Ui. 806. 'MSmotre Aaaljrtiqve 
■nr la Carte de TAito Centrala et de I'lnde.* 

S. Kern*e *BrUiat*Saiihita,* c. xiv.; v. 12, IS, 14. 

4. M. Jallen's Hiomn Thaang.' Ui. 110, note 2. 
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and Andlra proper are smaller than Dhanskakaia, No frontier 
is mentioned in any direction; but it is most probable that 
the'boundaries of the province corresponded as nearly as 
possible with the limits of the Telugu language, which 
extended to Kulbarga and Pennakonda on the west, and to 
Tripati and the Pulikat lake on the south. On the north it 
was bounded by Andhra and Kalinga. and on the east by the 
sea. The circuit of these boundaries is. as nearly as possible. 
1000 miles; and lam, therefore, inclined to believe that tue 
large tract of country thus described is the famous Dhana* 
kakata of Hwen Tlisang. 

5. CHOLIYA, OR JORIVA. 

From Dhanakakata, Hwen Thsang travelled to the south¬ 
west for 1000/i, or 167 miles, to Chu4i-ye, or Jho4i-ye, which 
he describes as a small district only 2400 is, or 400 miles, in 
circuit.^ To enable os to fix the position of this unknown 
territory it is necessary to note the pilgrim's subsequent route 
to the south for 1500 or 1600 li, or about 260 miles, to 
Kdnekipura, or Conjeveram, the well-known capital of 
Drftvida. Now. the distance of Kdnehipura from the Kistna 
is from 240 to 260 miles, so that Ckuliya must be looked for 
somewhere along the south bank of that river, at 167 miles 
to the south-west of DhdfanikoUa. This position corresponds 
almost exactly with Karn<Al, which is 230 miles in a direct line 
to the north-north-west of Kftnehipura, and 160 miles to the 
west-south-west of Dhftranikotta. M. Julien has identified 
Choliya, with Chola, which gives its name to Chala-numiala, 
or Coromandel. But Chola was to the south of DrAvida. 
whereas the Choliya of Hwen Thsang lies to the north of it. 
If we accept the pilgrim's bearings and distances as approxi¬ 
mately correct, the position of Choliya must certainly be 
looked for in the neighbourhood of Karnfil. 

1. Juliea't 'Hiouen Thiang’ tii. 116. See Map No. 
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Professor Lassen has suggested that the names of CAofrya 
and Dfdvtida may have been transposed by the Chinese editor 
of the pilgrim’s travels. The same suggestion occurred to me 
when I first examined the travels some yean ago ; and if it 
was quite certain that the Chinese syllables Chu4uye repre¬ 
sented Ckola, there would be a very strong temptation to 
adopt the suggestion. But I agree with M. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin^ that it is difficult to admit the possibility of such a 
transposition, although an adherence to the text of Hwen 
Thsang involves the total omission of any mention of the 
famous kingdom of Chola, M. de Saint-Martin points to the 
present use of the name of Coromandel, wWch is applied to 
the whole of the Madras coast, as far north as the mouths of 
the Godivari, as a possible explanation of the extension of the 
name of Chola to the country immediately to the south of the 
Kistna. But I believe that this extension of the name is solely 
due to European sailors, who adopted it for the sake of con¬ 
venience. This name besides applies only to the sea-coast, 
whereas ChtUiya is described by Hwen Thsang as a small 
district lying to the south-west of Dharanikoiia, so that if we 
accept the pilgrim’s account as it stands, it is scarcely possible 
that Choliya could have extended so far to the east as the 
seapcoast. 

It is admitted that the identification of Choliya is difficult; 
but I am of opinion that we must either accept the pilgrim’s 
account as it now stands, or adopt the transposition suggested 
by Professor Lassen. In the former case, we must look for 
Choliya in the neighbourhood of Kamfil; in the latter case, 
it may be at once identified with the famous province of Chola, 
and its well-known capital Tanjor. 

In the Chino-Japanese map of India, constructed to 
illustrate the pilgrim’s travels, the district of Choliya is named 
Clm-ey-mo, and is placed- to the north oi Drivida, and to the 


2. M. Julien*t *Hiouen Thsang.’ iii.398. 
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south-west of Dhanaka. as in the text of Hwen Thsang. These 
Chinese syllables may perhaps represent Kandtm^, which, 
according to Bnchanan, is the correct form of the name of 
KarnUi, 

Immediately under the walls of KarnAI, lies the old town 
of Zore, or Jofa, the Jorampur of the maps, which answers 
exactly to the ChoUya or Joriya of the pilgrim. The initial 
Chinese syllable seems to be very rarely used, but a similar 
letter is found in Kajugira, Juiinga, and Jyotishka. and I am 
satisfied that M. Julien’s reading of the character as ju, or jo, 
is correct. I am also inclined to identify Jora with Ptolemy's 
Sora regia Arcati. In some editions the words are transposed, 
as Arcaii regia Sora. But though the cart may be put before 
the horse, it is still the cart, and therefore, I take Sora to be 
the capital of King Arkatos, whether it be placed before or 
after his name. Arkatou has been usually identified with 
Areot, near Madras; but the name of this city is believed to be 
quite modern, and the position Sora must be far to the north 
of Arcot. The Sorce Nomades of Ptolemy may therefore be a 
branch of the Sauras, who are still located on the banks of the 
Kistna river. One hundred miles to the west-north-west of 
Kamfil, there is also a large town, named Sorapur, the Raja 
of which **still holds his patrimonial appanage, surrounded 
by his faithful tribe (Bidars), claiming a descent of more than 
thirty centuries." ‘ 

As Chuliya is described as being only 2400 li, or 400 miles, 
in circuit, its small size oilers no help towards its identification. 
If it is placed in the Kamul district, it will cut off the north¬ 
western corner of the province of Dhanakakata, but will not 
lessen its circuit, although it will diminish its area. .If, 
however, Chuliya is to be identified with Ch(da, I would 
assign to it the modern district of Tanjor, extending from 
Sankeri-DrAg, Hear Salem on the north-west, to the mouth of 
the Kdveri or Kolrdkn river, on the north-east, and from 

1. General Briggs in Joam. Royal Aaiat. Soc., alii. 294 
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Dindigal, on the south-wost, to Point Calimere on the sonth- 
eait. This tract is about 120 miles in length, by 80 miles, or 
just 400 miles, in circuit. 


6. DRAVXDA. 

In the seventh century the province of Ta4<hpi-chaf or 
DrOfriddt was 6000 li, or 1000 miles, in circuit, imd its capital, 
named or Kdnchi-pura, was 30 /», or 5 miles, in 

dicttit.^ KdHchipura is the true Sanskrit name of Cotijevtfam, 
on the Palir river, a large straggling town of great antiquity. 
As Drdoida was bounded by Konkam and Dhanakakata on 
the north,* and by MalahUa on the south, while no district is 
mentioned to the west, it seems certain that it most have 
extended right across the peninsula, from sea to sea. Its 
northern boundary may therefore be approximately defined as 
running from Kundapur, on the western coast, vift Kadur and 
Tripati, to the Pulikat Lake, and its southern boundary from 
CSalicut to the mouth of the KAveri. As the circuit of these 
limits is very nearly 1000 miles, the boundaries suggested 
may be accepted as very nearly correct. 

During the pilgrim's stay at Kflnchipura, about 300 
Buddhist monks arrived ftom Ceylon, which they had quitted 
on account of political disturbances, consequent on the death 
of the king. By my reckoning, HwenThsang must have 
arrived in Kftnchipura, about the 30th of July, A. d. 639, and, 
according to Tumour's list of the kings of Ceylon, Raja Buna 
llugaUUi was put to death in a. d. 639. From the information 
furnished by these monks, the pilgrim drew up his account of 
5ffig.ikiaio, or C^lon, which he was prevented from visiting 
by the disturbed state of the country. 

7. XALAXUTA OR MADURA. 

From Klnchipura, Hwen Thsang proceeded to the south 
for 3000 ft, or SOO miles, to Mo4o-kiu-cho,* which M. Julien 

2, JallHi*s 'Hfameo Thsaag,' lii. 118, See lisp No. 1. 

1 /ML. HI. 181. SMMaplMl. 
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renders by MalakiUa. In the southern part of the territory 
towards the sea>coast stood the mountain named Iii<hla^€, or 
which produced sandal-wood. The country thus 
described is therefore the southern end of the peninsula, part 
of which is still called Malaydlam and Malayawdra, or Maldbar; 
I would accordingly read the Chinese syllables as an abbrevisi- 
ted form of Matayakuia. The circuit of the kingdom was 
5000 li, or 833 miles, being bounded by the sea to the south, 
and by the province of Drivida to the north. As this estimate 
agrees almost exactly with the measurement of the end of the 
peninsula, to the south of the K&veri river, the province of 
Malayakuta must have included the modern districts of Tanjor 
and Madura, on the east, with Coimbator, Cochin, and Travan- 
core, on the west. 

The position of the capital is difficult to fix, as a distance 
of 500 miles, to the south of Conjeveram, would take us out to 
sea beyond Cape Kumdri, (Comorin). If we might read 1300 it, 
or 217 miles, instead of3(X)0/i, both bearing and distance 
would agree exactly with the position of the ancient dty of 
Madura, which was the capital of the southern end of the 
peninsula in the time of Ptolemy. It is possible that Kaulam 
(Quilon) may have been the capital at the time of Hwen 
Thsang*s visit; but neither the distance nor the bearing agrees 
with the pilgrim's statement, as the place is not more than 
400 miles to the south-west Conjeveram. To the north-east 
of the capital there was a town named Charitra^puaa, or 
‘•Departure-town,** which was the port of embarkation for 
Ceylon. If Madura was the capital, the '‘port-city** was 
probably Negapatam; but, if Kaulam was the capital, the 
••port-city'* must have been RAmnftd {Rdmaudlhapurd^, From 
this port, Ceylon was distant 3000 li, or 500 miles, to the 
south-east. 

According to the writer of the “Life of Hwen Thsang,'* 

1. • Jalien, i. 193: "II entondit dire qu'a trois mille H des fnm- 
titfes de ce pays [Drivida] II y avalt ua royanme appeU MoJo.Mu.clut* 
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Malayakttta was not visited by the pilgrim, bat described by 
hearsay, and the distance of 3000 /«. is said to be from the 
frontiers of Drlvida. But this would only increase the 
difficulty by placing the capital of Maiayakuta still farther 
to the south. In a note to this passage,' M. Julien quotes 
the Si-yu-ki as fixing the distance at 300 li, instead of 3000 ft, 
as given in his translation of the Memorirs of Hwen Thsang. 
If this number is not a misprint, these different readings may 
shourthat there is some uncertainty as to the distance, as well 
as to the point of departure. I am inclined, therefore, to 
think that the original distances given in the memoirs and life 
of theipilgrim may perhaps have been 300 li, or SO miles, from 
the frontiers of Dr&vida in the latter, and 1300 li, or 217 miles, 
from the capital of Dr&vida in the former. In either case, the 
capital of Maiayakuta would be fixed at Madura, which has 
always been one of the principal cities of Southern India. 

According to Abu Rih&n and his copyist, Rashid-ud>din, 
Mdlya and K(Ual (or Kunak) were two distinct provinces, 
the latter being to the south of the former, and the last, or 
most southerly district of India. It seems probable therefore, 
that Malyakuta is a compound name, formed by joining the 
names of two contiguous districts. Thus, Mdlya would answer 
to the district of P&ndya, with its capital of Madura, and 
KiUa, or KiUal, to Travancore, with its capital of Koekiu, the 
KoUiara of Ptolemy. 

Hwen Thsang's omission of any mention of Chola may be 
explained by the fact that at the time of his visit the Chola^ 
daa formed part of the great kingdom of the Cheras, Chola 
is however, duly noticed by Ptolemy, whose Ortkura regia 
Sornati must be C/rtitf the capital of Soranatha, or the king of 
the Soringae, that is the Soras, Choras or Cholas. UriAr is a few 
miles to the south-south-east of Trichinopoli. The Soringae are 
most probably the Syrieni of Pliny with their three hundred 

1. ‘Hiouen Thsang,' i. 193 ; and hi. 121. 
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cities, as they occupied the coast between the Panda and the 
Daranga or Dravidians. 

According to M. Julien' Malyakuia was also called Chi- 
mo~lo, which I read as Jhi-tnu-ra, because the initial syllable 
is the same as the second syllable of Chi-chi-to, ox Jajh<du 
Jhimura is perhaps only a variant form of the Limurike of 
Strabo, Ptolemy, and Arrian, and of the Damirice of the 
Pentingerian Tables. It would also appear to be the same 
name as Pliny's CharmoSt a people who occupied the western 
coast immediately above the Pandae. 

In the Chino-Japanese map of India the alternative name 
of Malyakuia is Hai-an-men, which suggests a connection with 
Ptolemy’s Aioi, 

8. KONKANA 

From Malayakuta the pilgrim returned to Dr&vida (Conje- 
veram), and then proceeded to the north-west for 2000 /», or 
333 miles, to Kong-kien-na-pu-lo, or Konkanapura.^ Both the 
bearing and distance p>oint to Annagundi or the northern bank 
of the Tdngabkadra river, which was the ancient capital of the 
country before the Muhammadan invasion. M. Vivien de 
Saint-Martin has suggested the old town of Banawdsi. which is 
mentioned by Ptolemy as Banauasei. But the distance is 
rather too great, and the subsequent bearing to the capital of 
Mahdfdshtra would be almost due north instead of north-west 
as stated by the pilgrim. Annagundi is a remarkable old site, 
and was the capital of a Yddava dynasty of princes before the 
foundation of the modern city of Vijayanagar on the southern 
bank of the rivjBr.® 

According to Hamilton, the name of Konkana amongst the 
natives includes "much country lying to the east of the western 

1. 'Hionen Thsang.'ill. 121. 

2. Julien's 'Hioaen Thtang.' iii. 146. See Map No. 1. 

3. Wilka* 'Nywre,! i. 14 : note, quoting from the Mackenzie MSS- 
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ghftts." This ejctension‘agrees with Abu Rihin*s description of 
Danaka as the '^plains of the Konkan/’ which can only apjdy 
to the table-land above the ghits. Such also may have been 
its application in the time of Hwen Thsang, as he describes the 
kingdom as beiog SOOO li, or 833 miles, in circuit* which* if 
limited to the narrow strip of land between the ghits and the 
sea* would include the whole line of coast from Bombay to 
Mangaldr. But in the seventh cehtury the northern half of 
this tract belonged to the powerful Ch&lukya kingdom of 
Mahirishtra; and consequently, if the pilgrim’s estimate of its 
size is correct* the kingdom of Konkana must have extended 
inland fas? beyond the line of the western ghits. Its actual 
limits are not mentioned* but as it was bounded by Drivida on 
the south* by Dhanakakata of the east* by Mahirishtra on the 
north* and by the sea on the west* it may be described as 
extending along the coast from Vingorla to Kundapilr* near 
BednAr* and inland from the neighbourhood of Kulbarga to 
the ancient fortress of Madgiri, which would give a circuit of 
about 800 miles. This was the ancient kingdom of the 
Kddambas, which for a time rivalled that of the ChClukyas of 
Mahirishtra. Hamilton states that the name of the country is 
pronounced Kokan by the natives* which suggests its identi¬ 
fication with the people called Cocondoe by Pliny* who occupied 
a middle position in the route from the south of India towards 
the mouth of the Indus. 

9. MAHARASHTRA 

From Konkana the pilgrim proceeded to the north-west 
for 2400 to 2500 U, or upwards of 400 miles, to Mo-ho-la-cha, 
or MahdrdsMra. The capital was 30 li, or S miles* in circuit* 
and on the west side touched a large river.^ From this des¬ 
cription alone I should be inclined to adopt PMithan, or 
PraHskthdHa, on the Godlvari as the capital of Mahirftshtra in 
th^ seventh century. It is mentioned by Ptolemy as BetitfhHM* 


l: JnUea's *Hioiien Thsug.’ ill. 14». See Map Mo. 1. 
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and by the author of the *Periplus' as Pliihdna, which should 
no doubt be corrected to Paithana^ But the subsequent 
distance of 1000 It, or 167 miles, westward or north-west¬ 
ward^ to Bh&roch is much too small, as the actual distance 
between Pailhan and Bhdroch is not less than 2S0 miles. 
M. Vivien de Saint-Martin thinks that Devagiri accords better 
with the position indicated; but Devagiri is not situated on any 
river, and its distance from Bhftroch is about 200 miles, i 
think it more probable that Kaly&ni is the place intended, 
as we know that it was the ancient capital of the 
djmasty. Its position also agrees better with both of Hwen 
Thsang's distances, as it is about 400 miles to the north-west 
of Annagundi, and 180 or 190 miles to the south of Bh&roch. 
To the west of the city also flows the KailAs river, which at 
this point is a large stream. Kalydn or Kalydni is mentioned 
by Kosmas Indikopleustes in the sixth century as the seat 
of a Christian bishopric, under the name of KaUiana, and by 
the author of the 'Periplus' in the second century as Kalliena, 
which had been a famous emporium in the time of Saraganos 
the elder.* The name of Kaliyana also occurs several times 
in the KAnhari cave inscriptions, which date from the first 
and second centuries of the Christian era. 

The circuit of the province is said to be 6000 It. or 1000 
miles, which agrees with the dimensions of the tract remaining 
unassigned between Malwa on the north, Kosala and Andhra 
on the east, Konkana on the south, and the sea on the west. 
The limiting points of this tract are DAmAn and Vingorla on 
the sea-coast, and IdalAbAd and HaidarAbAd inland, which 
give a circuit of rather more than 1000 miles. 

1. M. Jnlien's 'Hionen Thaang,' iii. 401. In the life of the 
pilgrim. L 203, the direction is said to be north-east, but as this would 
place the capital of MAhirishtra in the midst of the Indian Ocean, the 
cocrection to north-west is absolutely necessary. 

* Hudson, Geogr. Vet. i. 30: lui^Upa mtXig, ^ M ru¥ 

JSepayAvov rod wpco/Svr/pov xpdeufv ifin6ptov 
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On the eastern frontier of the kingdom there was a great 
mountain with ridges rising one over another, and scarped 
crests. In former days the Arhat Achftra had built a 
monastery, with rooms excavated in the rock, and a front 
of two storeys in height facing a ‘ sombre" valley. The 
Vihdr attached to it was 100 feet in height; and in the midst 
of the monastery there was a stone statue of Buddha about 
70 feet high, which was surmounted by seven stone caps 
suspended in the air without any apparent support. The walls 
of the Vihdr were divided all round into panels in which were 
sculptured with minute detail all the great events of Buddha’s 
life. Out^de the north and south gates of the monastery 
there were stone elephants, both on the right-band and on 
the left, which according to the belief of the people occasionally 
roared so loudly as to make the earth quake. The description 
of the hill is too vague to be of much use in identifying its 
position; but if the easterly bearing is correct, the hill of 
A jay anti is most probably the place intended, as its bluff 
ridges appear to answer better to the pilgrim’s account than 
the smoother slopes of Elura. But with the exception of the 
stone elephants, the account is too vstgue to enable us to 
identify the place with any certainty. There are two stone 
elephants outside the Kailds excavation at Elura, but that 
is a Brahmanical temple, and not a Buddhist vihdr. There 
is also an elephant close to the Jndrasabha at Elura, but the 
animal is inside the courtyard, instead of outside the gate as 
described by the pilgrim. Scenes from Buddha’s life formed 
the common subjects of Buddhist sculpture, and would there* 
fore offer no special assistance towards the identification of 
the monastery. But though the pilgrim’s account is,vague, 
it is so minute as to the positions of the elephants and the 
arrangement of the sculptures that I am inclined to think he 
must have seen the place himself. In this case I would read 
"western*’ frontier of the kingdom, and identify his cave 
monastery with the well-known excavations of Kftnhari in 
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the island of Salsette. Indeed, if I am correct in the identifica¬ 
tion of Kalyini as the capital of MahftrAshtra in the seventh 
oentnry, it is almost certain that the pilgrim must have 
visited the Buddhist establishments at Kdnhari^ which are 
not more than 25 miles distant from KalyAni. The numerous 
inscriptions at Kftnhari show that some of its excavations must 
date as early as the first centur}' before Christ, and the bulk 
of them during the first and second centuries after Christ. 
One of the inscriptions is dated in the year 30 of the 
SakdiityAkAlf or a. d. 108. No remains of stone elephants 
have yet been found at K^nhari, but as the structural facades 
in front of the excavated vihdrs have all fallen down, some 
elephant torsos may yet be discovered amongst the ruins along 
the foot of the scarped rock. Mr. £. West has already 
disinterred the remains of a stone stupa with all its sculptured 
friezes from amongst these ruins, and further research wiil no 
doubt bring to light many other interesting remains. 

CEYLON. 

The famous island of Ceylon is not reckoned amongst 
the kingdoms of India, and it was not visited by the pilgrim 
on account of political disturbances. But as he gives a descrip¬ 
tion of it from the account of the monks whom he met at 
Kdnehipura, and as it is closely connected with India both 
religiously and politically, my work would not be complete 
without some notice of this interesting island. 

In the seventh century of our era Ceylon was known by 
the name of Seng-kia-lo, or Sinkala, which was said to be 
derived from the lion-descended Sinhala, whose son Vijaya is 
fabled to have conquered the island on the very day of 
Buddha’s death, in b. c. 543. Its original name was Pao-chu, 
or *Tsle of Gems.** in Sanskrit Ratna-diHpa, Its existence 
was fir^t made known to the European world by the expedition 
of Alexander, under the name of Taprobane. The popular Pftli 
form is Tdmba^panni, **red-handed," in allusion to the **red 
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palms” of the hands of Vijaya's sick companions, who^ on 
landing from their vessel, touched the red ground with their 
hands. The true form, however, would appear to be Tdmba- 
panni,' or ‘*red-leavcd,” from the Sanskrit Tdmra-pami, 
Lassen also gives Tambra-pani, or the "great pond,*' or "pond 
covered with the red lotos," as a probable derivation. In 
later times it was known to the western world as Simundu, or 
PalM’Simundu, which Lassen thinks may have been derived 
from Pali-Sintania, or "head of the holy law," As Pliny 
applies the latter name to the city containing the royal 
palace, it has been supposed to be only another appellation 
for the capital Anarajapura, or Anuragrammon, of Ptolemy. 
No explanation is offered of Anirasimuniu, which Ptolemy 
gives as the name of a promontory on the western coast of 
Ceylon, opposite Anarajapura. From its position it may be 
only another name for Palaisitnundu. 

Ptolemy calls the island Salike, which, as Lassen suggests, 
would appear to be only a sailor's corrupt form of Sinhalaka, 
or Sihalaka, shortened to Silaka, Ammianus calls it Swmdivus, 
which is the same as the Sieladiba of Kosmas, both being 
derived from Sihala-dipa, which is the Pili form of Sinhtda- 
dwtpa, or "Sinhala's island.** Abu Rihftn gives the form of 
Singal-dib, or Sirindib, which is the Serendib of European 
sailors. From the same source came the Arabic Zikm, and 
our own Ceylon. Amongst the Hindus the most familiar 
name is Langka-dwtpa, which is also mentioned id the 
‘Mahftwanso* under the Pftli form of Lanka-dipa,* 

According to Hwen Thsang, the circuit of the island was 
7000 /», or 1167 miles,’ which is nearly double the truth,—-its 
actual size, according to Sir Emerson Tennent, being 271| 
miles in length from north to sooth, and 137^ miles from east 
to west, or about 6S0 miles in circuit. Its dimensions are so 

1 . Tumour’s *MahawaiiM,* p. so. 

2. Tumour’s ‘Mabswanso.* pp. 2, S, 49. 

3. Julien's ‘Hiouen Thsaag.* Ui. 125. See Map No. 1. 
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uniformly exaggerated by the classical authors that I cannot 
help suspecting some misconception as to the value of a local 
measure. Kosmas, on the authority of Sopater, who had 
actually visited the island, gives its size as 300 gaudia» yavdia, 
in length, and the same in breadth. This name Sir Emerson 
Tennent identifies with that of a local measure, named gaot*/ 
which he estimates at about 3 miles, thus making the island 
900 miles long, and as many broad. But the gauiia may just 
as likely be the well-known gto-kos of India. This was the 
distance at which the lowing of a cow could be heard, that is 
1000 dhanuSf or bows, equal to 6000 feet, or 1.136 of a mile. 
The 3000 gaudia would thus be equal to 340 miles, which is 
only 70 miles in excess of the real length of the island. Pliny 
makes the length 10,000 stadia, or 1149. English miles. 
Ptolemy assigns nearly 15 degrees of latitude, or about 1000 
miles, which is slightly reduced by Marcianus to 9500 stadia, 
or 1091^ English miles. Now the earlier Chinese pilgrim. 
Fa*Hian. who visited Ceylon in A. D. 412, or about one century 
before Sopater, states the size of the island at 50 yoyaifos in 
length by 30 in breadth,* or about 350 miles by 210 miles. 
If. as we may fairly suppose, both travellers derived their 
dimensions from the statements of the people of the country. 
the*300 gaudia of Sopater may be taken as the equivalent of 
50 yojanast which gives 6 gaudia to tbey^a^. and makes 
the native measure rather more than one English mile, or 
exactly equal to the gao-kos of India. 

1. 'Ceylon,* i. 567. He indentifies the ya9ila with the gaou 
now in nse. which is ' the distance that a man can walk in an hoar.’* 
But how about the word hour, which has a strong Eoropean smack 
about it ? Was not the original gaou the distance that a man could 
walk in 1 gkoH, at 24 minutes, the welbknown Indian diviskm of time ? 
If so. the length of the gtum, at 3 miles to the hour, would be 1*2 miles, 
which agrees very closely with the actual length of the gao-kot, as noted 
above. The gaou is valued by Wilson at 4 kos; oUa his Glossary in sees. 

2. Beal’s 'Fah-Hlan,* c. zsxvii. p. 148, But he ssakss the length 
from east to west, instead of from north to south. 
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In his interesting and valuable work on Ceylon^ Sir 
Emerson Tennent has suggested that the port of Galle may 
be the Tarshish^ of the Bible, **which lay in the track between 
the Arabian Golf and Ophir,'* and that Ophir itself is Malacca, 
or the Aurea Chersonesus, because **Ophir, in the language 
of the Malays, is the generic name for any gold mine/' But 
this view seems to me to be quite untenable, as the names of 
all the articles brought back by Solomon's fleet are pure 
Sanskrit. Sir Emerson states that they are "identical with 
the Tflmil names by which some of them are called in Ceylon 
to the present day." These names are sen-hahim, or "teeth 
of elephants," kophim, or *‘apes," and tukum, or "parrots." 
But these are the pure Sanskrit words ihha, kapi, and smAu, 
with the mere addition of the Hebrew plural termination. 
It is true that these Sanskrit names have been naturalized in 
the south of India, but they have not displaced the original 
TAmil appellations, which still remain the terms in common 
use, namely, ydni for elephant, kuranga for monkey, and 
mayil for peacock, or kUippiUai for parrot. Now, if the fleet 
of Solomon obtained these Sanskrit names in Ceylon, then 
we must admit that the Aryan race had pushed their conquests 
to the extreme south of India some centuries before the time 
of Solomon, that is about 1200 or 1500 b. c. But at this very 
time, as we learn from their own records, the Aryas hacfnot 
yet crossed the Narbada, nor even penetrated to the mouth 
of the Ganges. It does not therefore seem possible that any 
of their names could have been obtained either in Ceylon or 
in the south of India so early as the time of Solomon. Even 
according to their own annals,* the Ceylonese were barbarians 
until the landingt of Vijaya, in b. c. 543; and there is no 
satisfactory evidence of any Aryan connection or intercourse 
before the time of Mahendra, the son of Asoka, in b. c. 242. 


1. 'CayloB,* U. 101. 

2. *Fo-kire>ld/ e. zzxviiL 'Hahawaaio,' p. 48. *Hi<ra«B 
ThHUig,' Hi. 132. 
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The writer of the article Ophif in Smith’s ‘Dictioiia^ of 
the Bible* argues in favour of Arabia, by assuming that **ivory, 
apes, and peacocks” were not imported from Ophir, but from 
Tarshish, and that gold and algum trees only were imported 
from Ophir. By this assumption he gets rid of the Indiw 
names for the elephant, monkey, and parrot; but there still 
remains the name of dgum wood, which Professor Lassen 
derives from the Sanskrit valgu, or sandal-wood. He admits 
that Aratna does not now produce gold, but thinks that it 
may once have done so, or if not, that it at least possessed 
gold by importation, as the Queen of Sheba presented much 
gold to Solomon. 

This subject has already been discussed in my account of 
Vadari. or Eder. in Western India; but I may here again 
state my opinion that the Ophir of the Bible, which is 
rendered and by Josephus and the Septuagint,*’ 

is most probably the Sauvira of Hindu geography, or south¬ 
western Rijputana. which amongst the people of the west 
would have been pronounced Hobir, just as Sindhu became 
Indus, and as sapta became hafi and ewta. According to Pliny 
the country to the north of the Gulf of Khambay formerly 
produced both gold and sUver. which it does even at the present 
day. Specimens of gold from the AravaH mountains may 
be seen in the India Museum, and the same range is the onlj 
part of India in which sUver is found in any quantity. 
Western India also was colonized by the Aryan race at least 
two thousand years before Christ, and the Aryan language ^ 
become the common speech of the country long before the time 
of Solomon. I would therefore identify the Ophif or Sophif 
of Scripture with the Indian Senejro of the Hindus, where the 
captains of Solomon’s fleet could have obtained the fine pure 
gold for which Ophir was famed, and where they would haw 
obtained ivory, apes, and peacocks (or parrots) * 

very names which they have preserved to us m the Bible, 

-jo»ph... aW I. 6. 4. 1 King. *. 11: and 2 Omm. vUi. 18. 

Sofif is the Oi^c name of India. 
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Approximate Chronology of Hweii Thsaiig*s 
Travels. 


A. D. 


629. Aug. 


Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

28 

630, Jan. 

10 

Feb. 

10 

Mar. 

5 


20 

Apr. 

20 

30 

May 

10 


RefeieBoes. 

JnUen's 

Left Lumg-ckm, in 8th month *Hkiiien 
of 3rd year of Ckmg-lmmgt Thsang.* 
on horseback. VoL L 14. 

Akim, about 1200 miles, in¬ 
cluding 2 months* detention 
on the way. Vol. L 15,« 

Baluka, about SOO miles. 

Issikul, about 250 miles. 

Taias, about 600 miles. 

Samarkand, about 500 miles. 


ICAti/m(Hu-o),halt for 1 month Vol. i. 62. 
Balkh. 

Bamian. Snowstorm on road 

to Kapisa . Vol. t 71. 

Kapisa. Halt till end of 
summer . Vol. i. 75. 


Aug. 15 Lamgh^. Halt 3 days . Vol. i. 75. 

20 iVugofoAdfA. (Halt 2 months (?) 
to visit holy places. 

Nov. 1 GdfNihdfs. Visits holy spots. 

Dec. 1 Utakhanda. 

631, Jan. 1 UdyCm. Visits holy places. 

Mar. ] Source of Subhapasiu river; 


frost and ice. 


Apr. 1 Returns to Utakhanda. 

10 Taxila. Hdt 1 month (?) to 
visit holy places. 

May 25 Sinkapura. 

June 15 I Returns to Taxifu. 

July 10 Urasa. 

Aug. 10 Kashmir. Halt 2 entire years. Vol. i. 96. 
633, Oct. 1 Leaves Kashmir. 

10 PuHoch. 

20 R^aori. 
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A. D. 



*Hiouen 




Thsang. 

033, Nov. 

19 

Tseka or Taka. 


ft 

IS 

SAkala or Sangala. 


ff 

25 

Large town (? Kusiwar or Ka> 




sOr). Halt 1 month. 

Vol. i. 101. 

634, Jan. 

1 

Chinapati. Halt 14 months .. 

Vol. i. 101. 

635. Mar. 

15 

Jdiandhara. Halt 4 months... 

Vol. i. 102. 

Aug. 

1 

KuliUa. 


Sep. 

10 

Satadru. 



25 

PariyAtra or BiUrAi. 


Oct. 

5 

Maimira. 



25 

ThAnesar or SthAneswofa. 


Nov. 

1 

Srughna. Halt 4| months. 




for whole winter and half 




spring. 

Vol. i. 106. 

636, Mar. 

15 

Madawar. Halt 4i months. 




for half spring and whole 




summer. 

Vol. i. 109. 

Aug. 

1 

Brahmapura. 


## 

5 

Returns to MadA»9r. 



10 

Govitana. 



15 

Ahi^hatra. 



20 

Pilosana. 


ft 

25 

Sankisa 


Sep. 

1 

Kanoj. Halt 3 months . 

Vol. i. 113. 

Dm. 

99 

1 

4 

Ayuto. 

\ nayamukha. 


99 

7 

PrayAga. 


9t 

10 

Kausambi. 


99 

13 

Kusapwra. 


99 

16 

VaisAkha, or SAketa, or 




Ajudkya. 


99 

20 

Sravasti. 


99 

25 

KapUavastu 


Dec. 

28 

Rflmagr&ma. 


637. Jan. 

1 

Kusinagara, 


99 

3 

Large Brahmanical town 




(? Khukhundo). 


99 

12 

BANABAS. or VARANASI. 


99 

20 

G»japaHpma. 


99 

25 

Vaisau. 


99 

30 

Vfiji. 


Feb. 

S 

NepAla. 


ft 

15 

Returns to VaisAti. 



20 

Magadba. Capita], PAiaUptdra, 
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637. Mar. 1 


639, Jan. 

1 

»$ 

5 

$9 

10 

09 

15 

Feb. 

20 ! 

Mar. 

20 

Apr. 

10 

90 

20 

May 

5 

99 

15 

99 

30 

June 

20 

July 

20 


30 

640, Feb. 

1 

20 

Apr. 

1 

May 

10 

June 

20 

July 

20 

Aug. 

10 

Sep. 

1 

Oct. 

10 

if 

15 

Nov. 

1 

16 

26 

641. Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

20 

Mfr. 

20 

Apr. 

5 

May. 

IS 

June 

20 

July 

30 


Rajagrika, Nalavda. Long 
stay. Visits all the holy 
places: returns to Nalandt 
for IS months. 

Study for language—say al¬ 
together 22 months. 

Hiranya-parvata, 

Champa. 

Kdnkjol. 

Paundra Varddhana, 
Kdmarupa. 

Sdmaiata. 

Tdmralipti. 

Kirana Suvarna. 

Odra, or Orissa. 

Ganjam, 

Kalinga, 

Kosala. 

Andhra, 

Dhanakakaia. Halt **many 
months, say 6. 

Jorya, 

Drdvida. Capital Kdnehipura, 
or Conjeveram. 

Malyakuta. 

Returns to Drdvida. 
Konkanapura. 

Mahdfdshtra. 

Bhdroch. 

Malwa. 

Vadari, or Eder. 

Kheda, or Kakira. 

VaUabhi. 

Anandapura. 

Sursaktra, 

Gurjara. 

UjAIN. 

Jajkoiu 

Makeswarapura. 

Returns to Surasktra, 
Udumhara, or Kaekk. 

Ldngnla, or BUuekutam. 


477 

*Hioiien 

Thsang.* 

Vol. i. 152. 
Vol. i. 164. 


Vol. i. 189 
Vol. i. 190. 
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A. D. 


64L Aug. 

13 

*» 

20 

Sep. 

1 

Oct. 

10 

•f 

20 

642, Apr. 

1 

Aug. 

5 

Hov. 

1 

Dec. 

25 


643, Mar. 

1 

May 

25 

July 

1 

Sep. 

20 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

ef 

25 


644, Mar. 

15 

June 

15 


20 

$9 

25 

July 

1 


PiUmla, or PoloAi. 

Avania, or Brahmmwbtd. 
Sindh. Capital Alor. Halt 20 
days. 

Moltan. 

Pohfato (? Solofato), or Shor- 
kot. Halt 2 months. 

Retums to Magadha. Halts 2 
montha, to resolve doubts .... 
Itevisits Kdmarupa. Halts one 
month: messengers sent to 

different kingdoms. 

Starts for Kinyakahja or 
Kanoj, "in beginning of 
winter/* in company witb 
King SiUditya. 

Arrives in last month of the 
year. 

Religious assembly at Kanoj ; 

discussions for 18 days . 

PrayCiga. Grand ^religious 
assembly held in’^d month 

of spring. 

Lasts for 73 days . 

Kausbmbi. 1 days' march ... 
Pilosana. March I month, 
halt 2 months 

Jalandhara. Halt 1 month. 
Sikhapwa, 

Taxxla. Halt 7 days. 

Fords the Indus on an ele* 
phant; therefore in mid¬ 
winter to 

Uiakhafida. Halt 1 month 
and 20 days. 

Reaches Lamghdn with the 

Idng in 1 month .... 

Palana, or Ba$m. 15 days' 
march 

Opokim, or Afghan, 

Tsaokinh, or Ghaani, 
Ufiihasihana, or Orioapana, 
or KaM, 


*Hioneo 

Thsang. 


Vol. i. 211. 
Vol. i. 236. 

Vol i. 242. 
Do. 

Vol. i. 246. 

Vol. i. 257. 
Vol. i. 252. 
Vol. i. 260. 

Vol. i. 261. 
Do. 

Vol. i. 264. 

Do. 

Vol. i. 265 
Do. 
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ThMif/ 

644. July S Kapisa. Halt. Rdi^ous as¬ 
sembly 7 days ... Vol. i. 266. 

20 Aniaf6b. Cron nowy moun¬ 
tains, and Iroaen streams. 

Aug. 1 TMtsrM, Halt 1 month. 

Sep. 1 Mvnkan. 

3 HiwmUda, 

„ 8 Baiakshtm. 

,, 10 KUpokian. 

„ 12 Kutlangnu, 

„ 25 Pamer. I 

„ 26 Kopanto. Halt 20 days. ! 

Oct. 10 Great rock. 

12 Ush. 

.. IS K6$hg(kr. 

,, 22 Ygrkani. 

Nov. 2 Kotan. Halt 7 days. i 

„ 13 Khma, Sandy desert. i. 

16 Nijang, Great desert. 

„ 21 Tukhira, 

Nov. 29 Chnaoiana, 

Dec. 13 Hafopo, 

Jan. 1 Frontier of China, after some • 
detours. ' 

Apr. 1 Enters the capital of Western j 
China, in spring of 645 (first ' 
moon of spring, nineteenth | 
year of Ching-kwang) ... | Vol. i. 292. 

The above chronology gives the approximate dates as 
nearly as 1 can determine them, partly from the facts stated, 
and partly from my own lengthened experience of travelling in 
India, ne estimated dates are well supported by facts noted 
in the histories of Ceylon. Sindh, and Kashmir ; but I may 
here repeat, that on Hwen Thsang*s arrival at Ktmki in 
February, 640, he heard of the assassination of the King of 
Ceylon. This must have been Raja Buna Mugalan, who was 
put to death in a. d. 639. 

Another proof of the general accuracy of my e st im a te of 
the pilgrim's rate of Travelling is afforded by his statement 
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made to tbe Great Abbot of the NAlanda Mor»astery that 
his travels had occupied three years.' This period most 
refer to the actual time spent in travelling, as his recorded 
halts at various places for the purpose of study, before he 
reached Nfllanda, amount to four years and seven months. 
These halts, as stated in his life, are as follows :— 


Years. 

At Kapisa. one whole summer ... ... 0 

„ Kashmir, two entire years ... ... 2 

a large town (Kasur ?) ... ... 5 

„ Chinapati ... ... ... 1 

•* JAlindhar ... ... 0 


„ Srughna, whole winter and half spring ... 0 
„ Madftwar, half spring and whole summer 0 


Months. 

3 
0 
1 
2 

4 
4 * 
4 | 


Years 4 7 

Adding to these recorded halts the three years said to have 
been spent in travelling, the whole period elapsed, between 
the pilgrim's departure from Liangcheu in August, 629, and 
tbe date of his conversation with the Great Abbot, is seven 
years and seven months, which fixes his arrival at N&landa in 
February, 637 A. d., the date according to my estimate being 
1st March, 637. 

The chronology here detailed follows the route indicated 
in the Life of Hwen Thsang, which differs from that given 
in the Memoifs after the departure of the pilgrim from 
Maheswarapura in April, A. d. 641. According to the Memoirs, 
the route was as follows :— 

A. n. 

641, Apr. S, Maluswofapwa, 

June 1, Sindh. 

July 10, Multan. 

„ 20, Polo/ato or Shorkoi, Halt 2 months. 


1. Julien’s *Hiouca Tbsaog,* i. 147. 
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Oci. 20. Uiumbara. 

Noir. 30, LdngtUa, 

Dec. 13, PitasUa. or Paicda. 

,» 20, Avanda, or Bahmana, 

642, Feb. 10, Falana, or Banu. 

Mar. Tsaokiuto, or Ghazni. 

By this route the pilgrim would have reached Tsaokiuto 
just two years and two months earlier than by the other route, 
and as the date of his return to China is fixed with certainty, 
this long period of upwards of two years is wholly unaccounted 
for in the record of the pilgrimtravels. It seems almost 
certain, therefore, that it must have been spent in revisiting 
Magadha, as stated in the 'Life.' 

In the 'Life' it is recorded that at the ^end of his second 
▼isit to Magadha, after two years’ study, the pilgrim had a 
dream, in which the Bodhisatwa Mdnju Sri appeared to him, 
and foretold the death of King Siladitya in ten years. ^ The 
king’s death is then noted to have taken place at the end of 
the period Yong-hod, or in a. d. 650. According to this date, 
the pilgrim’s two years' residence in Magadlia must have been 
from A. o. 638 to 640. But I find it quite impossible to 
reconcile this date with the detailed statements or his travels. 
If. however, wc might refer the dream to the end of his first 
▼isit to Magadha, in November A. D. 638, which would seem 
to have also extended to about two years, then the date of 
Siliditya’s death would be fi.xed to a. d. 648, which is the 
very year assigned for it in the Chinese account of India by 
Mda-twan4in* In the 22nd of the years Ching>kwan (a. d. 
668). the Emperor of China sent an ambassador to Magadha, 
but before his arrival Siliditya W‘as dead. The information 

1. Juiieo's 'Hioucn Thitang,’ i. 215. 

2. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 1837, p. 6'J . .inonynious Engltth 
translation. Sm also Journ. Asiatique, 1839. 398 ; French translation 
by If. Panthier. 
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obtained by this ambassabor is, I think, more trastworthy 
than the account of Hoei-li, the biographer of Hwen Thsang* 
as the former bad no object to serve in making an erroneous 
statement, while the latter was obliged to support the 
prophetic announcement of Hwen Thsang's dream. I am, 
therefore, inclined to adopt A. d. 648 as the true date of 
Siltditya's death, and to refer the period of the pilgrim's 
dream to the close of his first visit to Magadha in a. d. 638 

According to this view, the greater part of his two years* 
study at N&landa must be referred to his first visit in a d. 
637—638c. to which I have assigned a period of twenty-two 
months, which added to his subsequent two months’ study 
for the resolution of doubts' at his second visit, makes up 
the total period of two years* study at Nilanda. The longer 
period of five years* study of all the works of both Buddhists 
and Brahmans, which is mentioned in another place,” I 
understand to refer to the whole duration of his three 
principal halts namely, at Kashmir for two years, at Chinapati 
for fourteen months, and at Kalanda for two years, which, 
taken in round numbers, amount to just five years. 


1- M. Jttlieii's ‘Hiottea Thsaog,' i. 211. 
2. //itVr., i. 171. 
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Measures of Distance. 

Yojana, Li, Kros^. 

The measures of distance noted by the Chinese pilgrims 
are the India yojaua and the Chinese li. The first is generally 
used by the elder traveller, Fa<Hian, and the other by the 
later travellers, Sung-Yun and Hwen Thsang. The krosa or 
kos, which is the common Indian measure cf length at the 
present day, is not used by any of them. Hwen Thsang 
mentions that the yojana, according to tradition, was 
equivalent to 40 Chinese /t, but that the measure then in use 
was equal to only 30 li.^ From a comparison of the different 
pilgrims' recorded distances between well known places, it 
appears that Hwen Thsang adopted the traditional measure of 
the yojtna as equal to 40 li, I give four distances as an 
eiample.:— 

Fa-Hian. Hw. Thsang. 

I Srivasti to Kapila ... 13 yo/aiMS or 500 U, 

II Kapila to Kusinagara ... 12 „ 485 „ 

III Ntlanda to Giryek ... 1 „ 58,, 

IV Vaislli to the Ganges ... 4 „ 135 ., 

Total 30 yojauaissX 178 li. 

Or 1 „ - 39i .. 

Hwen Thsang dieseribes the yojana as equal to 8 kfosas, or 
kos, of fiOOdkofMit, or **bow lengths" of 4 cubits each. The 
yojtuiM would therefore be only 24,000 feet or a little mote 
than H But in all the Hindu books the yojoM is 

ieckonedat4 Atoms, either of 1000 or of 2000 ihanus or bow 
iangths. The former value agrees with the length of the 

1. Jallia's *BleseB Thmag,* tt. 
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yojana as stated by Rwen Thaang, and the latter is the 
double measure of about 9 miles, which gives the oommon koe, 
of 2^ miles that is in use in many parts of India at the 
present day. 

The smaller kos of upwards of 6000 feet is certainly an 
old Indian measure, as Strabo mentions, on the authority of 
Megastbenes. that along the ro}ral road to Palibothra there 
were pillars set up at every 10 stadia/ or 6067| feet apart, to 
mark the distance. Taking this valuation of tlie kos. the 
yojana would be little more tkan 24,000 feet, or 4^ miles, 
while the actual Chinese li of 30 to the yojana would be only 
600 feet, iind the traditional li of 40 to the yojana not more 
than 600 feet. There would consequently be 6| of the former, 
and 8} of the latter to the British mile. But fiom a 
comparison of the recorded distances of the Chinese pilgrims 
with the actual measured road distances between well- 
ascertained places, it would appear that there must be some 
mistake in the value of 30 li, assigned to the Indian yojana 
by Hwen Thsang. 

The following distances recorded by Fa«Hian show that 
the value of the yojana in British road distance was about €| 
miles, but as the old native cart-tracks generally followed 
a zigzag route from village to village, the actual length of the 
yojana may be taken at 7| or 8 miles. 


I. Bheda to Mathura 

II. Mathura to Sankisa 

III. Sankisa to Kanoj 

IV. Banlras to Patna 

V. Patna to Champa 

VI. Champa to Tamluk 

VII. N&landa to Giryek 


Fa-Hian British roads. 
80 yojanas, or 536 miles. 


18 

7 

22 

18 

SO 

1 


ft 

(* 

»• 

ft 


»« 


ll5i 

50 

152 

1361 

316 

9 


ld6yo;a«MS, or 779^ miles. 

1. Strabo, Geogr. xv. i. 50. This statemeat is confirmed by the 
*Lalita VisUra,* ia which the hrosa of llagadha is vaUied at 4000 cubits. 
(Foucaux, p. 143.) 
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Thesa distances make the yiana, ofFa-Hian equal to 
6.71 miles of British road measurement. 

A similar comparison of Hwen Thsang's measurements 
establishes the value of his U at one-sixth of a mile in road 
distance ; but it is probable that it was not less than one-fifth 
of a mile in actual length, as the old zigzag cart-tracks were 
considerably longer than the straight British roads. 


Hw. Thsang. British roads. 


I. Madftwar to Govisn 

400/i. 

or 

66 miles. 

II. Koslmbi to Kusapura 

700 

•• 

114 „ 

fll. Srivasti to Kapila 

500 

$9 

85 

IV. Kusinagara to Banftras 

700 

9 » 

120 

V. Baniras to Ghazipur 

300 


48 .. 

VI. Ghazipur to Vaisili 

580 

99 

103 „ 


^360 li. 

or 

567 miles. 


The average of these distances gives 5.92S, or nearljrfi/f 
to the mile, which is the value that I have used throughout 
this work for reducing the numbers of Hwen Thsang to road 
distance in British miles. 

These independent values of the yojana and li mutually 
corroborate each other ; for as Hwen Thsang states that the 
yojana was traditionally said to be equal to 40 fi, the value of 
the yojana, according to his recorded distances, was 40 divided 
by 5.925, or 6.75 miles, which is practically the same result 
as 6.71 miles, the value already deduced from Fa-Hian's 
distances between well-known places. 

M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, quoting Le Pire Gaubil,' 
shows that the Chinese li, shortly after the time of Hwen 


1. 'Histoira de I’Astrononie Chinoise,' i. 77, quoted in Julien's 
*Hiouea Thsang,* iii. 258. The value of the W is determined from the 
mean measuremeot of three different degrees by the Chinese astronomer 
Y-hang, between 713 and 756 a. D., or just one century after the date 
of Hwen Thsaog’s travels. 
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ThMiiE WM equal to 329 mttim, or 1079.12 English feet Aa 
this agrees very nearly with the value of one-6fth of an English 

mile, or 1056 feet, which I have deduced for the ti from the 
recorded distances of Hwen Thsang, I think that it must have 
been the actual/» which the pilgrim used in estimating the 
length of his marches in India. Accepting it as the true value 
of the Chinese It of the seventh century, the length of the 
yo/aiM would have been 43 J64.8 feet, or nearly 8xV miles, 
which agrees very closely with the popular valuation at from 
8 to 9 miles. 

The tdutU value of the Chinese It in the seventh century 
was, therefore. 1079.12 feet, or rather more than one-fifth of 
an English mile ; but for the reasons which I have assigned, 
and the proofs which I have adduced, its value in British road 
distance was not more than one-sixth of an English mile. 

The variations in the length of the Indian kos must have 
puzzled the Chinese pilgrims. It is on this account perhaps 
that Fa-Hian uses the greater measure of the yojana, while 
Hwen Thsang records all distances in his native li. At the 
present day the length of the kos varies in almost every 
district ; but practically there are only three absolutely 
distinct values of the kos now in use in Northern India. 

1. The short kos, generally known as the Pddshdhi or 
Panjdbi kos. which is in common use in North-west India 
and the Panj4b, is about ]| mile in length. 

2. The kos of the Gangetic provinces, which is in use 
throughout the districts on both banks of the Ganges, was 
about 2^ miles in length, but for the sake of convenience it 
is now generally considered as equal to 2 British miles. 

3. The Bundela kos, which is in use throughout 
Bundelkhand, and other Hindu provinces to the south of the 
Jumna, is about 4 miles in length. The same long kos is also 
in use in Mysore, in Southern India. 
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I take the first of these kos to have been originally just 
one>half of the second, so that the two measures were parts 
of the same s]^teni. Thus Wilson states the value of the 
firoso, or kos, either 4000 or 8000 cubits. The smaller kos 
must have been in use in Magadha in the time of Megasthenes/ 
as he records that pillars were set up at every ten stadia 
along the royal road to mark the distances. Now 10 stadia 
are equal to 6066.72 feet, or just 4000 fiesfot, or cubits, which, 
according to the ‘Lalita Vistara,* was the actual value of the 
hfosa of Magadha. The longer measure of 8000 hastas, or 
cubits, is given by Bh&skara in the *Lilivati,' and by other 
native authorities. 

To determine the exact value of these measures we must 
have recourse to the unit from which they were raised. This 
is the angula, or 'finger,' which in India js somewhat under 
three-quarters of an inch. By my measurement of 42 copper 
coins of Sikandar Ludi. which we know to have been adjusted 
to fingers' breadths, the angula is .72976 of an inch. Mr. 
Thomas makes it slightly less, or 72289. The mean of our 
measurements is .72632 of an inch, which may be adopted as 
the real value of the Indian finger, or angula, as I found the 
actual measure of many native fingers to be invariably under 
three-quarters of an inch. According to this value the hasla, 
or cubit, of 24 angulos would be equal to 17.43168 inches, and 
the dhanu, or "bow," of 96 angulas would be S.81 feet. But 
as 100 ihanus make one nalwa, and 100 nalwas make one krosa 
or kos, it seems probable that the dhanu must have contained 
100 angulos to preserve the centenary scale.' According to 
this view the hasta, or cubit, would have contained 23 fingers 
instead of 24, and its value would have been 18.138 inches, 
which is still below the value of many of the existing hasiat, 
or cubits of the Indian BizArs. Adopting this value of the 


1 Strabo, Geofr., xv. 1.50. 
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hiuia, the higher measures would be 

Feet. 

4 kas/as, or 100 angulas 6*052 « 1 dlumu. 

400 100 dhanns ■■ 605*2 1 nalwa. 

4000 t, 100 nalwas ■■ 6052 ma 1 krosa. 

As this value of the krosa or kos is within 15 feet of that 
derived from the statement of Megasthenes, I think that it 
may be accepted as a very near approximation to the actual 
value of the ancient krosa of Magadha. 

The larger kos of the Gangetic provinces, which measured 
8000 hastas, would be just double the above, or 12104 feet, or 
rather mo^e than 2^ miles. 

In later times several of the Muhammadan kings estab¬ 
lished other values of the kos, founded on various multiples of 
different gaz, which they had called after their own names. 
Our information on this subject is chiefly derived from Abul 
Fazl, the minister of Akbar. * According to him. Shir Khan 
fixed the krok, or kos, at 60 jartbs^ each containing 60 
Sikandari gaz, of 41| Sikandaris, which was still in use about 
Delhi when Abul Fazl wrote. This kos would be equal to 
9042'66 feet, or rather less than 1} mile. Another kos was 
established by Akbar, composed of 5000 Ilihi gaz, the value of 
which is said to be equal to 41 Sikandaris. But this is cer¬ 
tainly a mistake, as the existing Ilihi gaz measures vary from 
32 to 33 inches, and are therefore equal to 44 or 45 Sikandaris. 
Sir Henry Elliot has attempted to ascertain the value of this 
kos from the measurements of distances between the existing 
kos mindrs on the royal road “from Agra to Lahor of Great 
Mogul.'* But as the people generally attribute the erection 
of the present kos mindrs to Shah Jahin, who had established 

1 The aame confusion of the numbers 96 and 100 exists in the 
monetary scale, in which we have 2 bdraganis, or 'twelvers,* equal to 1 
yancki, or 'twenty-fiver.* 

2 'Ayin Akbari,' i. 171. 
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another go* of his own, no dependence can be placed cm his 
value of the Akbari kos. Sir Henry Elliot has also given 
undue prominence to this kos, as if it had superseded all 
others. That this was not the case is quite certain, as Akbar'a 
own minister, Abnl Fazl, uses the short kos throughout his 
description of the provinces of his master's empire. Even 
Akabar's son, Jah&ng!r has discarded the Akbari kos in his 
autobiography, where he mentions that he ordered a Sarai to 
be built at every 8 kos between Labor and Agrui' 


1 'Memoir* of JahAogir/ p. 90. The distances between the Serais 
vary from 9 to IS miles. 
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Correction of Ptolemy's Eastern Longitudes. 

Ptolemy's longitudes are so manifestly in excess of the 
truth ttiat various methods of rectification have been suggested 
by different geographers. That of M. Gossellin was to take 
five-sevenths of Ptolemy's measures, but his system was based 
upon the assumption that Ptolemy had made an erroneous 
estimate of the value of the degree both of the equinoctial 
and Khodian diaphragms, as detailed by Eratosthenes. But 
for the geography of Asia. Ptolemy seems to have depended 
altogether upon the authority of Marinus. the Tyrian geogra¬ 
pher, and of Titianus or Mags, a Macedonian merchant. M. 
Gossellin's method was probably founded upon the average of 
Ptolemy’s errors, deduced from the longitudinal excess of 
many well-known places. It is in fact an empirical correction 
oi Ptolemy's errors, of the cau.<;e of which his theory offers 
nothing more than a mere guess. The true sources of 
Ptolemy’s errors of longitude have been pointed out so clearly 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson that I cannot do better than repeat 
his explanation of them.^ 

1st. Upon a hue drawn iiom Hierapolis on the Euphrates 
to the stone tower he converted road distance into measure¬ 
ment upon the map at a uniform reduction of 1 in 11| instead 
of 1 in 8, or perhaps, which would be more accurate upon so 
ong a line, of 1 in 7. 

22od. He computed an equatorial degree at SOO instead 
of 600 Olympic stadia, and thus upon the line of the Itinerary, 
which he assumed to be about the parallel of Rhodes, he 

I. 'On the Site of the 4tn>peteaiaB iScbataoa,’ p. 1S2. 
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aOovied only 400 sUdk to m degree, wliile the tnie meisitte- 
ment «is480. 

Srd. In converting the sekeNM* of the Itinerary into Olym- 
pie stadia, he assumed their nniform identity with the Persian 
pnrasang of 3| Roman miles, whereas Sir Henry believes the 
sdttnnti to have been the natural measure of one hour 
employed by all caravans, both in ancient and modem times, 
to regulate their daily march, and to have averaged as neany 
as possible a distance of 3 British miles. 

The different corrections to be applied to Ptolemy’s 
eastern longitudes on account of these three errors have been 
calculated by Sir Henry Rawlinson to amount to 
which is within one-seventieth part of the empirical correction 
used by M. Gossellin. 

To show the accuracy of the correction here proposed, 
I need only refer to the difference of longitude between Tardla 
and Palibothra, which has been given at p. 8 of this work. 
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Afghftn states, 111. Anoms, or Anmi river, to the cast 

•Affhsnistan or Opokieo, 74. of Kepila, 357. 

Agshst or Aghat Sarai, an old city Andrapana, or Dribaod, 73. 

nearSankisa. 313 Aoroos ia Bactria. fort of the Vami. 

*Ahi chhatra, or AhUkshetra, the 51. 

capital of N. Pinchile, 303; *Aonioe, near the Indns. identified 
identiSed with Adikot, or Ahi> with Rinigat, 49; with MabAban. 

chhatra, near RSmnagar in 50; Raja nodi'a fort, 50 ; aaase 

Rohilkhaod, .^03 ; fort restored aa Avaranas, 51 ; fort of Raja- 

about two hundred years ago. by vara. 52, 54, 55 ; description of, 

Ali Muhammad Khan. 305. 57. 

Ajudhan or PAk«pattan, an ancient Apag\ rivulet, now the Ayek R.: 

city in the Punjib, 180, 184. flows past SAngala-wftIa Tibn or 

*Ajudhya. the ancient capital of Sangala. 158,176. 

Oudh, 338. *Arabii. or ArabiUe, a barbaroos 

Akbar, ruins of an ancient city in people to W. of Indus. 257, 258. 

the Ponjflb, 178. *Arachosia. of the Chinese, 33; Its 

Akrflraswara, now Aklesar, on the two capitals. 33. 

Narbada opposite BhAroch, 266. *Arrattas, or ArasEtras. the same as 
*Akshay-Bat. or Tree of PrayAg, the Arestc. AdraisUs, or An. 

327. drestm, 181. 

Alakappp, capital of a tribe of the .Argnda of Ptolemy, identified with 
Vrijis, 379. Argandi, 32. 

Albania in Punjib, identified with *Asanir or Asrur, in the Punjib. 
Labania or the Sanskrit Lavana identified with the Taekia of 
(salt). 133 : famous for its fight* Hwen Thsang, 182. 
ing dogs. 133. Asi rivulet at Buiras, 367. 

Alexander~accounts of India, col* Asthipura, near Tbioesar, 290. 
lected by. 1; siege of Aornos, 51, Atari, a ruined fort in the Punjib, 
52. pas^e of the Hydaspea, ; identified with Brahman city 
1^, 141. I taken by Alexander, 192. 

Alexandria Opiane, 16, same as < *Atranji>kbera, on the Kfill Nadi, 
Opiin 16, ad Caucasnm, 19. identified with the ancient Pilo> 

*Alor, capital of Upper Sindh, 216, shana, 310. 

chief city of the Musikani, 216 Attak Baniras, on the Indns, 48. 
*Amaravati, modern temple and Avanta, district in S. India. 5. 
town close to the ruins of Avantipnra. in Kashmir, 81,87. 
Dharanikotta, 452. Ayek rivulet, identified with the 

Ambakapt, the Amakatis of Ptole* I Apagi. 156.176. 

my, in the Eastern Pnnjib, 164. ' *Ayomakha. or Hayamukha on the 
Amfn, or Abhimanya-Khera near Ganges, 326. 

Thinesar. 290. *Ayuto. on tbeGangas below Kaapj, 

Amyntas, author of 'Stathml,' tXi; identified with Bfibapnr, 

*Anandapur, near Vallabbi. 416. 324 ; perhaps the saoM ot Pifud 

Analwira, or Naharwila 2^. of theTibetan books, 325. 

Anarta, disMct in S. W. India. 5. ‘ Babar-Khioa, or Tiger’s House, 

*Andhra, in S. India, 444 : now part of TasUa, 93,95 

Telin^na. 444 ; its people called ' Bagarda of Ptolemy identified with 
Andarse bv Pliny. 445. Wardak 33; perhaps the same 

N B.—Jm MlwM* tkmt Me word km bmm in Iks nofrl. 
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u th« Zend Vaekereta, 33. 

Eigrie. the people as Bigardes or 
Bikaner, 208 ; probably connec¬ 
ted with the Yaudheyas or 
Johiyas, 208. 

Bigud, or Vi;nd. ot the Tibetan 
boot's, identified with Ayuto, 
325. 

•Bihikas, or Arattas, in the Panjib 
181. 

Baibbfir, or Vaibbira, monntain, 
one of the Five Hills of Raja- 
griha, 390. 

*Bairit, or Vairit, capital of Matsya. 

; 105 miles to S.W. of Delhi, 
and 41 miles to N. of Jaypnr, 
293; residence of the Five 
Pandas daring their 12 years* 
exile, 293; visited by Hwen 
Ihsang, 294 ; taken by' Mahmfid, 
294 

*Balabbi, or Valabhadra. a famous 
city and kingdom in W. India in 
the seventh centnry, 266 ; 
identified with snrashtra and the 
modem Peninsula of Gujarit, 
266: now Vamilappra, In ruins. 
272. 

Balayas, or Balukas, a tribe of the 
Vriiia, 379. 

Bfilnith ka Tila. a lofty mountain 
to W, of Jhelam, 139; called 
‘Hill of the San,' by Plutarch, 
139. 

*Banfiras, or Vargnasi vulgo 
Benares, 368. 

*Baaa, the Falana and Pona of the 
Chinese, 71 : perhaps Banagara 
of Ptolemy, 73. 

Bappa, or Vappaka, a descendant 
of the Balabhi family, founded a 
new kingdom at Chitor, 268. 

Barfihmnla. or Varghamula, 84. 

*BarbaTike, or Bhambura. in Lower 
Sindh, 247; Barke of Justin, 
and Barbari of Ptole^, 249. 

*Barygaxa, or Bhfiroch, 275. 

*Basaria, Identified wiA Bislr, 55. 

*Begrlm. near Opiin, 17; ancient 
remains, 18; identified with 
Karsana, 23; descript;jph of plain 
of, 25; near Peshftwar, 71. 

Bhttiya, or Bfihiya, or Ffibiya, or 
PAira, a strong fortress between 
Mult&n and Ator, 2l6 

Bhatner. fortress. 123. 

*Bhira, or Jobnitbnagar, 130; 
capital of SopUtes, 131. 


Bigs, or Bygs river, changes in its 
coarse, 183. 

Bihftr, or Vihftr, an ancient city of 
Magadha, 399. 

Bij Biftr, or Vijipgra, 83. 

Bir, or Pher mound, part of Taxila, 
95. 

Bodhi tree at Peshawfir, 67. 

Bolor, or Balti, the Palolo of the 
Chinese. 70; country of the 
Byltae of Ptolemy, 70. 

*Brahmana, or Brahmanabad, the 
city of Brahmans, called Harma- 
telia by Diodorus, 225 ; identi¬ 
fied with the ruins of Bambhra- 
ka-thfil, 229. 

*Brahmgpura, in the hills to the N. 
£. of Haridwar, 299 ; identified 
with Vairitpattan, 29d. 

*Bukhepala. 134, may be identified 
with Dilgwar, according to the 
description of strabo. 141, 142; 
or with Jalglpur, according to 
Plntarch, 142; most probably 
Jalilpur, 142. 

Cadrusi of Pliny, same as Cadrusla 
of Solinns, identified with Kora- 
tis. 27. 

Ceylon, 469. 

*Champa, or Chamba, on the Rfivi, 
*119. 

*Champfi. now Pathargbita, on the 
Ganges. 402. 

Chlndles of Khajnri, 47. 

*Charitrapura in Orim, now Pari, 
430. 

Chengb River changes la its coarse, 
166. 

*Chi-chi-to, or Jajhoti. 47. 

*Chinapati, or ^tti, in the Baste-n 
Panjib, 109: called Haibatpnr, 
169. 

*Choliya, or Jorya 459.; now Zora, 
or Jora, close to Kamul, 461 ; 
the Soxa of Ptolemy, 461. 

*Clisoboras. or Carisobora of Pliny, 
an ancient city on the Jomanes, 
or Jumna, identified. with 
Kfilikivartta, or Vrindfivana, 
316. 

Daedal! Montes, or Dantaloka, 44, 
56. 

Dantaloka Mount, or Montes 
Daidali, 44, 56. 

Dftntapnca, on the Godfivari, capital 
of kalinga, 436. 

Dftripur and Dilfiwar, to west of 
Jhelam, 134. 
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*DArel» to west of Indus, identified 
with the Chinese Thalilo and 
Toll. 99 ; country of the Dirds. 
69 ; possessed of colossal statue 
of Buddha. 69. 

•Dcbal. an ancient city in the Delta 
of the Indus, 250 ; situated near 
Lfihari-bandar, 252; the enchan¬ 
ted city of the 'Arabian Nights,* 
252. 

Depfilpur, an ancient city in the 
Paniib, 179. 

Dhamek Stupa, near BaniraU 369. 

Dhopipapura, a famous place of 
pilgrimage in Oodb, 338; 
Diodorus. Sice of India. 4. 

Dionysopolis, the DinCs of Abu 
Rih&n 40 : monogram of Dion on 
Greek coins, 40. 

*nohakakotta, or Dharanikotta, 
447; mentioned as Dhanakakata 
in cave inscriptions. 447 : and 
by Hwen Thsang, 447 ; Dsmaka 
of Abu Rihfin, 457. 

Drivida. capital Kfinchipura. 462. 

Drona. a measure, used for the divi- 
Hion of Buddha’s relics. 372. 

*Drishadwati river, the southern 
boundary of Kurukshetra, or 
Brahmavartta, 280. 

Dron-Sagar. at Ujain in Rohilkhand, 
the ancient Govisano. 301. 

*Ellpura. or ElAwar. identified with 
Erlwal or Veriwal, or the ancient 
Pattan, or Pattan Somnath, 268 
(Read notes on Mahfirftshtra). 

Embolimat or Kkbolima. 47. 48; 
identified with Ohind. 48, 

*£rannoboa8, or Hiranyabftim river, 
the present S6n, 38^ 

Eratosthenes, Size and shape of 
India, 2. 

*Fa la-na, or Banu, 33, 71 ; the 
Po ua of Fa-Hian. 71. 

*Five Divisions of India, according 
to the PurAnas, 5 : according to 
the Chinese, 8. 

*Fo-U-shi-sa-tang-na, or Ortospana. 
29, 

^Fo-ln-dia, orPsmshfiwar 40,66. 

Gabhastimat. One of nine divisions 
of India, 5. 

*Gindhfira. or Parashfiwar, 40, 66; 
die Gandaritis of Strabo, 
Gandane of Ptolemy, and Kien- 
to-lo of Chinese, 40; its boun* 
daries, 40. 

*Gandharva. One of nine divisions 


of India, 5 Ap{>endix 1. 

*Gangfidw4ra. or HaridwAra. 297. 

Ganges, cali< d MahAbhadrA, 298 ; 
the Hyparchos of Ktesias, and 
Hypobarus of IMiny; 298; 
formerly ran past Kanuj, 321. 

*Ganiam. in east India. 432 

*Garjapatipura or GhAzipur, 370. 

*Gayi, Bauddha. in Magidhe, 383 ; 
Brahma, the present city of 
Gaya. 384. 

*Gbasni, the Chinese Hosina. capital 
of south Arachosia. 33 ; modern 
fortress, 35 ; identified with the 
Gazos of Dionysius and Nonniis, 
.35. 

*Girivraja. or KusAgfirapvra. the 
ancient capital of Magadha. 390. 

•GiijAhk, or Jalfilpur. 1.38. 149: 
perhaps the (iirivraja of the 
RamAyanm, 138. 

Giryek, mountain near Bihar, .397 ; 
Indra’s Cave in it. 397; Jara* 
sandha’s 'lower on top, 397. 

GorakhnAch ka Tila. or t AlnAth-ka< 
nia, or simply Tila, a lofty 
mountain to west ot Jhelam. 139. 

Gor-katri. or Katri kor, at Peshfi* 
war, 66, 66 ; at Rfinigat, 61 

*Govisana, an ancient division of 
Rohilkhand. identified with fort 

• of Ujain, rear KAshionr, 300. 

Gridhraknta, or Vultur«’s Peak, a 
famous mountain near Rsjagriha 
394 ; now S-iiUgiri, 394. 

*Guiar t, in the PunjAb, anciently 
HairAt. 151. 

*Gurjjara, a province of western 
India, capital EAioMr in seventh 
century, 262; identified with 
Western Rajputana. 263 

*GuzaT, or Guzaristan, the Chinese 
Ho-sa-lo. Capital of Northern 
Arachosia. the Ozola of Ptolemy, 
33 33. 

HArahaura, District in north'- 
western India, 5 

*Harapa as ancient city in the 
PunjAb. 177: description of its 
rains, 176 

*HaridAwra. or HandwAra. 286. 

Harsha Varddhana, king of Ksnoj 
in the seventh century, 310; 
established the Sri Hanha era in 
A. n. 607. 319; died in 646 or 
650, 319 : n. Apptmdia A. 

Hashtnagsr, 43. _ 

HatiAl fort, part of Taxila, 94,85. 
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*Hayaninklia. or AyomaklM, on tho 
Goaget, perlwps tho •amo at 
Daaiidla>ldiera, 328. 

*Hiraaya Parvat. now Mongir, 401. 

Hodi. Raja, fort opposite AttaJr. 52. 

*Ho.saio. or Gusar, the capital of 
north Araehotia. the Oiola of 
Ptolemy. 33.33. 

*Ho>si>na, or Ghatni. the capital of 
south Arachos^a, 33. 

*Htt-phi-na. capital. 20; same as 
Kophene or Kipin. 20. 

Hushkapura, founded by Hu^hka 
77. 80, 84 ; the Hu-se-kia lo of 
the Chinese, and modem village 
of Uskar, 77. 

Hwen Thsang. a famous Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled over the 
greater of Indiar between the 
years 620 and 044. Chronological 
list of places visited by him. 
Apptnim A. 

iNDia.— Northern India, 10.13,15 ; 
Western. 10. 208; Central. 10. 
275; Eastern 10. 421; Southern, 
10. 434; eighty kingdoms in 
seventh century. 11 ; politics* 1 
divisions in seventh century, 11 ; 
western bonndarv sometimes 
extended beyond .tM Indus, 12; 
siss and shape, according to 
Pattokles. 1; Eratosthenes, 1 ; 
Pliny, 1: shape and divisions, 
aocoraing to NahAUilrata. 4; 
mns divisions of astronomers, 5 ; 
five dividons of Purlnas, 6; of 
Qiinese, 8 ; Chinese -naiaes of 
India. 8 : shape and dimemions 
of India, according to Chinese, 8; 
one of nine divisions of India, 6. 

*Indra-aila*guha. a famous cave in 
the Giryek mountain. 397. 
Indus river, changes in 'ts 
course. 211; Ancient course past 
Alor. 217; delta of the Indus. 
234. 

ojajhoti. the andent name of 
Bundelkhand, 405; capital 
Khajnrfiho, 405. 

Jalhotiya Brahmans 406. 

jAiandhaia. 1I6*116: same as 
Ttiimrta. 115. 

arak. on the Lower Indus. 242. 

ayendm Vihara. in Kashmir, 89 

i^kapara, now Zukru. 88. 

Kabul, same as Kaofn, 14,14 ; 
Ptt>lemy*s Kabolitc, 28; siae of 
province, 81. 


* Kabul city, Ptolemy's Kabura, 28. 

Kacha Koc. part of Taxila. 84. 95. 

*Kachb. a large province In western 

India, 254 ; attached to Sindh in 
the seventh century, 254 ; capi<. 
tal, Kotiswara, 255. 

*Kahaon, an ancient city near the 
Rapti river, 365. 

*Kahror, an old town near Ifultfin, 
203; scene of battle between 
VikramAditya and the Sakas. 
203 

Kaikinfin, or Ki*kiang-na, 73. 

Kfikupur, an ancient city below 
Kanoj, ideiitifieJ with Ayutn. 
325. 

Kfili, or Kfitindri .Sadi, flows past 
nauoj in the old bed of the 
Ganges. 318. 

*Kalikavartta. or Vrindfivana, the 
modern Drindftban. 312 

*Kaiinga in south India, 435; icoun. 
try of Pliny’s Calingsc. 436 ; its 
capital Rajamahendri. 435 

Kalyinkot, or Tughlakibfid, great 
fort at fhatha. 243. 

*Kfi narupa. or Assam. 421. 

Kamatipura, capital of Kusa* 

' Vihfira. oi west i*finrup. 422. 

Kambistholi, a people of the 
Panjfib. 181. 

*Ksnchipura, capital of DrAvida, 
462 

Kanishkapura, in Kashmir, founded 
by KaniAka. the present 
lUmpur, 80, 83. 

*KAnkjol. nearR5jn»hal, 403. 

* Kanoj. a temous city in the Gan- 

getic Doib, 316. 

*Kaofu. 14. IS: same as Kophene, 
or Kipin. 29. 

*Kapila, the birthplace of Buddha. 
348 ; identified with Nagar, 249. 

*Kapisa. or Capissa, or Caphusa. 
Kispishe of Chinese, 21; perhaps 
tike modem Kushtn. 23. 

*Kapiaene or Capisene, Kiapishe of 
Chinese. 16 

KframAr hill, 57, 

*Karisl. city of, nanw on coins of 
Eukratideo. 24. 

Karsana, or Cartana. Kiulnsapang 
of Chinese. 17,22; called Tetro^ 
goals, or the square, 23; mono¬ 
gram of name found on the coins 
m many Greek kings. 24. 

*Kaserumat. one of nine divisions 
of India. 6 (Appendix 1). 
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* Kashmir, kingdom, its extent In 

the seventh century a. d., 76; 
valley of, 76 | people of 78; old 
capital of, 78. 

*Klsi.the ancient name of Baniras, 
369. 

•Kisi-^niraa, 47. 

Katak Banftras, 47. 

Kauninda. district in north>oast 
India, 5. 

*Ke is. or Ketikaha, 104. 

Khigipura. or Khtgendrapora, vulg. 
Kikapor. 84 

*Kliajur|ho, ancient cafrftal of 
Jajhoti. 405. 

KbikS’BAmba, near Kashmir, 112 

*Kheda, or Kaira, 415. 

Khnkhundo. an ancient city near 
the Rapti river, 365. 

Khunamusha, or Khnnamoh, 84. 

*Kien*to*lo. or Gindhira, 40. 

* Kirana-Suvama. or Singbhum. 425. 

Koli. an ancient city on the Rohini, 

near Kapila, 354 ; probably tbe 
same as Mokson. 355. 

*Konkana, 465. 

*Kophcnr, or Kabul, 28 ; same as 
Huphina 29. 

Kos. a measnre of length. Appendix 
B. 

*KoBala. or Mablkosala, m south 
India. 438 ; identified with 
Vidarbba, or Berar, 438 

*Kosimbi. or Kosant, a famous city 
on the Jumna, 330. 

*Kot Kamilla, in the Panjilv 175 ; 
identified with the firat city of 
tbe ilalii, captured by Alexan- 
^r. 175. 

Ktokola, or Karicbi. the Kolaka of 
Ptolemy, 258. 

Kshemavati, or Khemavati, the 
birthplace of the Buddha Kraku* 
Chanda, 352; identified with 
KakSa, 353. 

•Knkkutapida, or * Cock's*foot 
Hill." 387; now Knrkihar, near 
Oaya, 388. 

*Ktflltt. or Knldta, on the Bigs 
rivcri 119. 

*Kumirika. one of the nine divi¬ 
sions of India, 6 {Appendix 1) 

*Kurhshetra, a famous place of 
pilgrimage around Thlnesar, 279 

*Knsifiimpttra the old capital of 
Hagadha. 388; also celled Giri. 
vraja. 390 ; now Purina Kajgir, 
390. 


*Knaapiira, or Knaabhavanapnra, 
now ultlnpur, on the Gamd 
river, 335. 

Ktttfwar or Kasnr, in the eastern 
Panjlb, 167. 

*Kusinagara, the scene of Bnddha's 
death, 3^; ideatified with 
Kasia, 363. 

Lahor. or Lavnr, near Ohlnd, 49 ; 
identified with Silitnra, 49. 

Lahor, the modern capital of the 
Panjlb. anciently Lohiwar, 166. 

Langala, or Lakoriin, near Kilit, 
261. 

*Lan-po, or Lamghin, 36 ; Sanskrit 
Lampika. Ptolemy's Lambatc, 
and modern Lernghin, 36. 

Liteswara, a province in west India, 
(Cun ; it really means Lord of 
UtP). 267. 

j Lauriya. an old town, with a stone- 
pillar, to the north of Bettiah, 
378. 

Li, a Chinese measure of length, 
about one-sixth of a British mile. 
Appendix B. (Introduction). 

Licbhavis, a tribe of tbe Vrijis, 377; 
kings of Nepal, Tibet, and Ladik 
of this raca. 380. 

Locharna of Ptolemy, Identified 
with Logar, 32 

Lobiwar. or Lshor, the Labokla of 
Proiemy, named Hahmudpur by 
Mahmud of Ghaxni, 166-l^. 

Lo mo.in.tu river, or the Helmand, 
33 

*Lumbini, a garden near Kapila. 
the scene of Buddha’s birth, 354. 

*Madftwar, or Mandcr, in Ruhil- 
khand, 293, 

Madhviotika, or M^jhiaa, made 
colossal statue of Buddha, 70. 

*Madra desa. a district in the east¬ 
ern Panjab, 6, 156, 181 ; Sikala 
iU capital, 157. 

*Magadkm. district In east India, 6. 
381 

*Mahiban, mountain identified with 
Aornoa by General Abbott, 50; 
description of, 52; monastery. 52. 

MxkdbMdratx, shape of India accor¬ 
ding to, 4 : five divisions of 
India, 4. 

*Mabirasbtra. 466. 

*Mai isira.-or Maair, 425. 

Maheswarapnra, now Mandala, or 
iiaheehmrtipnm, 411. 

Mahoba, or Mahotaavanagara, 356. 
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409: capital of the Chindel 
Raiaa, 4ra. 

Majerike. country of the N/igas. 
famous for its beautiful stupa, 
451; identiOed with the Bassaro* 
naga of Ptolemy, ,455 ; capita' 
Malanga, 455. 

*&falakuta. or Madura, 462. 

Malanga, capital of Bassaronaga, o 
Majerika, 455. 

Maleus, or Mallus mountain. 429 
identified with Mount Mandar. 

*Malwa, on the Mahi nver, 413. 

Manhkbart identified with Minnagar 
and Tbatba 244. 

*MAnikv5la, i02. 

Mansura, the Muhammadan capital 
of Sindh, close to Brahmanabad, 
228. 

Mftrkandeya Purina, divisions of 
India, 5, 6. 

Maasanae, Sodrse, or Sogdi, 213. 

*MathurA. a famous city on the 
Jumna, the Modura of Ptolemy, 
and Methoraa of Pliny. 314. 

Matsya Purfina, divisions of India, 
5, 6. 

*MAyftpura, or Mlyura, near 
Haridwlr, 295. 

Megasthenes, measurements of 
India by, 3. 3. 4. 

Mrlane. Alexandria, founded by 
Alexander, now Rfts MUkn, 260. 

Minnagar, identified with Thatha. 
243. 

*.Mong, or Mung. on the Jhelam 
river, identifi^ with Nikaea. the 
acme of Alexander's victory over 
Purus, 150: founded by Raja 
Moga. 150. 

Morontobara, or the Women's 
Heaven, now called Mulri. or 
Cape llonz, 258. 

^dulUn, 185; fort and city. 195; 
various names, 197; capital of 
the Malli where Alexander was 
wounded, 201 ; taken by Chach 
in seventh century. 202. 

Milndaa. one of the aboriginal tribes 
of east India, 427 ; perhaps the 
sanM as the Alorundas, 429 (See 
notes on Lampftka). 

flusikani, a people of Upper Sindh, 
216 ; their c*pital Alor, 216 

*fagarahim, or J^Ubad, 37; 
Nang«go-lo*ho lo of the Chinese, 
37 ; cmital at Hidda. the Hi>lo 
of the Chinese, 38 ; the Nagara. 


or X>ionyBopolis of Ptolemy. 39. 

Nairanjan. or LiUjan, river, 384, 

OQA 

alOOe 

*N lands, a famous monastery in 
Magadha, near Gaya. 395 ; now 
called Baragaon 395. 

Naulibe, or Nilgb, 41. 

*Nava-deva-kula. near Kanoj, per¬ 
haps Deokali, 324. 

*Nava-kh-nda. or Nine divisions of 
India 5 (Appendix I.). 

*Navandgarh. or Naonadgarh. an 
ancient fort near ^ttiah 378 ; 
earthen stupas at. 378. (Notes 
on Kusinagara). 

Nepfila, 380. 

*Nikaia. identified with Kabul, 30 ; 
description by Nonnus, 30; on 
the Hydaspes, identified with 
Mong, 150. 

Niphanda of Ptolemy, probsbly the 
same as Ophiana, 21. 

Nirankot, or Haidarabad, the 
ancient Pataia, 232. 

Niirpur. or Pathiniya, 121. 

*Odra. or Oriana, 430; lu capital 
Jajipuia, 432. 

*Ohind. Oaihind. or Utakhaada, 44 
identified with Embolima, 48,49. 

Ophir, or Sophir. or Sauvira, 420, 
473. 

*Opiai of Hekaeteus. 22; their royal 
town not identified, probably 
Kabul, 29. 

OpUn, 16. 18.19; called Hupifin by 
Bkbar, 19 

*0-po-kien, or Afghan, 35,71. 

*Orit?e or Horitae a barbaroos peo¬ 
ple to west of Indus, 259,260. 

*Ortospana. 16; the Sanskrit 
Urddhastbinm. 29; identified 
with the BglnHisAr of Kabul. 28. 

Oxykanus. or Portikanus, king of 
the Prmti. in Upper Sindh, 217. 
217; name prolmbly derived 
from Ptolemy's Oskana, 218. 

*Oxola of Ptolemy, the Ho-sa-lo of 
the Chinese. 34. 34. 

Pabhi hills to eat of Jhelans, 141. 

^'admapura, in Kashmir, the modem 
Fimpur, 81. 87. 

Plk pattan, or Ajndhan, an ancient 
city in the PtojAlh IW. 

Po-lo-lo, or Bolor, 70. 

*Palibothm, or Pktniipntm. 2,381. 

*Pslodhsri. or Pu.lu-shn, 44. 

*P|nchila. district in Csatml Indin. 

5. (Notes on Ahichhatm). 
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*Pattiib. hill'ttates. 109; called 
Tiki, or Tikin, or Tifan, or 
Tifak or Takithar, 125. 

Panjpir hill, 61. 

Piotasok', in Kaahniir, founded by 
Aaoka. 81. 

Pahhisapara. in Kashmir. 85. 

Paropanisus, IS. 

*PaUla, or Pitasila, the capital of 
Lower Sindh, 235: identified 
with Nirankot, or Haidaiibid. 
235 ; also called Pfitalpur, 237. 

Pathao, in Kashmir, 85. 

Patrokles, size and shape of India, 

1 . 2 . 

*Patti, or Chinapati, in the eastern 
Punjab, 169; residence of Chinese 
bosses in time of haniskha, 
171. 

*Paundrm Varddhana, 404. 

*Piwi, or Padraona, an ancient city 
on the Gandak river, 368. 

*Pehoa, or Prithudaka, near 
Thanesar, 284. 

*Peshiwar, or Parshiwar, 66 

*PeukeIaotia, or Pushkalavati, 41 ; 
Peukelas- Peukalei Peukolaiiis. 
Proklais, 41. 

*Piloshana, an ancient district in 
the Gaogetic Doib, identified 
with Atranji Khera, 306. 

*PippaIavana. or the PippalaForest, 
the site of the Charcoal Tower, 
361. (Read notes on Kusi- 
nagara). 

*Po<lu-sha. or Palodheri, or Pelley 
of Court, 44. 

*Po na. or Banu. 71 ; the Fa-lk-na 
of Hwen Thsang, 72. 

*Poro8. camp of Mong, to east of 
Jhelam, 147. 

Pnesti, a people governed by Port!* 
kanus, or Oxykanus, 219 ; their 
capital Mahorta. 219 : probably 
the Oskana of Ptolemy, 220 

PrAgbftdhi, mountain in Hagadha, 
now the Bfora Pahar, 386. 

Prasii, the people of Magadha, or 
Palfisa. or Parfisa, 883; Pharrasii 
of-Curtins. 383. 

Pravarasenapura, 'the new capital 
of Kashmir. 78, 79. 79. 

*Prayflga, or Allahabad. 327. 

*Prithudaka. or Pehoa. near Thane* 
aar. 284. 

PHthu Raja, gave name to Prithu* 
daka, ia4. 

*Po*la*sha*pn*lo. or Parsh war. 40 


capita] of Gfiodbira, 68. 

^Punacha. near Kashmir, 107. 

PuiAnidhisthlna. the old capita' of 
Kashmir, the present Pludrethln 
78. 79; possessed a tooth of 
Buddha, 79. 

*Pn-se*kia*lo-fs-ti, or Pnshkalavaii, 
42 

*Pu8hkglavatt« or Peukelaotis 
Pukkalaoti, Pnkkala, 41 ; atupii. 
of the 'eyes-gift,* 44. 

*Rajagriha. now Rajgir, the old 
capital of Bfagadhe, 394. 

Rajapuri or Rajaroi. 108. 

*Rimagr4ina, a famous city bet¬ 
ween Kapila aud Kusinagara, 
354 : identified with Deokali. 
357 ; relics rr moved bv Nfigas to 
the stupa, near the Diamond 
Sands. 452, 453. (Read notes on 
Kusinagara). 

*Rambakia, now Rimbigh, on the 
Ashor river, near HinguUj. 260. 

Rgni-gat, or ‘Queen's Rock,* identi¬ 
fied with Aomos. 49. 61, des¬ 
cription nf, 56, 57; attributed to 
Raja Vara, 51, 61, 61. 

Ran-si, '^r Nara-Sinha, in the easteru 
Panjgb. 162; description of 
ruins 163. 

Ratnagiri, one of the Five Hills c* 
Rajagriha, 390. 

Rivi, river, its ancient course past 
Mnlttn, 186 

Sailagiri.the famous Gridhrakuta, or 
'Vulture's Peak,* near Rajagriha, 
393. 

Saitindhas, the people of Sirlndha, 
or Sarhind, 123. 

Sgkala. or Saogala in the Panjfib, 
now Singlawgla. Tibs, 151; She- 
kle*lo of Hwen Thsang, 152 ; 
description of hill and ruins, 153; 
Brahmanical accounts of Sgkala, 
155; Buddhist accounts of Sggal. 
157; capital of Rajallilinda, 157; 
subject to Raja Mihirknl, 157; 
classical notices of Sangala, 158. 

*Siketa, or Ajudhva, the ancient 
capital of Oudh, 338, 343. 

Sglgtura. or So-lo-tu-Io, birth-place 
of pgnini, identified with Labor, 
near Ohind 49. 

Salt Ranee of Mountains, 132 ; 
Mons Oromenus of Pliny, and 
the Sanskrit Raumaka. 133. * 

*Samatata, or the Gangetic delta, 
423. 
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*Sainbrac8e. or Saoraca?, or Sam- 
baste,a people at the junction of 
the Panjib riven, 206; probably 
the same as the Yandheyas, or 
Johiya Rajputs, 207. 

^Sankisa, or Kapitha. an old city in 
the Gangetic DoAb, 311. 

Sara-kupa. or the Arrow Fountain, 
353 ; identified with Sarwanpur, 
353. (Read notes on Kusingara). 

*Sarana stupa, or 'Asylum Tope,* at 
Cbr in Siran, 372. 

*Sara8wati, or Sarsuti, river, 282, 

Sarhind, old city, 123. 

*Satadru, province, 122. 

Satsarha, an ancient city in the 
Pan jib, 179 

Sattagudal of Herodotus, the same 
as Thaiagush of Darius. 22. 

Sattapanni, or Srotaparni, cave at 
Rajagriha, 390. 

*Sanmya. one of the Nine Divisions 
of India, 7. {Appendix 1). 

Sauvira, district in W. India. 6. 

Sanvira, or Sophir, 420. 

Savaras, or Suars, the Suari of Pliny, 
*nd Sabarae of Ptolemy, 431. 

*Sehwin, the ancient Smdomana, 

222 . 

*Shor<ot, province of the Pan jib. 
171; city, capital of the province, 
171; perhaps Alexandria Soriaue, 
173. 

*Sindh, or the valley of the luiwer | 
Indus, 209; Stro, or Upper, capi¬ 
tal .Mo' 210; Vickalo, or Middle, , 
capital Brahmanabad 221 ; Ldr, 
or I..ower, capital Patala, 233. 

*Sin(lhu, district in W. India, 6. j 

*Sindomana, or Schwin, capital of ' 
Sambus, 223. 

*Singhapura, identified with Ketis, 
104. 

*Si-pi«to-fa la-sse of Chinese, 22. 

Sir-kap-ka-kot, part ofTaxiia, 94, 
97. 

Sir.su k-ka-kot. part of Taxiia, 95, 
99. 

Sobhavati-nagara. the birthplace of 
the Buddha Kanakamuni, 352 ; 
identified with Subbay-pursa. 
353. ’ 

Sodra^, or Sogdi, or Massanm. 213 ; j 
the same as the Sodha Rajputs, 
214. ! 

Sonagiri, one of the Five Hills of 
Rajagriha. .390. 


Son-bhindir, cave at Rajagriha. 
391. 

Sophir, or Sauvira, 420, 473. 

Sophytes, or Sophites. or Sopeithes, 
king of the western * Pan jib. 
including the Sait Range of 
Mountains, 131, 132. 

Soron, or Sukara-kshetra. an old 
town on the Ganges. d07, 

*Snvasii, in Pali riwatthi. or 
Sewet, a famous city in ancient 
Oudh, 343 ; identified with the 
rums now called Sahet-Mahet, 
345. 

Srinagari, old capital of Kashmir, 
80. 81. 

*Srughna. now Sngh. on the old 
Jumna, near Jagldri. 290 

*Sthineswara, or Thfi lesar 277. 

*Sudrakas, or Surakousm. 180. 

Snnunswara the capital of Langala. 
261 ; probably only the name of 
a temple. 261. 

Surapura, in Kashmir, the modern 
Sopor, 80, 83 

*Surashtra, a province in W. India, 
now Surarh, nr Gnjrit, 273 ; the 
same as Balibhi, 274 

*Swlt. or Subtavastu, identified 
with Udylna. UchanaKna of the 
Chinese, Udvlna of Snskrit, 68. 

*Tlfan, Tfikio, Tlkishar, the same 
asTaki, or lakkadesa, 126. 

* Takht-i Bahai, ruined city, 61 

*Taki. city, of Asarur. 161 ; the 
Pimprama of Alexander. 161 ; 
description of ruins 161 ; the 
Tse-kia. or Ta-kia. or Hwen 
Thsang, 162. 

*Tiki, province of Panjlb. the 
Tsekia of Hwen Thsang, 125, 
128. 

*Takkadeaa of Raja Tarangini, 125; 
divisions and boundaries, IM. 

*Takka*deaa, or country of the 
Takkas. in the Panjfib, 125. 

*Tlmralipti, or Tamlnk, 425. 

*Tamraparoa, one of the Nine Divi¬ 
sions of India, 7. (Appendix I). 

*Taxila, or Takshasila, 88; of classi¬ 
cal authors, 89; of Chinese. 91: 
extent of ruins, 94; extent of 
district, 101. 

*Tha-li-lo, or To li, the same as 
Dftrel to W. of Indus, 70 ; coun¬ 
try of the Dirds, 70. 

*ThAaesar, or Sth.\neswara. 276. 

Thatha, in T.o\vcr Sindh. 243; 
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idctttiftad with Mianagar, and 
M iahibari. 244. 

•Tiladaka. or TUlira. monastarjr. 
384 408. 

•Tirabhuktia. a tribo of tha Vrijia, ; 
the people of Tirhat. 377. 

•Tsao'fctt-te. or Arachoeia, S3. 

Ttiiafluba. a famooa fort Bear 
MolUo, 180 ; oae of the citiea 
taken by Alexander. 191. 

Uchh, an ancient town aitnated at 
the old junction of the Paajtb 
riven, 204; founded by 
Alexander. 205. 

*Udayana. l^ja of Koeimbi, or 
Vataa pattana. 330. 

Udayagiri. one of the five hilla of 
Kaj agriha, 390. 

"Udayjitia, or Swfi*, in Pall. Ujjina, 
68; Udtoagoa of the Chiaeie, 68; 
capital named Maogala, 89. 

*Uhand, or Wehand. 45. 

*Ujain, or Ujjayini, 412. 

*Uraaa. near iuuihmir. Versa Regio 
of Ptolemy, Ulashi of Chinese, 87. 

Ushkara, or Uskar. the ancient 
Hushkapura, 77, 80, 81. 

*Vadari. or Eder 416. 462. 

Vaibbtragiri. or Webhtro, or 
Baibbtr, one of the five hills of 
Rajagriha, 390. 

* Vaidehas, a tribe of the Vrijie, 375. 


*Vaiaili, or Besirh, aa ancient city 
to the N. of Patna, 373. 

Vara, Raja, of Aomos, 50—66; aeat 
of his queen on Bfioigat, 66 ; his 
•Ubles, 66. 

Varfiha Mihira. Nine i>lvieione of 
! India, 6. 6. 

^Varani, or Barni Nadi, at Banina. 
367. 

*Varinasl. or Banirae, 367. 

*Vana. or Uraaa, 87. 

Vatsa-pattana. or Koeiesbi, 330. 

Vena Raja, cured of leprosy at 
Prithudaka. 284; founded the 
fort of Soroa. .407. 

Vipulagiri, or Wepullo, oae of the 
five hills of Rajagriha, *390. 

*Visikha, or Ajudhya, the ancient 
capital of Oudh. 3%- 

Vishnu Purina, Divisions of India. 
6 . 6 . 

*Vriji, a district, the modern Tirhut, 
377, 378; the people called Vrijie, 
or Wajjis, 377. 

*Wa)jis. or Vrijis, a famous peinle. 
inhabitants of the Tirhut, 377. 

*Wehand, or Ohind. 45, 46. 

*Yaudheya8. a Rajput tribe in 
western Rajputana, 208; the 
modern Johiyas, 208. 

*Yojana. Appendix B; tvUrodmHon. 









